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VIEW OF THE CITY FROM THE RIVER. 


The famous city of Nice—capital of the 
Italian province of the same name, and a fa- 
vorite resort for invalids—to whose healthful 
breezes many an English consumptive owes 
his life—possesses many external beauties, as 

_our engraving testifies, It is built on a nar- 
row plain between the Alps and the Mediter- 
_Tanean, and on both sides of the mouth of 
the river Paglione, being situated at a dis- 
tance of ninety-eight miles from Turiu. The 
‘port is small, but capable of admitting vessels 
drawing fifteen feet of water, and is protect- 


ed by two moles, one of which bears a light-. 
The city has been popular for a long time 
asa residence for the sick, notwithstanding 
the fact that at one season of the year.a 


pieretngly cold noxious wind, called the mist- 


rul, keeps the strongest within doors, . : 
The English, in particular, seek the place, 


“which enjoys an unsurpassed climate during 


the months when their native country is mest 


unhealthy for invalids, In.Nice they can in- 


hale with pleasure the soft’air, and the weak- 
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est can gain energy from the gentle winds 
that sweep across the blue waters of the Med- 
iterranean. Therefore, imitating the exam- 
ple of Lord Brougham, who spent the sum- 
mer and autumn in England, and the winter 
and spring in the south of France, those 
whose means will allow it make Nice their 
home in the cold and foggy season, and at 
one period of the year the majority of the bet- 
ter part of the population is English, with a 
liberal proportion of Americans. Large ho- 
tels and streets of palatial houses have been 
built to suit English tastes, and the English 
promenade in Nice, a splendid thoroughfare 
fronting the “‘ deep blue sea,”’ almost appears 
as if it had been constructed specially for the 
exercise-loving Britons. It is thronged with 
English children, ruddy, bright-eyed, strong- 
limbed and deep-chested, a wonder, in their 
robust health, to the French and Americans. 

English ladies abound, since there is sel- 
dom more than one invalid in a family, and 
those who observe the men in their favorite 
walk would scarcely think that one amdng 
them was a victim to consumption. But there 
is a gloomy answer to this supposition in the 
form of the English cemetery, which consti- 
tutes so dark a Vackground to the gay prome- 
nade. Viewed outwardly, however, life in 
Nice is one round of enjoyment when the 
visitors are numerous. The day is spent in 
the strengthening open air, and the evenings 
are passed in mild dissipation, of which balls, 
concerts and dinner-parties are the prominent 
features. Gambling, which was once exten- 
sively carried on, is now, if not abolished, 
Jess openly practised. 

Nice is a very handsome city, and derives 
‘special advantages from its proximity to the 
sea, and the terrace-like aspect of its principal 
buildings, among which the hotels are notice- 
able; for although the streets in the old town 
are crowded and narrow, those in the new 
town are passably straight and regular. One 
of the public squares has andmposing appear- 
ance, being surrounded by porticos; another 
is bordered by a terrace, which serves at once 
as a public work and as a dyke or mound 
‘against the sea. The chief public buildings, 
‘besides the hotels, are the cathedral, the 
‘theatre, the public baths and libraries. 

Apart from its being a place of fashionable 
resort, Nice has a thriving trade and manu- 
factures. It exports oil, wine, silk, liqueurs, 
-essences and perfumery, and its manufactures 
chiefly consist of silk, leather, paper, soap 
‘and tobacco. The population, which was 
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85,000 in 1861, must now be fully 40,000, for 
aside from the foreign visitors, the French 
have not been indifferent to the trading facil- 
ities of the place. 

The province of Nice is small, and very 
hilly, stretching along the shores of the Medi- 
terranean. The language is a dialect of the 
Provengal called the Nizzard, which may be 
heard in its greatest purity-in the neighbor- 
ing rural districts. In the town French is 
generally spoken, and the vernacular is much 
corrupted. 

The history of Nice is ancient and interest- 
ing. It was originally the seat of a colony 
from Massilia, now Marseilles, and formed 
part of the Roman empire. In the middle 
ages it was subject to Genoa, and was taken 
and retaken by the Imperialists and French. 
In 1800 it was captured by the Austrians, 
under Melas, after having been seized and 
annexed to France in 1792. Under the em- 
pire of Napoleon I. it formed the department 
of the maritime Alps. After the fall of that 
monarch, in 1814, it was restored to the Sar- 
dinian States. By the treaty of the 24th of 
March, 1860, it was again annexed to France, 
the Emperor Louis Napoleon bargaining for 
it as well as Savoy, of which the King of Sar- 
dinia had been duke, since the peace of 
Utrecht in 1718, as the price of the part 
France took under his direction in driving the 
Austrians out of Lombardy. It is true the 
people voted almost unanimously for the 
change by universal suffrage, but with the 
French eagles flying at the gates their free- 
dom of choice was somewhat questionagle. 
If Victor Emanuel were to claim his ancient 
inheritance, they might be as ready to vote as 
unanimously his way. The whirligigs of 
time bring about their revenges with remark- 
able steadiness. The French entered the 
city on the 1st of April, 1860, and possession 
was taken on the 14th of June following, 
Garibaldi strongly protesting against his birth- 
place being once more given up to the Gaul. 

The city of Nice is the birthplace of some 
celebrities, the most notable being the astron- 
omer Cassini, the painter Vanloo, and the 
great soldier Massena. It is also celebrated 
for its medicinal waters and the baths con- 
nected with them. It is a free port, and steam- 
ers ply to and from Marseilles and Genoa. The 
west division is called the ‘‘ quarter of the 
marble cross,”’ from a monument commemora- 
tive of the reconciliation of Charles V. and 
Francis I. in 1538, through the intervention of 
Pope Paul IIL. 
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Scencs in Abyssinia. 


SCENES IN ABYSSINIA. 


The engraving on this page of a stone mill 
at Shoa, one of the three principal kingdoms 
of Abyssinia, shows also a little of the pecu- 
liar scenery of that country. The history of 
Abyssinia is involved in much obscurity, and 
no precise account of the smaller States 
which exist in addition to the three larger 
divisions we have named can be given. The 
country is nominally under the rule of an 
emperor, who, it is claimed, is a lineal de- 
scendant of Solomon and the Queen of Sheba, 

_but his salary is a mere pittance, and when 


union of this race with the Greek, the Por- 
tuguese, the Jew, the Galla and the negro, 
has caused every variety of form and shade 
of colorin the present population, but the 
original nut-brown hue and Bedouin type 
predominate. The young girls have fine 
forms and beautiful eyes; the men possess 
great powers of endurance. 

The animals of Abyssinia are numerous, 
and most of the domestic species can be 
found there. Lions sometimes appear on 
the banks of rivers, but it is noticeable that 


STONE MILL AT SHOA, IN ABYSSINIA, 


he fails to give satisfaction he is summarily 


deposed to give place to another of his distin- 


guished family. The real exercise of author- 
ity appears to be vested in the governors of 
the provinces, whose subjection to the em- 
peror is scarcely more than a form, and who 
exact a support from the lesser officers under 
them. War is the rule instead of the excep- 
tion with Abyssinians, and the country is 
continually in an unsettled state. Shoa, 
however, is the most tranquil of the three 
divisions. 

The Abyssinians are a mixture of many 
different races, of which the groundwork 
seems to be a Caucasian people similar to the 
Bedouins of Arabia, of a brown color, with 
oval face, pointed nose, smooth or curling 
black hair, and of medium height. The 


they are seen more frequently by travellers 
than by the natives, Large leopards or pan- 
thers, on the contrary, are often encountered, 
and those of a chocolate color with black 
spots are said to be very beautiful. They are 
caught by the natives by means of a slip- 
noose which is suspended from a strong 
branch and forcibly bent towards the earth, 
being held in that position by a trigger. 
When the hungry leopard seizes the bait he 
pulls the rope from the ground, his head is 
caught in the noose, the branch springs up- 
ward, and he is hanged. Thus does the un- 
suspecting beast suffer the sentence inflicted 
upon offenders in more civilized countries. 
But the species of brute most abounding in 
Abyssinia is, perhaps, the hyena, than which 
there is uo more cowardly or repulsive ani- 
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mal, Yet, notwithstanding its well-known 
cowardice, the beast is somewhat dreaded by 
the natives, who believe it can tell by the 
scent when a traveller is weary, and when 
this information is gained it will dog the 
steps of the person until he lies down to rest, 
when it will tear out a piece of his flesh with 
a sudden bite, and quickly retreat. If the 
hyena has doubts about the sound sleep of 
his victim, it gently rubs him with his paw, 
and if this caress does not awaken the recip- 
ient, the hasty bite is taken, The donkey 
and hyena are bitter enemies. The former 
bear on their sides large scars which are wit- 
nesses to successful attacks of their foes, and 
occasionally an infuriated donkey will man- 
age to grasp a hyena between its teeth, and 
hold the beast till it dies. 

There is a singular variety of hunting dog, 
call “tokla” by the natives, which appears 
‘to be peculiar to Abyssinia. It is extremely 
small, weighs from five to seven pounds, has 
a lean diminutive body, long hind legs, that 
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look as if doubled up under the animal in 
walking, ears like a hare, and head like a 
terrier. The dogs are reputed to hunt on 
their own account in large packs, and their 
strength and perseverance are so great, that 
they are said to kill the elephant by clinging 
to him till they wear him out. Their food 
is swallowed without mastication, and their 
appetites are never satisfied: even when tame, 
they bite at their master’s legs, not from vic- 
iousness, but from hunger. Elephants were 
formerly used as beasts of burthen, but at 
present they are not numbered among the 
domesticated animals, and are seldom hunt- 
ed, though they are not uncommon in some 
parts of the country. Buffaloes are numer- 
ous on the plains, but we regret to say that 
they far oftener hunt travellers than get 
hunted by them. The world loses any report 
of the circumstances through this state of 
affairs, as the buffaloes leave no record of 
theif misdeeds, beside the sad and unmistaka- 
ble one, the mutilated bodies of their victims. 


VALDIVIA, CHILI. 


Chili, the land of earthquakes, possessing 
the most perfect of climates, has many pecu- 
liarities to interest the reader of the history 
of the new world. Valdivia is one of the 
southern provinces of Chili, and has a capi- 
tal of the same name, a view of which we 
give on the next page. The Andes separate 
this province from the Argentine Confedera- 
tion and Patagonia, on the east. Along the 
coast are many fine harbors, of which none 
are more beautiful or safer than that of Val- 
divia. It isa lovely bay formed by the wa- 
ters of the river Valdivia, and is one of the 
best harbors on the east Pacific coast, At 
the entrance of the river the island of Man- 
zera forms two passages bordered by high and 
well-fortified mountains. The coast in this 
region has gradually risen from the sea, and 
Dr. Wayman, in 1820, found but two feet of 
water where six Dutch line-of-battle ships 
had cast anchor seventy years before. 

The town of Valdivia is built chiefly of 
wood, and it trades principally with Valpa- 
raiso, exporting thither large quantities of 
timber. It was founded by. Pedro de Val- 
divia, in 1551, and he obtained gold to a 
large amount in the neighborhood. It grew 
to be a healthy and populous city, and, after 
being many times attacked, was destroyed in 
1590 by the Araucanians; subsequently it 


was rebuilt and strengthened in such a man- 
ner as to bid defiance to the efforts of its ene- 
mies. It was captured by the Dutch in 1640, 
and by the forces under Lord Cochrane in 
1820. At onetime the province was a fine 
gold-bearing region, but a revolt took place, 
caused by the attempts of the Spaniards to 
impose slavery upon the natives, which finally 
resulted in the ruin of the mines. The 
mighty Andes do not lose their caps of snow 
throughout the year, and among them are a 
number of active volcanoes. The surface of 
the country between the ocean and mountain 
ranges is for the most part more level than 
in other portions of Chili, and is drained by 
numerous rivers and lakes; the climate being 
damp but very healthy. 

No climate is more delightful than that of 
Chili. Lying in the south temperate zone, 
its summer and winter are the reverse of ours 
as to time, December, January and February, 
being the hottest months. It results from 
this even and equable climate, that trees, 
fruits and flowers belonging to both temper- 
ate and tropical regions thrive well. Says 
Lieutenant Gilliss, “The native palm and 
pine of Araucania, the cherimoya of tropical 
America, and the medlar of Japan, the mag- 
nolia of Florida, and the olive of Asia, may 
all be found within the compass of a garden, 
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not less luxuriant in their pro- 
portions and ever verdant foli- 
age than under the climes of 
their origin.” 

The two disagreeables of 
this charming climate are the 
violent hurricanes and earth- 
quakes; to the latter Chili is 
a frequent prey. The man- 
ners of the people are gay, so- 
cial and hospitable, though 
remnants of the bigotry and 
sloth of their Spanish ances- 
tors still cling to them. The 
higher classes dress in the 
French style with the excep- 
tion of the invariable 
a striped blanket with a hole 
in the centre through which to 
pass the head, 

In 1836, while lying in the 
harbor, on board of the old 
whaleship Caledonia, Captain - 
Pendleton (how we should like 
to see our old shipmate), of 
Stonington, Conn., a Chilian 
brig was nearly sunk by the 
guns of the forts while enter- 
ing the harbor under full sail. 
War had ten declared be- 
tween Chili and Peru, and it 
was supposed that the vessel 
was a Peruvian_ brig-of-war, 
Down came the brig’s colors 
on the run, for the master, an 
old Chilian, supposed that the 
city had been captured by the 
Peruvians, There were mu- 
tua] explanations, and showers 
of bad words on either side, 
But the owner of the vessel 
had to repair her at his own 
expense. At the same place 
our steward attempted to de- 
sert one morning at daybreak, 
in the washtub, We rolled 
more than four gallons of wa- 
ter out of his stomach after 
we picked him up, some dis- 
tance from the ship. He 
couldn’t swim, and the tub 
capsized. 

The day we sailed from Val- 
divia, we captured a seventy- 
five barrel sperm whale, only 
ten miles from shore, A lucky 
catch for us. 
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HONOLULU, SANDWICH ISLANDS.’ 
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Honolulu, Sandwich Islands. 


The capital of the Sandwich Islands, of 
which we here give a fine view, was discov- 
ered in 1794, by Captain Brown of the Eng- 
lish ship Butterworth, who, together with: 
Captain Gardner of the Prince Le Boo, was 
murdered by the natives in the ensuing year., 
The harbor of Honolulu is very good, being 


a deep basin in the coral reef, against which - 


the swell of the sea breaks. The depth of 
water varies from four to six and one-half 
fathoms, The place is an important station 
of American missionaries, the seat of a Ro- 
man Catholic vicar, and the residence of the 
royal family and the foreign consuls. The 
inner harbor affords safe anchorage and great 
facilities for vessels to discharge cargo, and 
is easy of access with fair winds. 

Of the thirteen islands comprising this 
group, only seven are inhabited, the others 
being small, rocky and barren. 

The climate is very even and healthful, and 
the decrease of the native population is mainly 
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owing to the ravages of epidemic diseases. 
The inhabitants are generally classed as be- 
longing to the Malay race, having a light yel- 
low complexion, good forms, and considerable ~ 
bodily strength. They are of a facile, yield- 
ing disposition, and when under good influ- 
ences are capable of considerable intellectual 
and moral elevation, Under the instruction 
of the missionaries they have attained, with- 
in sixty years, to a higher degree of intelli- 
gence than any other of the Pacific tribes. 
With increasing knowledge, however, has 
come a desire for a style of living approach- 
ing more nearly to that of the inhabitants of 
Europe and America, and this has rendered 
industry necessary, while moral influences 
have also encouraged it. The people now 
cultivate the'soil with considerable skill, and. 
manufacture the simple articles which form 
a part of their exports, such as sugar, molas- 
ses, salt and arrowroot, and have become 
skillful in working iron and other metals. : 


THE ASCOT CUP. 


We have all read of Epsom and Ascot— 
equally celebrated as the scenes of the great 
English races, and doubtless a portion of our 
readers have n so fortunate as to have 
been present at one or both of these national 
gatherings, of which Ascot is the most aris- 
tocratic and select? The latter follows close 
upon the grand cosmopolitan gathering at 
Epsom, more select, as we have said, but 
otherwise not very much less popular than 
its predecessor. Epsdém, with its ever-attract- 
ive “Derby,” is for the million; Ascot, with 
its rich cups and “fat stakes,” is for the aris- 
tocracy and that porti#h of the middle classes 
which has not yet been educated to the pious 
point of viewing all horse-racing, or the use 
of horses for any purpose except money- 
making, with horror, The two meetings, 
consequently, are looked upon as the summer 
Olympian games of the British public—a pub- 
lic, it must be acknowledged, in whose breast 
lies deep and fast a very strong love for the 
amusement of horse-racing. 

This pastime has been defended in the 
House of Commons by no less a personage 
than Mr. Gladstone, who said, in reply to the 
opposition, that the abuses which have crept 
in “are not of necessity essentially connected 
with the sport itself,” which he spoke of as 
“noble, manly, distinguished, historical and 
national.” 


That it is national cannot be denied, since 
it is conducted in the open air, an element 
beloved by Englishmen as ardently as by the 
ancient Greeks, and for that reason, argue its 
friends, it affords the best of all relaxation 
to energies overwrought in the toil and moil 
of the excessively hard-worked everyday 
world. One able English writer on the sub- 
ject has said, “ Let us think of the bright and 
good side of such a popular gathering as well 
as of its dull and evil aspects. All mortal 
businesses and pleasures mingle the two ele- 
ments; yet it is surely miserable Puritanism 
to. discover no benefit in a day which takes 
hundreds of thousands of people, rich and 
poor, old and young, out into the merry genial 
weather with one object, which makes this 
picnic of good-fellowship possible and pros- 
perous.” The English racer is unequalled 
for quickness and endurance, in which re- 
spects he exceeds the best horses of the origi- 
nal oriental stock. America has taken ad 
vantage of the bes. breeds of the old world, 
and can compare favorably with any country ; 
her trotting horses having no superiors in 
their peculiar gait. 

On the next page we present to our readers 
a fine engraving of the very beautiful Ascot 
cup, ran for this year by the “crack” horses 
of England, over the royal and patrician 
course of Ascot. The cup is in silver, ona 
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marble stand, amd is thirty inches high. The 
art-work is very chasté in conception, and the 
design Shaksperian. The figure of Shakspeare 


‘is placed at the top, and the effect of that 


prominent position on the figures below is very 
suggestive and pleasing. On the neck of the 
cup are representations of the horses of Dun- 
can tearing each other to pieces. On the centre 
of the cup the terrible “dagger scene” in 


attendants below. At the sides are the fig- 
ures of Tragedy and Comedy, and at the bot- 
tom of the centre piece is a charming outline 
of that “‘ merry wanderer of the night,’’ Puck, 
who could “ puta girdle about the earth in 
forty minutes.”’ At each side of the base 
there is a Scottish lion and shield, the whole 
forming a most elegant specimen of artistic 
design. Such is a faithful description of the 
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THE ELEVENTH HOUR. 


BY MISS CAMILLA WILLIAN, 


CHAPTER I. 


HE city of Manton is one of the busiest, 
gayest, and most delightful, if not one 
of the largest, cities in the country. It 

is bounded on one side by the Largo, a broad . 
and magnificent river, and is cut in two by a 
smaller stream, the sparkling, hurrying Spey, 
which flows at right angles with the first, and 
into it, The Largoruns southward, the Spey 
eastward, and the principal streets of the city 

’ follow the course of the rivers, and cross at 
right angles as nearly as they can, the ground 
being irregular in some places. Manton is 
indeed built on two large hills, one north, the 
other south of the Spey, and sloping to it. * 
Several bridges cross this pretty river and 
connect the two parts of the town; but only 
one bridge crosses the Largo, the Mantonians 
having but little to do with the country east 
of them, their business all going westward by 
rail and water. 

Manton is not like many towns, aristocrat- 
ic only in one quarter. There are two hills 
of Olympus where their social divinities 
dwell, on two broad and superb avenues 
which run along the heights at each side of 
the Spey, running parallel with it but not 
neax, and reaching the Largo, The streets 
near the river are mostly built with shops and 
places of business. All the difference be- 
tween North and South Avenues is that the 
former is old and built up, for nearly a mile 
from the Largo, and the latter newly laid 
out, and having only a few finished places, 

Having thus defined our position, let us 
make some acquaintances. We cross from 
the south the central bridge of the Spey, stop- 
ping a moment to look up and down the 
pretty river. Downward toward the east it 
foams straight on over a rocky bed to the 
Largo. Wecansee small crafts in the mouth 
of it; but even were no bridges in the way, 
vessels of any size could not come up its nar- 
row crooked channel. Looking westward we 
see a few rods of sparkle. Then the banks 
grow higher, and press, and push, and rise in 
romantic cliffs, and the little river disappears 
among them, and the rocks and woods shut 
it in. Someday we will turn aside into Shore 
Street, and follow the lovely windings of this 


stream, dear to lovers and artists, and all in 
whom the poetic element is strong, or strong- 
ly stirred. Now we go straight on up Maine 
Street, stately and steep, with churches and 
schoolhouses, all approached by flights of 
stairs more or less long. Reaching the sum- 
mit of the hill, we are at North Avenue, 
stretching to the Largo on the right, and off 
into the country on the left. This avenue is, 
as we have said, superb, with a promenade | 
and double row of old elms up the centre, 
dividing it into two streets. The house we 
want at present is Mrs. Ellen Malvern’s. That 
stands on the upper side of the avenue to the 
left, only a few rods from the corner. It is 
like nearly all these houses, large, square, 
surrounded by gardens, and lifted on terraces» 
In this case the whole is shut in by a close 
high fence, painted a light wood-color. The 
fence is so close that but for the two open- 
worked iron gates we should see nothing of 
the flower-gardens. But the housé'is so high 
it is all visible over the fence, its brick walls 
of the same light wood-color, stretching far 
back into the rear of the grounds, 

This is an old place, but kept in perfect re- 
pair, and it has an air of ease and wealth 
which many a more modern and showy dwell- 
ing lacks, You can see that there is stained 
glass over and beside the door that leads in 
under the stately portico, and that the lower 
front windows are of delicately-tinted glass, 
through which one can get glimpses of rich 
lace and crimson satin. In the garden you 
will not find a leaf or a pebble awry; and 
now, it being the time of spring, there are 
tulips and crocusses, and large beds of lilies- 
of-the-valley getting ready to hang out their 
strings of fragrant bells. Evidently there 
must be a gardener. Back at the end of the 
long gravel road, next the side fence, isa 
small neat stable. The wide front doors 
stand open, and inside may be seen a pretty 
mulberry-colored landau, and a pair of shin- 
ing greys. The steps to the portico are of 
fine smooth granite, the tall fluted pillars of 
wood. We step in on to a tessellated pave- 
ment of red, black and white marbles, and 
see at right and left of the square room a 
large plate-glass window, with a stand of 
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plants in it. Then into the large entry of the 
main house, with parlors at the right and 
library at the left, and back, a glimpse of a 
large dining-room. We go up the softly-car- 
peted stairs to the front chamber over the 
parlor, and there are the people we want: 
Mrs. Malvern, a delicate ladylike woman of 
fifty, Miss Sarah Malvern, her sister-in-law, 
a still stylish lady of nearly the same age, and 
Miss Olivia Malvern, the sole daughter of the 
house, and now the only child at home. Thad 
and Jack are away at college, and the eldest 
son, “poor Augustine,” they call him, died 
ten years ago this very summer coming. You 
may see a picture of him on the wall of this 
chamber sitting-room, that gilt-framed one 
opposite the front windows. It represents a 
youth of sixteen, maybe, with a wealth of 
fair brown hair, rich and curly, flung care- 
lessly back, and parted over the centre of the 
forehead. He wears a sailor jacket, and 
seems to be clad in some fanciful costume of 
a boat-club, maybe, his wide collar loose, with 
a* ribbon tied under it: But perhaps this 
dress, especially that at the throat, is in con- 
sequence of a striking likeness which the boy 
bears in the lower part of his face to pictures 
of Lord Byron, and the dress is intended to 


emphasize this resemblance, There is the 


same superb mouth and chin for which the 
English bard was famous; but here the re- 
semblance ends. The upper part of the face 
is good, but not particularly notable, except 
for the beautiful hair. The eyes are his 


mother’s pleasant blue ones, with an added 
sparkle and fire of his own. If the absent 


college lads are as good-looking, they must 
be a very handsome family; for Olivia is far 
too pretty to have been left so long unnoticed. 
But we must put her off a few minutes long- 
er, while we finish what we have to say of 
Augustine, 

This picture was painted several years be- 
fore his death, which happened in his twen- 
tieth year. If he had lived he would be a 
man of thirty, and quite different looking 
from that boyish picture, though his face 
would carry always some of those undestruct- 
ible marks of beauty and spirit. His death 
was sad and sudden. He had been, we must 
own, rather a wild fellow, as a high-spirited 
petted boy is likely to be when he has no. 
father to control him, and can coax a yield- 
ing mother to forgive almost any fault. But 
just before his death he had been involved in 


a very serious manner, A lady had come to 
town the fall before, and taken up her abode 
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there, with whom he had fallen desperately 
in love. She was just the one to captivate a 
boy of twenty, and though we don’t mean to 
blame her too much, it is very probable 
that the ardent devotion of this handsome 
young idolater was not disagreeable to her. 
Isabel Freeman was thirty years of age, beau- 
tiful after a stately sort, and very talented. 
She was already quite noted as a brilliant 
magazine writer, and was at once a pet in 
Manton society. She certainly liked young 
Malvern, and he as certainly, notwithstand- 
ing the difference in their ages, thought that 
she would marry him if his family would but 
lend their help to smooth over the difficulties, 
But they would do nothing of the kind. They 
would not even be civil to the elegant author- 
ess, and when introduced to her, haughtily 
turned their backs. To them she was a de- 
#igning, unprincipled woman, who either took 
pleasure in making a fool of an infatuated 
boy, or who, being without wealth or home, 


was actually willing to marry a youth ten 
years younger than herself, provided he was 
rich, 

Miss Freeman had her friends and cham- 
pions, however, and their account of the mat- 
ter was quite a different one. She looked 


upon young Malvern’s infatuation, they said, 


as a boyish passion which would soon burn 
harmlessly out, if left toitself. She sincerely 
believed that the surest and speediest way for 
her to cure him was by being friendly with 
him, as her feelings prompted her, and offer- 


ing no great obstacle to his expressing his 
feelings to her. If he felt better to tell her 


over and over how he adored her, why, let 
him tell her, and she would soothe him as 
best she could. If she should refuse to lis- 
ten, he might go and drown himself. 
According to her theory, the Malverns did 
the worst thing possible. They abused her 
to the boy, and insulted her to her face. At 
length Miss Freeman could bear no more, and 
she refused to see her young lover. There 
was arumor at the same time that she was 
engaged to Dr. Slade, a wealthy and childless 
widower whom everybody liked, but who was 
nothing in partieular besides a very good doc- 
tor. The Malverns made all they could of 
this report, trying to believe it true, and to 
make Augustine believe it. They got one of 
his companions, Walter Severn, to tell him, 
since he would listen to nothing from them, 
and they had pretty Anne Severn, Walter's 


sister, to stay with them, putting her con- 
stantly in Augustine’s way. It was well 


= 
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known that Anne was fond of the handsome 
young scapegrace. But all was in vain as 
far as she was concerned. From liking her 
in a friendly way, he got to hate and despise 
her when she was thrust upon him. How 
could that chit of a mere insignificant girl 
compare with his regal beauty, his Aspasia, 
his Juno, his what not? Of course he raved. 

At this time, summer being come, a party 
of young men formed for a wild-wood tramp 
and hunt up in the Canadas and along the 
St. Lawrence. Walter Severn was of the 
party, and at the last minute Augustine Mal- 
vern joined it. Nobody asked any questions, 
though they knew that something must have 
happened when he could persuade himself to 
leave his divinity. 

The week after he went, the engagement of 
Miss Freeman with Doctor Slade was for- 
mally announced, The week after that an- 
nouncement, news came that Augustine Mal- 
vern was drowned in the St, Lawrence. 


The first thought of all was that the young 
ver had committed suicide; but that was a 
Mistake. Walter Severn was with him at the 
time of the accident, no one else being in 
sight, though Walter’s cries soon brovght the 


others to the ground. 
They had been standing on a steep rock 


over the water, Walter said, when he was able 
to speak of it, and Augustine, stepping incau- 
tiously backward, had slipped on the wet 
moss and fallen into the river, which was 
there very deep. Walter had not dared to 


look over the rock, lest he should himself fall, 


and as he would lose time, also, but had run 
round the small bluff to the shore near and 
below, looking for Augustine, and calling his 
companions at the same time. They came, 
and every search and effort was made, but 


without avail, They followed the river, they 
got boats and went everywhere, they had 


others out in the search; but the swift cur- 
rent had carried the body out to sea, and 
Augustine Malvern’s hapless life was at an 
end, not even the mournful respect of burial 
being allowed him. 

It was thought that the sudden fall must 
have stunned him, or a cramp seized him, for 
he was an excellent swimmer, and had often 
leaped from as great a height into the water, 
and come up like a cork.after the plunge. 

And so the widow mourned her firstborn, 
and Anne Severn wept a little while, then 
consoled herself with a more grateful lover, 
and the stately Miss Freeman, with a sad 


pang of regret in her heart, after trying in 
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vain to be reconciled with the bereaved fam- 
ily, married her doctor; and the wound grew 
over, applirently. 

The Malverns were by no means a hard- 
hearted nor unjust family; but they thought 
that the ruin and death of the eldest and most 
promising son of the house was to be laid at 
the door of this woman, and they treated her 
accordingly. 

We have all seen such things, where a wo- 
man’s attractions were held up as crimes, and 
the misfortunes of those who could not help 
loving her were all laid upon that woman’s 
head. It is unjust and cruel; but it is human 
nature, We all like, when we are hurt, to 
think that somebody is to blame. 

Very little was said in the family of Augus- 
tine. The subject was too painful to be much 
dwelt on. But the eyes of the mother often 
dwelt tearfully on that boyish picture, and 
Aunt Sarah, whose idol Augustine was, whose 
heir he was to have been, forbade any person 


to speak of her lost nephew, and set her face 
darkly against “that woman,” as she desig- 
nated Mrs. Slade. 

Walter Severn was also greatly affected by 
his friend’s death, and after the first. recital, 
never could be prevailed on to speak of it 


again. He became like a son of the house 


after that, and was always called on when 
any service was needed which Augustine 
would have performed. He had studied law, 
and had now a good practice in Manton, and 
Mrs. Malvern put all her business into his 


hands, It was indeed believed by most peo- 
ple that the young man aspired to be in real- 


ity a son of the house; but as he was one not 
to make his feelings too evident, no matter 
how strong they might be, the less evident, 
perhaps, the stronger they were, there were 
those who doubted if the rumor were true, 


All this brings us back to the chamber sit- 


ting-room, and the two elderly ladies at their 
knitting or sewing, and Miss Olivia sitting 
before her embroidery-frame. at one of the 
front windows. She is, something like her 
brother in the style of face, has the same 
round chin, full proud mouth and rich hair; 
but her eyes are darker, and her form slim 
and tall, while his promised to be broad- 
shouldered. Olivia’s face is one of those fas- 
cinating ones where pride, tenderness and 
mirth are blended, either ready to come up- 
permost at the slightest call. 

As she bends over her work now and then 


she makes a very beautiful picture, She is 
embroidering a rich tabouret cover for a fair 
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soon to be holden in Manton, and all the 
back and posts of her embroidery frame are 
hung with brilliant flosses, worsteds, and 
strings of beads. Her pretty hands weave 
deftly the dainty web, and flowers grow un- 
der her fingers, as they ought under fingers 
80 fair. 

The two elders, being less confined by the 
nature of their work, were talking of the 
lecture they were to hear that night from 
Mr. Justin Wilder, the famous author whose 
new book was delighting everybody, them 
among the number. He belonged in the 
West, but was a traveller, had been all over 
the world indeed, and was now coming to 
Manton to lecture, and perhaps to spend the 
summer. For this last item of news they 
were indebted to Miss Cicely Wayland, who 
lived just across the avenue, in that great 
briek house with the white balconies, that 
you could just see through the trees. Cicely 
had met the gentleman in St. Louis the fall 
before, and had, they suspected, been quite 
intimate with him, though she denied that 
there had been any love-making, or that there 
was a signof anything like an engagement. 
But she denied with such a soft blush all 
over her lily of a faee, and such a timid droop- 
ing of her dovelike eyes, that they believed, 
but were too delicate to say, that some ten- 
der secret lay hidden in the girl’s heart, 
which would yet, if the young man were 
worthy, be brought forth for their sympathet- 


- ic congratulations. They were very fond of 


Cicely, and she of them. They were indeed 
related to her, Mr. Wayland’s first wife, this 
girl’s mother, having been Mrs. Malvern’s 
cousin. Of the second Mrs. Wayland, the 
family did not say much. She was not an 
agreeable woman. But they did say much 
of her son, Charles Tracy, not because 
he was agreeable, but because he tried to 
make himself agreeable to Miss Olivia. Both 
Mrs. Malvern and Miss Sarah detested him; 
and as to Walter Severn, he never spoke to 
Cicely’s step-brethegif he could avoid it.” 

“The fellow is frothy and unprincipled,” 
he said. “I have no confidence in him.” 

has confidence in a rival?’ sneered 
Mrs. Wayland, when she heard of this 
speech. 

It was not easy to know how Olivia felt 
towards the young man, but she did seem to 
like him, in a friendly way, at least, for she 
often aecepted his escort, when her mother 
and aunt would rather she had taken that of 
‘Walter Severn. 


This young Tracy was not liked very much 
by any one, though he was undoubtedly tal- 


While the elders talked, Olivia looked up 
from her work, and, glancing out the win- 
dow, saw a gentleman coming down the 
steps of Mrs. Wayland’s, while the hem of a 
blue dress just visible on the upper step, the 
trees hiding the rest, showed that he had 
been to see Cicely. He was a very distin- 
guished-looking man, she could see, and 
made a most graceful bow in taking leave of 
the young lady. 

“Tt must be Mr. Wilder!’ Olivia exclaimed, 

up the window, and leaning out, 
“ He is, as Cicely says, distingue! And here 
eomes Cicely across to tell us.” 

“Come right up, Cicely!’ she called out, 
as her friend came nearer; then closed the 
window, and, going out into the entry, looked 
down the stairs to welcome her visitor. 

There was the faintest possible sound of a 
kiss as the two girls met, about such a little 
sip as the humming-bird gives with his bil? . 
in the heart of a rose, then they entered the 
chamber, and there were two more kisses; 
for Cicely was, as we have said, a favorite in 
the house. 

Two beauties in greater contrast with each 
other could scarcely be seen. Miss Wayland 
was smaller than Olivia, and not so slim. 
But she was of an exquisite fairness, had 
softly-moulded features where Olivia’s were 
piquant, and satin-smooth flaxen hair, instead 
of wavy brown, and dovelike bluish eyes, in- 
stead of flashing dark ones. Miss Wayland 
was as delicately finished as a flower, and 
what would instantly be called patrician- 
looking, though I am not aware that such 
delicacy is confined to cultivated families, I 
have seen samples of it in young children in 
some of the lowest streets in our great cities, 


;- However, it is called patrician, and we will 


adopt the word. Look at this girl as closely 
as you might, you would find no flaw. That 
lovely hair, which she wears in glistening 
braids, grows off the forehead and up from 
the neck in the most becoming manner; the 
delicate eyebrows are marvels of soft tracery ; 
the ears are simply perfect; the teeth, well, 
one must call them. pearls, though the de- 
scriptive is about worn out, the hands and - 
feet fairylike. Altogether, an exquisite crea- 
tufe, not so brilliant as her friend, but far 
more delicately beautiful. 

Miss Wayland’s face was weially colorless ; 


ented, handsome and enterprising. But of 
him anon. 
4 
4 
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but now, for some reason or other, perhaps 
because she had run across the avenue, there 
was a faint blush in her cheeks, a deeper red 
in her lips, and a sparkle in her soft eyes. 

“Now, Cicely, I know that you have come 
to tell us about Mr. Wilder,” Olivia began. 
“Of course that superlative-looking gentle- 
man whom I saw making you a low bow 
was he.” 

“O, you saw him?” Cicely asked, blush- 
ing a little. “Yes, that was he. He came 
only last night, and says he thinks he shall 
stay some time, He admires the town.” 

“And how about the town’s-people?” 
asked Miss Malvern the elder, with a certain 
slyness. 

“O, he hasn’t seen anything of them yet, 
you know,” replied the girl, with perfect good 
faith. ‘‘ He knows not a soul but me.” 

The questioner laughed, but said no more, 

“He is coming up to walk down with me 
this evening,” the girl said, with a touch of 
pride. “Who is going with you; Walter?” 

Olivia gave her head a slight toss at the 
name. 

“Charles told me he would come,” she 
said. 

“Did he?” exclaimed her mother, hastily, 
and with a slight look of annoyance. “ Wal- 
ter is coming, too. He called while you were 
out last evening to say that he would, and I 
accepted, of course. You had better send 
word over to Charles by Cicely, for Walter is 
going to get the tickets.” 

“That need make no difference,” Olivia 
replied, coolly. “Walter can go with you, 
and Charles with me. After accepting his 
escort, I can’t, of course, turn him off. And 
I don’t wish to.” 

Mrs. Malvern made no reply, but with a 
disconcerted air went on with her knitting. 

“You put us in rather a peculiar position, 
Olivia,” Miss Malvern said, almost sharplye 
“Of course Walter doesn’t come here to es- 
cort old women, and if we had had an idea 
that you were going to make another engage- 
ment, we wouldn’t have promised him. If 
you wont give up, though, we must. For 


- Mr. Charles Tracy never does us the honor 


to ask us anywhere.” 

“J don’t know why I am to be made over 
to Walter Severn in this way,” Olivia said, 
with some heat. “It is a little odd it should 
be taken for granted that I must’ go every- 
where with him, and that, too, when he 
doesn’t take the trouble to ask me.” 

“Q nonsense?’ exclaimed her aunt 
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“Don’t get on your high horse now. He 
came up here last evening on purpose to in- 
vite yom; and if we hadn’t said that it would 
do as well, he would have come up again this 
morning to make sure, He was willing enough 
to be as ceremonious and devoted as you 
could wish.” 

Olivia was slightly softened by this expla- 
nation, but did not lose her brightened color 
as she answered, ** Well, what’s done is done. 
I can’t turn Charles off; and perhaps in fu- 
ture you had better not promise for me.” 

Miss Malvern frowned, and confined her 
attention to her work. 

“What a lovely piece?’ exclaimed Cicely, 
going to the embroidery-frame, glad of some-. 
thing to turn off the embarrassing discussion. 
“The flosses look well with the worsted, 
don’t they ?” 

“Yes,” Olivia replied, displaying her beau- 
tiful work with pride. “And I’m going to 
put in chenille too. It looks very rich in the 
larger flowers, the lilies, for instance. The 
gold of the pansies will be all silk. And 
now, how would you have this set ?”” 

The two girls chatted over the work, dis- 
cussed the table which they were to have to- 
gether at the fair, and apparently forgot all 
about lectures and escorts, till Olivia, glane- 
ing up at the window, exclaimed: 

“Here’s Walter coming now! I'll go 
down and open the door. O no; it’s un- 
latched, and he knows the way up.” 

“ You’d better go and open it,” her mother 
said, giving her an imploring look. “It cer- 
tainly would be rude to refuse the gentle- 
man’s escort in the presence of so many.” 

Olivia ran down without another word, 
and had just reached the hall, when the por- 
tico door opened, and she met a bright eager 
face that questioned her before her lips spoke, 

“We were just speaking of you,’’ she said, 
trying to cover a tinge of embarrassment with 
an air of frank friendliness. ‘“ Mamma was 
saying that you were here while I was out, 
and she and Aunt Sarah are exercised be- 
cause I had promised to go to the lecture 
with Charles Tracy. I’m sure two ladies-are 
quite enough for you to take.” 

The young man’s face clouded instantly, 
and a deep color swept over it. 

“Then your mother and aunt are not go- 
ing with you?” he asked, in a constrained 
voice, looking down. 

“They haven’t been asked to,” Olivia an- 
swered. “WhatcanIdo? If I were agen- 
tleman, it would be all right. But since I 
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am not, que voulez vous? Come up and see 
them—Cicely is here.” 

She turned before he, could again, 
and ran up stairs, followed by him. Before 
he reached the sitting-room the cloud was off 
his face, and he entered with a pleasant 
smile for all. He was not quite without 
-comfort in the fact that Olivia had come 
down to meet him, and had intimated that 
she couldn’t help being otherwise engaged, 
and also, couldn’t help going alone with her 
escort; though he knew that she must have 
been sure he would ask them. Still, the 
young man was not unreasonable, and did 
not think that a lady must say yes before 
she is asked. 

** Olivia says she is going with Tracy,” he 
said, with a smile; “but I hope you wont 
desert me.” 

While they smooth the matter over, and 
compliment as people do in the world, we 
will look at this young man. 

I’m afraid I can’t call him anything more 
than good-looking. How many of your 
most agreeable and interesting gentlemen 
friends are anything more? And yet, this 
gentleman is not commonplace, and Olivia 
Malvern, with a dozen gentlemen to choose 
from, will love and choose him, if pride and 
jealousy do not prevent her. He has very 
fine eyes, large, clear and hazel, with beauti- 
fully long lashes, womanly eyes, with a look 
in them at times of solemn wistfulness. 
Perhaps that is the charm of his face. Oth- 
erwise it is not especially handsome, though 
it has character. It is a face which a smile 
lights up and changes beautifully; but it is 
not an habitually merry or careless face. 
There is a shutting of the mouth very closely 
at times which shows a habit of firmness or 
self-control; and if you were to watch him 
long you would see that he has a way of look- 
ing scrutinizingly at strangers, and even ac- 
quaintances, when they speak, as if he sus- 
pected they might mean more than their 
words would at first show. Evidently, he is 
one who can take care of himself; and how- 
ever kind and gay he may be in the intimate 
home circle, he will never with strangers or 
the world in general be much off guard. 

There was a little pleasant chat, then the 
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young man took leave, followed soon after by 
Cicely. And now Miss Sarah Malvern’s dis- 
‘satisfaction could no longer be concealed. 

“You are not obliged to go anywhere with 
Walter, unless you like,” she said to Olivia, 
“But I must say I am astonished that you 
will go with Charles Tracy. No one thinks 
much of him, and it will do you no good to 
have your name and his associated. See how 
delicate Walter is. He never asks you to go 
into public alone with him, but always takes 
your mother or me, or both. Tracy likes to 
get you in the most conspicuous places alone 
with him; and for my part, I don’t think it 
delicate. The less a girl goes about in that 
way, till she is engaged to a man, the better 
for her. And Isuppose you’re not engaged 
to Charles Tracy ?” looking at the girl with 
bitter inquiry. 

* Aunt Sarah, I must say you are too bad !” 
Olivia exclaimed, angrily. ‘You know per- 
fectly well that I should never dream of be- 
ing engaged to him; and since I have known 
him nearly as long as I have Walter Severn, 
I think I might be allowed to be on decently 
friendly terms with him without all this fuss, 
If you think this the way to make me like 
Walter, you are very much mistaken. I am 
now in a fair way to hate him.” 

Mrs. Malvern interposed gently, and poured 
the oil of her soft words on the troubled 
waters, 

“Well, mamma, if Aunt Sarah wouldn’t 
say such awful things,” said Olivia, who, 
though quick in temper, was always ready to 
relent. 

“And if Olivia wouldn’t do such awful 
things,” added Miss Malvern with a half 
laugh, though really provoked. 

“ Now, don’t let’s talk any more about it,” 
the girl said, giving her aunt a kiss, and a 
little slap on the cheek at the same time. 

« “It’s no use to cry for spilt milk, and this 
milk is certainly spilt. I shall go with Charles, 
and you with Walter, and there’s an end of 
it. Now do both of you come here and tell 
me whether I had better work this rose ac- 
cording to the pattern, or make it a deeper 
red. I think it would contrast better with 
the lilies if it were deeper colored,” 
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CHAPTER I. 

I AMa poor cousin, dependent on the boun- 
ty of a rich uncle, and having for companions 
his three daughters, each of whom will bring 
to her husband, whenever she marries, an in- 
come of about three thousand a year. 

Now, under these circumstances, no doubt 
you imagine me a pale timid girl, afraid to 
open her mouth unless spoken to—shrinking 

‘into corners and blushing painfully should 
some unusually gracious guest condescend to 
speak to her, pitying her forlorn condition. 
Quite the contrary. I do not wish to be ego- 
tistical, or to force myself upon your notice, 
as the part I shall play in this story will be 
quite a subordinate one; so if I devote a few 
lines to a personal description of myself, I 
must be allowed to explain that it is simply to 
prove what an enviable position I hold in this 
dear old mansion, and how utterly unlike that 
of the conventional “ poor cousin.” 

At the period of my story I was about six- 
teen, my cousins said a romp, and I rather 
fancy they were right. Far from being afraid 
to speak, I fear I was now and then rather 
pert and forward, presuming on my position 
as pet of the house, I dare say this appella- 
tion may sound rather conceited as coming 
from my own pen, but it originated from my 
uncle, Squire Romer, who always introduced 
me to a new guest as “ the pet of the house.” 

Let me picture him to you. Imagine, then, 
a gentleman of the “old school,” with afresh 
clear complexion, always looking as though 
he had just come from a cold bath, bright 
blue eyes, and a manner so kind, so courte- 
ous and so lovable, that I have heard gushing 
young ladies declare (in the confidential chat 
at night, while brushing out their flowing 
locks) that even if Gerald were the ugliest, 
most disagreeable man in the world, instead 
of the reverse, they would marry him for the 
sake of having such a “dear old father-in- 
law.” 

Gerald is the only son and heir of the house 
of Romer. I never thought him a very hand- 
some man myself, but there is a wonderful 
charm in his manner, which has been fatal 
to the peace of mind of many a pretty Dev- 

onshire girl, as I can testify; for, being very 

small for my age, they treated me as a child, 
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and talked without reserve in my presence 
during those confidential chats over the dress- 
ing-room fire. 

Pray do not ran away with the notion that 
Gerald was a male flirt; he was far too high- 
souled and high-principled a gentleman to 
descend to such littleness as trying to wina 
girl’s affection merely for the gratification cf 
petty vanity. There was nothing of the car 
pet-knight in him; he was thoroughly in ear- 
nest about everything. He rode splendidly, 
looking like a king in the saddle, for he had 
a magnificent figure, was six feet two in 
height, and broad in proportion, his head 
finely set on his square shoulders, and covered 
with close brown curls, like the coat of his 
own retriever Nero. I have said he was no 
flirt. Kind and courteous he was to all wo- 
men, like his father, but to none in particu- 
lar. His sisters were fond of saying, “‘ When 
Gerald does love it will be in earnest, and she 
will be a fortunate girl.” Sisters’ fond par- 
tiality, you will say; but I echoed the senti- 
ment with all my heart and soul. The day 
came when Gerald did love, and the knowl- 
edge of it came to us in this wise: 

My uncle had, through his marriage, come 
into possession of some valuable estates in 
the south of France; and circumstances hay- 
ing occurred to render it desirable that either 
himself or his son should take up his resi- 
dence there for a few months, the squire had, 
after consultation with his agent, derided to 
send out Gerald. It struck me that on the 
eve of his departure he seemed rather silent 
and depressed, so much so, that my kind old 
uncle, looking at him rather anxiously, asked : 

“ Have you a dislike to going out there, my 
boy? Because, if so, we will try and make a 
different arrangement; it is not too late in 
the day, even now. 

“Dislike! None in the world, dear o!d 
chief,” answered Gerald, rousing himself 
from a reverie with a start. “On the con- 
trary, it will be an agreeable change.” 

That evening, after dinner, Gerald and his 
eldest and favorite sister Isabel walked up 
and down the terrace in the moonlight so 
long that the sight of their figures with bent 
heads, and always talking most earnestly, 


passing in front of the window. incessantly, 


became almost wearisome. At last my natural 
restlessness got the better of my politeness, 
and I determined to stop their monotonous 
walk, for a moment, at least. 

Snatching up a pale blue cashmere, which 
Isabel had left on a sofa, I opened the French 
window, and stood upon the threshold, yait- 
ing until they came up. They saw me stand- 
ing there, and halted, still continuing their 
‘talk. Gerald took her hand in his, and I 
heard him say, “You will do this for my 
sake, Isabel ?” 

“You may trust in me, dear Gerald,” was 
cher reply ; and then they came on to meet me. 

I stood on tiptoe to wrap the cashmere 
round her pretty sloping shoulders, and re- 
ceived a kiss as my reward. Such a sweet 
face she had, that dear Isabel, fair as a lily, 
with such tender gray eyes. She might well 
say, “You may trust in me.’’ Who could 
doubt her? 

“What a good little thing you are, Jessie, 
to think of my catching cold!” she said. 

Then we took a few more turns up and 
down the terrace, my hand clasping Gerald’s, 
for he also petted me as a grown-up brother 
would pet a little sister, and I loved him very 
dearly. We had to say adieu to him that 
night, for he was going to start so early in 
the morning that there was little chance of 
our being up in time to see him off. That 
night I went to sleep with my pillow wet with 
tears. 

The second morning after Gerald’s depart- 

_ure, we were all sitting at the breakfast-table, 
when the letter-bag was brought in. It was 
always Isabel who opened the bag and dis- 
tributed the letters; this morning she seemed 
flurried and: nervous over her task; her fair 
face flushed as she looked over the packet, and 
I could almost have said that her voice shook 
as she said, handing a letter to the squire: 

“ From Gerald, papa.” 

He dropped the spoon with which he had 
been about to flourish over an egg, and broke 
the seal hastily. ‘‘A long letter, too! Why, 
what can the boy have found to say?” 

Then came a silence of some minutes, only 
broken by the rustling of the paper as he 
turned from page to page. I noticed that 
Isabel kept her eyes fixed on her father while 
he read, the soft color coming and going in 
her face as she watched. The letter was 
placed quietly on the table without comment, 
my uncle leoking grave and perplexed. 

After a silence of afew moments he turned 
to Isabel and asked, suddenly: 
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“You know all about this matter, child ?” 

“Yes, papa; does not Gerald tell you that 
I know of it?” 3 

“He does; so you may inform your sisters, 
I am sorry the poor lad did not tell me of this 
before he went; I should have been better 
pleased. But never mind; he shall not be 
disappointed, his wishes shall be carried out 
to the letter. Come and talk the matter over 


with me, Isabel, when you have fed your 
canaries.” 

“You are the best, and kindest, and dear- 
est father that ever lived,” said she, fondly 
caressing his hand, which lay within her 
reach. 


“What is it, Isabel? Tell the secret, sweet 
sis.” Such were the eager words which 
greeted her as the dining-room door closed 
bebind us. 

“Wait until we get into our own sitting- 
room,” she answered, with a mysterious smile 
playing on her lips; “then you shall hear the 
mews.” 

I should love to linger over a description 
of that cosy room of ours, with its French 
windows shaded by snowy lace curtains, 
through which came the smell of the sweet 
June roses wet with morning dew, but that I 
must hasten on with my story. As the door 
opened a brilliant flood of song came from the 
throats of the canaries; so strong, so shrill, 
that it seemed as though they must become 
hoarse in another moment. But this morn- 
ing their music was unheeded, we had some- 
thing else to think of. We all clustered round 
Isabel, who began to tell the secret, 

“You must know, dears, that Gerald has 
been engaged some weeks to a very pretty 
and charming girl in London. No one knew 
of it—not even I—until the night he went 
away. The letter which came this morning 
was to tell papa about it. Now the romantic 
part of the story is this: though of a very 
good family, this young lady—Elise he calls 
her—has no money, not a penny, and no rela- 
tions who care for her. She has been living 
with an aunt, who died two days before Ger- 
ald left England; consequently she has no 
one to protect her but some proud disagree- 
able cousins, and Gerald says she is breaking 
her heart about going to them. When he was 
telling me about it the other night, I hap- 
pened to say, ‘O, how I wish she could come 
here, poor little thing? and the poor fellow 
instantly caught at the idea. You know papa 


always said to Gerald, ‘Never mind money, 


my boy, but. bring home a lady as your wife.’ 
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And Gerald says he has no fear on that 
point in introducing Elise to us; she is a lady 
in every sense of the word, in birth, education 
and feeling. This letter was written, not 
only to inform papa of his engagement, but 
also to beg of him to receive Elise here as a 
guest until he returns from France. So now 
there is something for you all to think of and 
chatter about, and if you will just help me, 
one of you, to feed these little screamers, I 
shall all the sooner be able to tell you what 
papa has decided upon doing.” 

Iam afraid the canaries were rather negli- 
gently attended to that morning in our hurry 
to send Isabel into the squire’s,study, and 
very long the time seemed until she came 
back tous. When she did so her face was 
radiant. 

“That dear papa! He would go himself to 
fetch her, this very day, if it were not for 
that dreadful gout; but he is going to send 
Mrs. Ellis”? (she was the housekeeper), “and 
I have begged to be allowed to go, too—as it 
will be such a trial for the poor little thing to 
come among so many strangers, not knowing 
one of us beforehand. We are going to start 
by the next train, so you must come into my 
room and talk to me while I dress; perhaps 
you will help me, for I have only half an 
hour to spare.” 

Iam afraid we three girls, half crazy with 
curiosity and excitement, rather hindered 
than.assisted her. Katie, in her anxiety that 
our pet should look as charming as possible, 
insisted upon her wearing a very stylish silk 
dress, and had just thrown it over the fair 
head, when Maude suggested that as Elise, 
having no money, might be obliged to dress 
very inexpensively, it would be better taste 
for Isabel to dress quietly and simply. 

“You are quite right, dear Maude, and 
thoughtful, as usual,” said Isabel, as she 
quietly took outa suit of dove-colored alpaca. 

I held in my hand a tiny white bonnet with 
a bunch of pink rosebuds at the side of it, 
and, as she took it from me, I could not help 
saying, ‘‘ However beautiful Elise may be, 
she cannot look more charming than our 
Isabel; can she, girls ?”’ 

My speech met with the warmest approval, 
and amidst a shower of kisses and sweet 
words of parting, Isabel set off, looking as 
much like a rosebud as the flowers she wore, 
as she looked smilingly from the carriage 
window to say adieu once more, 
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CHAPTER IL 

TALL, elegant and slight, though bearing 
in her girlish figure all the dignity of woman- 
hood, the folds of her travelling-dress falling 
in the graceful lines which painters and sculp- 
tors love—such was my first impression of 
Elise, as she entered the drawing-room with 
Isabel, who, smiling and blushing with ex- 
citement, led her to the squire, who sat in his 
invalid chair by the fire. 

I had not seen her face, for sitting so near 
the door she had passed without noticing that 
I was there. The squire rose, and, with the 
kindly courtesy which seems innate in the 
Romers, took both her hands in his own. 

“You are very welcome, my dear young 
lady; we are very glad that you have con- 
sented to give us this pleasure.” 

Her answer was spoken very low and sweet- 
ly, yet each syllable was so peculiarly distinct 
that not one was lost.on my ear, even at the 
farend of alongroom. ‘“ You are very kind; 
you have made me very happy, and be assured 
I am grateful.” 

“ The kindness is on your side entirely, my 
dear,” said my uncle, with a little embarrass- 
ment. ‘Now will you tell me your name? I 
know your Christian name, and a very pretty 
one it is—but your surname I have not heard.” 

“Tf you will excuse me I will tell you that 
latér, so that you may the sooner learn to say 
‘Elise.’ Do you mind?” 

I had not yet seen her face, and was burn- 
ing with impatience to know whether it corre- 
sponded with the sweet voice and graceful 


Let it be so then,” said my uncle, with 
great cordiality; and his expression, as he 
looked upon her, was one of the highest ap- 
proval. ‘Now we will introduce you to these 
children, who are dying to be noticed,” he 
added; and they came towards us—Katie, 
Maude and myself—who were anxiously 
awaiting the ceremony. 

*O how beautiful!’ whispered Katie, by 
my side. She was indeed most beautiful, this 
fair Elise; I have never seen a face to equal 
hers—never. Colorless as marble, yet so soft, 
so smooth, so delicate, that no one could 
complain of its paleness. I find it impossible 
to describe the charm of her countenance; 
every feature so delicate, so refined, the eyes 
so clear and soft and yet so penetrating—I 
may tell all of this, but must then fail to con- 
vey the wonderful influence of her earnest 
Madonna-like expression. At the first sight 
of that face Tennyson’s description came to 


my mind, “Dark, and true, and tender.” 
Our words of greeting were of necesgity 


few, for the dressing-bell had rung ten min- ~ 


utes ago—but in those few words she had 
managed to make us quite at our ease with 
her. 

“Ah! you need not introduce yourselves,” 
she said, brightly; .“‘I know which is which 
—see how good my memory is. This is Kate 
with the merry eyes and brown hair—this is 
grave Maude, the ‘gray-eyed Minerva’—and 
this is little Jessie.” 

“Gerald has taught you well,” said the ir- 
repressible Kate, with a saucy look. 

Elise smiled—such a sweet quiet smile—as 
she answered, “‘ He loved to talk of his sisters, 
and I to listen.” 

Never had my uncle seemed better pleased 
or more genial. It was very plain that she 
had taken his fancy—if not his heart—by 
storm. At dinner he talked incessantly; and 
once or twice, in speaking to her, called her 
“Elise” quite naturally; each time that he 
did so I could see that her dark eyes gleamed 
with pleasure. 

“Wine to Miss ——,” said the squire to the 
servant, then stopped short, looking with an 
arch smile at Elise. 

“Dalrymple,” she said, in a low voice; 
then added, “ Forgive me for causing you the 
embarrassment; I had not foreseen it.” 

While the rest were all laughing and talk- 
ing gayly round the table, I sat unusually 
silent, watching earnestly every change of ex- 
pression in Elise, listening to the tone of her 
voice, vainly endeavoring to discover what 
there was in either which struck me as vague- 
ly familiar. Now and then she laughed—not 
too frequently, but such a pretty low laugh, 
so full of enjoyment, that having once heard 
it you could not help listening for it again. 
But it was not that which arrested my atten- 
tion—it was the clear soft voice, the turn of 
the head, the refined clear-cut features. 

Isabel pulled one of my curls. ‘ What are 
you thinking of, absent one ?” 

*T am sure I have seen Miss Dalrymple be- 
fore,” I replied, leaning over the table to look 
into Elise’s eyes. 

“I think you must be mistaken,” she said, 
shaking her head incredulously, with a 
smile. 

must be,”’ said Isabel; “for I don’t 
think you have ever been out alone, Jessie; 
so if you had met Elise anywhere, we must 
have seen her also.” 
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I could make no answer to this; but I was 
by no means convinced. 

It was always the custom for one of us to 
read aloud to the squire of an evening, and it 
had often proved a difficult task to find a 
book to his taste. Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, 
Macaulay, all of these, his favorite authors, 
had been gone through, and many volumes of 
these more than once. Modern novels of the 
sensational school, modern poets, modern 
drama, for all of these he had the greatest 
contempt. “ How can a generation without 
sense produce sensible books ?”’ he would say ; 
so the tempting new three volumes from 
Mudie’s were invariably laid aside with a 
sigh, and one of the old standard works 
brought from its nook in the bookstand in 
their place. 

At the time of which I am writing, ‘‘ Enoch 
Arden” had first made its appearanee; and 
Isabel, by that. marvellous coaxing power 
which she possessed, had actually persuaded 
the squire to listen to it, and to promise to 
leave all disparaging remarks until the con- 
clusion; then, if his verdict should prove un- 
favorable to the poet-laureate, she, on her 
part, would promise never to inflict another 
modern poem upon him so long as the office 
of reader devolved upon her. This evening 
the poem was to be completed, and when we 
were all seated to our satisfaction, the little 
volume, in its binding of green and gold, was 
produced, and Isabel prepared to read, first 
asking Elise if she liked the arrangement, or 
if she would rather have the reading post- 
poned for one night. 

“Certainly not, I shall like it of all things; 
it will seem so homelike,’? she answered; 
then added, as though it were an afterthought, 
“Do you like reading aloud ?” 

“Yes, I like it,” said Isabel, “but I much 
prefer listening to some one else; however, 
it is my turn to-night.” And she opened the 
book as if about to commence. 

Elise laid her hand lightly on the open page 
to prevent her; then, looking to my uncle, 
said, ‘As I should not be depriving Isabel of 
a pleasure, and must otherwise sit idle, hay- 
ing no work unpacked, will you allow me to 
read to-night ?” 

The consent was gladly given; and without 
preliminary word or cough, Elise commenced. 

Now this evening reading had always been 
rather a trying affair to us, for the squire was 
hard to please. Isabel read too slowly, Kate 
too fast; and the result had generally been 
that his eyes remained closed until the con- 


clusion of the reading, when he would open 

them with a start to say, “ Very interesting 

indeed, my dear, thank you;” in all probabil- 

ity not having heard a word beyond the first 

page. I felt sure that there was no danger 
of his falling asleep under the reading of his 
guest—that he would rather endure an hour 
of Miss Braddon with wide-open eyes, than 
commit so flagrant an act of discourtesy ; but 
I did fear that he would find listening for so 
long tedious, 

I was mistaken; after the first few lines had 
been read, my embroidery dropped unheeded 
on my lap, the faint cli-king of Isabel’s tat- 
ting-shuttle was hushed, and no breath, no 
sound was heard in the large room, save 
Elise’s voice, as she read the sweet pathetic 
story, whose touching sadness sent a pang to 
each of our hearts as we listened. It was a 
poem, set to sweetest music—the music of her 
voice—so clear, so soft, changing with every 
emotion, telling of all the despair, the resig- 
nation, and the noble self-sacrifice of the piti- 
ful story. 

She ceased, and closed the book witha 
quivering sigh, as if the sorrow in it had en- 
tered her heart—but no word was spoken, 
Katie was crying bitterly, without any at- 
tempt at disguise, while my uncle was care- 
fully wiping his gold-rimmed spectacles. The 
silence, broken only by a sob, was more elo- 
quent than thanks. 

At last my uncle spoke, in a very husky 
voice: “* Who taught you to read, my dear 
young lady?” 

“T have had several teachers,’ she an- 
swered, with a little hesitation and a slight 
blush. “I shall always be pleased to read, 
when you like to listen.” 

I felt some one touch my arm, and turned 
round to meet Katie’s tearful face close to 
mine. “Ican tell you whom she reminds you 
of, Jessie,’ she whispered ; “it is the Desde- 
mona; she is just like her.” 

She was right. I could not have seen Elise 
before, but when we were staying in London 
a short time ago, all the world was going into 
raptures over a young and singularly gifted 
actress, who was then taking the part of Des- 
demona in Othello, and we (as one of the 
greatest treats we could have) had been taken 
to see her. 

Though graceful and prepossessing in ap- 
pearance, and a refined and talented actress, 
all the critics agreed in the opinion that the 
secret of her almost unequalled success lay in 
the marvellous beauty of her voice. I re- 
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member how it thrilled me with its exquisite 
pathos and mournful sweetness as she pleaded 
her innocence; how I had shut my eyes that 
I might concentrate all my powers into that 
of listening. I had thought that there could 
be but one such voice in the world, but I was 
mistaken. Though not so powerful, there 
was in that of Elise the same rich tone, the 
same ringing sweetness which had been so 
startling in Desdemona. 

‘Miss Dalrymple, have you ever had les- 
sons from Miss Carbonell, the great actress ?” 
I asked, eagerly. 

I regretted the question a moment after, 
fearing that I had unwillingly offended Elise, 
for she did not reply at once, and when she 
did so, her voice was cold and constrained: 

“Miss Carbonelf does not give lessons, I 
believe.” 

“You have seeii her act, I suppose?” asked 
Isabel. 

“Yes; many times.” 

-“Tsn’t she magnificent ?” 

“You mean as an actress?” asked Elise, 
smiling. “I cannot but think that she is 
over-rated. Her voice, I admit, is a natural 
gift.” 

*O Miss Dalrymple, what a severe critic 
you must be to find fault in the Carbonell!’ 
exclaimed Maude. “I only wish we could 
have persuaded papa to go; I don’t think he 
would have raved about Mrs. Siddons so 
much afterwards.” 

“T don’t think, my dear Maude, that it 
would have made the slightest difference in 
my opinion,” said the squire. ‘‘ Mrs. Siddons 
was a lady on the stage, but in all your mod- 
ern actresses there is an undercurrent of vul- 
garity, which shows through the velvet robes 
of Lady Macbeth and in the movements of 
the comedy heroine. "There are no actresses 
on the stage now, they are all shop-girls, aping 
the lady.” 

**T should like to be an actress,” said Katie, 
looking half frightened after making the 
remark. 

“Don’t talk nongense,” said my uncle, 
sharply; “I would rather see you a milliner.” 

Elise looked quickly towards the squire, 
and a pale pink flush rose in her pale face. 
Isabel noticed the flush, and said, smilingly, 
“Elise thinks you are rather sharp on poor 
Katie, papa.” 

“No, no, Isabel, nothing of the sort,”’ mur- 
mured Elise, rather embarrassed by the ob- 
servation. 

Every evening after this Elise read aloud to 
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us, and how quickly the time passed! Ina 
few weeks she had won all our hearts, from 
my uncle down to the lowest servant in the 
house who had anything to do with her. 

The nights were beginning to get cold, for 
we were in the middle of October, and the 
first bedroom fire was lighted in Elise’s room. 
The door stood a little way open as we passed 
it on the way to our own apartments, and the 
cheery blaze looked so inviting that we all 
trooped in to enjoy afew moments of cosy 
chat before saying good-night. 

“Dispense with Jane’s services to-night, 
Elise,” said Katie, “‘and let me brush your 
hair for you; I should like to do it so much.” 

The maid was dismissed, and, seating our- 
selves round the fire, we could chatter as 
much as we chose, without restraint. 

“I suppose you know, Katie, that your fa- 
vorite is coming to-morrow?” said Isabel, 
with a peculiar smile. 

“Who's that?” asked Kate, opening her 
eyes and suspending her operations. 

“Roy Vane!” 

Kate stamped her little foot vindictively, as 
she exclaimed, “‘ Roy Vane! that horrid red- 
haired insolent creature !”” 

“‘ Katie, dear,” said Elise, in her soft voice, 
“he may be all that you say, but you need 
not pull my hairin consequence. Remember 
Iam not Roy Vane.” 

““O, but you don’t know how horrid he is!’ 
persisted Kate. 

“Well, Ido happen to know a little of him, 
dear; I have met him in society, and I must 
confess that I do not admire him.” 

Though we did not all express our opinion 
so strongly, I must say that this Roy Vane 
was no favorite with any of us, not even with 
the squire; bnt, being the son of an old 
friend, he was always-invited for a week in 
the shooting season; and heartily glad we all 
were when the week was over. 

“T am very sorry Mr. Vane is coming,” said 
Elise, thoughtfully. ‘‘ By what train will he 
arrive ?” 

“He is staying at Bradleigh,”’ said I, 
“which is only four mifes off; so he is sure 
to ride over; he generally gets here an hour 
before luncheon.” 

Somehow the conversation seemed to flag 
after this; we all remained silent, and the 
room was strangely quiet, nothing being 
heard but the faint sound of the brush which 
Kate was using, or of cinders dropping at in- 
tervals upon the hearth. I think we all took 
our cue from Elise. Her face looked so grave 
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—almost sad, and now and then she sighed 
as though unconsciously. 

“O Isabel,” she said, at last, “you don’t 
know what I would give to prevent this man’s 
coming here to-morrow! I have been so hap- 
py, and I feel that he will change everything.” 

Isabel looked surprised. 

“My dear, why should it annoy you so 
much? Is there any reason why you should 
dislike to meet Roy Vane?” She asked the 
last question in a low emphatic tone. 

Elise hesitated one moment, looking very 
thoughtfully in the fire; then raising her clear 
dark eyes to Isabel’s face, she answered: 

“There is a reason, dear; and though I 
would gladly—so gladly do so, there is also a 
reason why I may not confide in you just now. 
Roy Vance is not a generous man, and he may 
try to prejudice you against me; but, Isabel, 
dearest Isabel,” she added, earnestly, “do 
not judge me hastily; for Gerald’s sake, love 
me, believe in me, till I am at liberty to tell 
you all.” 

Isabel made no reply; but rising and fold- 
ing Elise in her arms, she kissed her tenderly. 
There was, however, a troubled and anxious 
look on her sweet face as we left the room 
which was a stranger there. 


CHAPTER III. 


I LooKeED at the old clock in the hall; it 
wanted just one hour until luncheon; so tak- 
ing my garden-hat from its peg, I set off for a 
stroll in the grounds. They were extensive, 
skirting the high road for nearly a mile, and 
separated from it by a quickset hedge ; a grav- 
el path ran along the inside of this hedge, 
bordered on the other side by nut-trees, and 
along this path I chose to take my walk, it 
being a favorite one with me. 

I cannot remember what subject so en- 
grossed my thoughts in that hour; but I 
know that I sauntered along with my hands 
behind me, so much preoccupied, that the 
sound of a horse’s hoofs at a little distance 
considerably startled me. I looked over the 
hedge, and caught sight of a pair of unmis- 
takable red whiskers gleaming in the sun. 

“Only Roy Vane!’ I thought to myself, 
with some contempt, as I retraced my steps 
towards the house. 

Suddenly, when within a few yards of me, 
he reined in his horse, much to my annoy- 
ance, for I feared that he had seen me, and 
that I was doomed to a conversation with 
him all the way to the house, with only this 
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consolation, that the hedge was between us. 
But the honor was not intended for me, as I 
discovered. 

“ By Jove!’ was his exclamation. ‘“ This 
is something more than I expected; to find 
the fair Desdemona so far from the scene of 
her triumphs.” 

There was a freedom in his tone and words 
which dismayed me. “ Desdemona!’ Why, 
that was our own pet name for Elise! Curi- 
osity prompting me, I peeped through the 
hedge. Yes, it was she—her back was to- 
wards me, but I knew the graceful figure and 
the sealskin hat she wore too well to be mis- 
taken. Had there been the smallest doubt of 
her identity in my mind, the first sound of 
her voice would have removed it. 

“T have walked this way to meet you, pur- 
posely,”’ she said. 

He bowed low. ‘An honor I should not 
have expected,” he replied, with mock hu- 
mility. 

“Mr. Vane,” Elsie proceeded, as though 
she had not heard his remark, “painful as 
the position is to me, I am compelled to ap- 
peal to your generosity and honor as a gen- 
tleman, to keep a secret for me which it is 
in your power to betray. I am staying as a 
guest in the house of Squire Romer, and as 
the affianced wife of his son: the name by 
which you have hitherto known me is an as- 
sumed one; my real name is Dalrymple, and 
only by that name am I known at Romer. I 
entreat you to keep my secret; it is no dis- 
honorable one, be assured, ‘and in a short 
time I earnestly hope it will be no longer a 
secret; but for the present let my former 
name and the circumstances under which I 
bore it, be forgotten by you, and I shall ever 
be grateful.” 

Roy Vane looked sullen and ill-pleased. 

“IT think you trust too much to my gener- 
osity, madam,”’ he said, with a touch of bit- 
terness in his tone. ‘The fact of your en- 
gagement to Gerald Romer is not so pleasing 
an announcement that you should ask a fa- 
vor of me in the same breath.” 

Elise looked at the man, and her dark eyes 
flashed. “If Gerald Romer could only have 
foreseen that, in binding me to secrecy with 
respect to my former life, he would bring 
upon me the mortification of having to so- 
licit a favor from you, Roy Vane, he would 
have cut off his right hand rather than have 
subjected me to your insolence.”’ 

She looked wonderfully handsome in her 
indignation, and Roy must have thought so 
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too, for he looked admiringly at her, and 
when he spoke again his tone was gentler. 

“Well, Miss Dalrymple, you cannot expect 
a fellow whom you have always been so hard 
upon to jump at the first opportunity of be- 
friending you. If you had ever shown mea 
little favor it might have been different. I 
tell you what I will do, Elise,”’ he said, lay- 
ing his hand on her shoulder and lowering 
his voice; ‘‘you shall pay me for keeping 
this secret—a very low price—or at least, 
easily paid. Give me one kiss, and I will be 
dumb concerning your affairs.’’ 

Elise darted backward as if struck; her 
pale face became crimson and her voice vi- 
brated with passion. With the gesture of a 
queen she pointed before her. “Leave me, 
sir! Say not another word—leave me! I was 
mad to suppose that such a man as you could 
have one feeling in common with gentle- 
men!’ 

He obeyed her, springing into the saddle 
without another word and without one look 
at her face. A moment after he passed me 
at a furious rate, his head bent low, and an 
expression on his countenance which was not 
good to look upon. * 

I hurried back to the house, troubled and 
perplexed, to tell my tale to Isabel, who was 
always the consoler and confidante; we all 
took our troubles to her, from the least to 
the greatest. She listened attentively, and. 
her face grew graver as I proceeded, but hav- 
ing heard all, she said, ‘‘I am sorry there is 
any secret or mystery about Elise, Jessie; 
yet at the same time I feel sure that, what- 
ever it may be, she is noble-minded and 
truthful herself, and that if there be any 
blame in the matter, it is not to be laid upon 
her.” 

Dear gentle Isabel! Hers was without 
doubt the charity that thinketh no evil. 

Elise did not appear at luncheon; she com- 
plained of a headache, and remained in her 
room; but just before dinner she came into 
the drawing-room, looking pale and hollow- 
eyed, indeed so ill that my uncle begged her 
to remain there quietly, and allow us to send 
dinner in to her; but with a faint smile and 
an assurance that she felt much better, she 
declined, 

Roy Vane was standing on the rug playing 
with Kate’s little toy terrier, and I saw him 
give a furtive glance at Elise from beneath 
his eyebrows. He advanced towards her 
with outstretched hand. 


“ How do you do, Miss Dalrymple? I did 
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not, expect the pleasure of meeting you 
here,”’ 


She inclined her head haughtily. “You 


forget, Mr. Vane, that we met on your way 
here,” she said, coldly. 

He colored up to the roots of his red hair, 
and muttered some unintelligible reply. He 
seemed thoughtful and moody after this, un- 
til at dinner he suddenly, and apparently 


with some effort, brightened up. When he 
chose to be agreeable, Roy Vane could talk 


well and cleverly; and on this occasion he 
certainly exerted all his powers of conversa- 
tion. We were ail amused by him, except 
Elise, who sat looking grave and depressed, 
never once joining in the conversation, until 
suddenly Roy addressed her. He had been 
speaking of the drama and the popular act- 
ors of the day, and, pausing, said, with a 
malicious smile: 

“* You look tired, Miss Dalrymple; you take 
but little interest in theatrical matters, I 
fear.” 


Elise slowly raised her eyes, and looked 


calmly and reproachfully at him, but she did 
not speak. Knowing, as I did shortly after, 


all the circumstances of .the case, I have of-. 


ten thought that no other man could have 
resisted that silent appeal. For just one mo- 
ment certainly he looked abashed, but quick- 
ly recovered himself, and resumed the con- 
versation, pursuing his former subject. 

“Yes, Miss Carbonell has certainly met 
with tremendous success,” he said, turning 
to the squire, “‘not only professionally, but 
socially. To my certain knowledge she is at 
this time visiting as a guest in the house of 
one of the most exclusive county families.” 

At this moment I looked at Elise, and was 
startled by her paleness. She was deathly 
white; but before I had time to speak my un- 
cle replied, with an expressive shrug of his 
shoulders : 

“Tam sorry to hear it. I can only hope 
itis the house of no friend of mine; for I 
should consider it an insult to myself if 
either of my daughters was invited to meet 
an actress.” 

He stopped abruptly, and looked with as- 
tonishment at Elise. She had arisen from 
her seat, and was standing with her hand 
resting upon the table; there was’a vivid 
spot of red upon each of her cheeks, and a 
burning light in her eyes, which strangely 
altered her. 

“Will you excuse mine, Mr. Romer?” she 
said. ‘“‘I do not feel well enough to remain 


. the hearthrug. 
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at the table, but I shall be in the drawing- 
room when you return to it.’’ 


As she finished she looked steadily at Roy 


Vane, and his eyes sank under her glance. 
He was no longer brilliant; and after the 
exit of Elise it was difficult to extract a sen- 
tence from him. 


Isabel gave the signal for leaving the gen- 
tlemen much sooner than usual, for we were 


all anxious about Elise; she had looked so 


feverish and strange. We found her sitting 


by the fire with a book in her hand, appar- 
ently absorbed in what she was reading, but 
when I drew near her to ask her how she 
was I saw that the book was upside down. 
In answer to our inquiries she replied quietly 
but briefly, then fixed her eyes upon the book 
as if to intimate that she did not wish to 
talk, yet I noticed that, in the interval be- 
tween our entry and that of the squire and 
Roy Vane, not one page was turned. 

My uncle seemed in high good-humor. 
“Get the chess-men, Jessie,” he said, rub- 


bing his hands; “Roy and I are going to 
have a pitched battle.” 

I was about to obey when Elise laid her 
hand upon mine. Hers was burning hot. 
“Wait a moment,” she said, in an under- 
tone; “‘I have something to say which you 
must all hear.” She then turned to my un- 
cle, who was warming his hands at the fire. 

“Mr. Romer, will you bear with me a few 
moments while I tell you something which it 
humiliates me to disclose, and which, I fear, 
will pain and mortify you to hear ?”’ 

. Her voice was clear and unfaltering, and 
her words had arrested the attention of every 
one in the room. 

‘* Ever since I have been under your kindly 
roof,” she proceeded, ‘‘I have had a weight 
upon my mind. The weight of a secret, 
harmless in itself, but which became a grave 
wrong in its concealment from you. Many 
times I have been on the point of confessing 
this secret to you, Mr. Romer, but.the re- 
membrance that I was keeping it for Gerald’s 
sake prevented me. It remained for Mr, 
Roy Vane to give me the choice of quietly 
bearing insults from him which he believed 
me powerless to resent, or, in desperation, to 
tell you the secret which I had asked him, as 
a gentleman, to respect.” She looked for 
one moment at Roy Vane with an expression 
of contempt, but his eyes were fixed upon 
“You will understand my 
allusions,”’ she proceeded, when I say that 
Miss Carbonell the actress, and myself are 


{ 

: 

. . 


Gerald’s 


one, and that Mr. Vane was perfectly aware 
of the fact. Against my own inclination 


and sense of right I yielded to Gerald’s ear- 


nest desire that you should not know of my 
having been upon the stage until I had been 
some time with you, and you had formed an 
unprejudiced opinion of me; I know he acted 
as he thought for the best—pvor fellow !—in 


his anxiety that you should think the best 


of me; but from my heart I regret that you 
have been misled.” 

My uncle interrupted her, speaking impa- 
tiently, almost harshly. 

“Then, my good young lady, will you have 
the kindness to tell us your real name?” 

Elise answered very humbly, “ My name 
is really Dalrymple. It is a good name, Mr. 
Romer, and one which I would not have taken 
upon the stage. I was left an orphan at six- 
teen, poor and without friends. My elocu- 
tion master, pleased with my voice, dazzled 
me with the prospect of the success which he 


declared I should undoubtedly achieve upon 


the stage. Iwas too proud to consult my 
highbred relations, who had suggested my 
going out into the world as governess—I be- 
came his pupil; he brought me out as an 
actress—with what success you already 
know.” 


“Good heavens!” ejaculated my uncle, 
“was there no one to prevent your going 


headiong to ruin?” He caught himself up 
in the midst of his impetuous warmth of 
speech., ‘‘ You must pardon me; the stage 
is, no doubt, widely different from what it 
was in my younger days; but at its best, it 
must be a sorry school for a young lady of 
beauty and refinement.” 

“I forgot all, Mr. Romer,” said Elise, “in 
my intense passion for the art, and in my 
anxiety to gain independence. The few 
months I spent in the exercise of my profes- 
sion were months of genuine pleasure and 
interest, and with one or two rare exceptions 
I have met with nothing but respect and the 
kindest treatment during that time.” 

Here Roy Vane—who had, until now, been 
sitting in the same position, intently regard- 
ing the hearthrug—interrupted, speaking 
very rapidly, and in a low sullen tone: 

“I beg leave to say that, though Miss Dal- 
rymple chooses to put my behaviour towards 
her in the worst possible light, Iam ready to 
apologize for anything which she has consid- 
ered ungentlemanly in my conduct. I only 
regret that I was so senseless as to interfere 
in a matter which did not concern me; but 


‘Betrothed. 


said the squire, 
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you will allow me to say, sir,’”’ he added, 
turning to my uncle, “that the idea of your 


being so taken in galled me into forcing Miss 


Dalrymple to inform you of the truth.” 

“A very clever speech indeed, Mr. Vane,” 
ironically. ‘‘You would 
have made an excellent diplomatist, sir; but 
I must be allowed to remark that when my 


son—in whose honor I have the utmost con- 
fidence—chooses from a good, though mis- 


taken motive, to keep a secret from me, I do” 
not consider myself ‘taken in,’ as you term 
it, nordo I thank any one for abusing his 
confidence.” 

Elise looked gratefully through her tears 
at my uncle, while Roy Vane appeared any- 
thing but comfortable, and, very soon after, 
taking up his candlestick, retired for .the 
night—which was the very wisest thing he 
could have done under the circumstances. 

As he left the room, Elise stepped impul- 
sively to my uncle’s side, and taking his 
hand, faltered out: 


“© Mr. Romer; can you forgive me? Ger- 
ald is your son, and you would pardon a 
much graver offence in him—but can you 
forgive me ?” 

My uncle put her hand away, not hastily, 
but coldly. 

“T can make every allowance for the indis- 


cretion and thoughtlessness of young people, 
Miss Dalrymple,” he said; “ but deceit I find 
it hard to forgive, even in those nearest and 
dearest to me. J feel myself to be gravely 
injured in this matter; no doubt I appear 
harsh, but I am deeply hurt. Good-night,” 
he added, bowing over her hand with freez- 
ing politeness, and walking from the room 
with as much stateliness as his poor gouty 
foot would admit of. 


The next day was a doleful one; my uncle 
was moody and irritable, Roy Vane had de- 
parted for Bradleigh early in the morning, no 
doubt feeling himself unequal to encounter- 
ing a second time the row of indignant faces 
which had met him at the breakfast-table. 
Elise sat at the escritoire silent and tearful, 
writing a long letter to Gerald, the subject 
of which we were made acquainted with a 
few days later. 

How truly we girls sympathized with her! 
By a tacit understanding the subject was 
never mentioned among us, but I believe that 
we each vied with the others in increased at- 
tention and tenderness towards her. 
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Evening came, and after dinner my uncle 
settled himbelf in his armchair with many an 
extra grumble and grunt, and, I noticed, 
many a furtive wistful glance at the book ly- 
ing on the table near him with a marker be- 
tween the leaves where the last night’s read- 
ing had ended. I think he must have had an 
idea that Elise would not be equal for reading 
that night, and that he felt too cross to ex- 
press his disappointment. But there was no 
change in the usual programme for the even- 
ing; Elise quietly took up the book afew mo- 
ments after entering the drawing-room, and 
read as calmly as though nothing unusual 
had occurred. 

When she concluded, my uncle said gruffly, 
“Thank you—my dear,’ the last words 
tacked on, as it were, as an afterthought. We 
all felt pleased, for grumpily as it was said 
we knew that it was a sign that he was 
thawing. 

Two or three days passed, in which time 

Elise wrote and received many letters—more 
than she had ever done before since she had 
been with us; while my uncle’s manner to- 
wards her very slowly but quite perceptibly 
grew more cordial; indeed, at times, he 
seemed quite to have forgotten his offended 
dignity, and talked to her quite affably and 
smilingly—when suddenly, and to our great 
disappointment, he would pull himself up, 
and his next observation would be made cold- 
ly and stiffly, and with his grandest air. 
, i think it must have been on the fourth day 
after the departure of Roy Vane that I stood 
at the hall door, with a shawl tightly wrapped 
over my gipsey locks, enviously watching the 
four girls as, equipped in warm jackets and 
muffs, they set off, with their skates dangling 
tantalizingly from their hands, towards the 
ornamental water. I had a cold, and the fiat 
had gone forth that I was not to leave the 
house. I stood at the door a long time, 
though, much longer than was prudent, 
thinking regretfully what a bright day it was 
and what splendid condition the ice must be 
in, when I heard steps coming up the drive, 
a man’s step, but not one of the gardener’s, 
a gentleman’s decidedly. I had better re- 
treat and close the door, but while I was 
thinking about it, the individual came in 
sight. Gerald! Impossible! 

Flinging all thought of a cold on the chest 
to the winds I flew out into the frosty air to 
meet him. I overwhelmed him with warm 
words of welcome and eager questions, and 


never heeding, in my delight, how preoccu- 
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pied his manner was, how grave his replies, 
I dragged him into the library, where I knew 
I should find the squire. 

How astonished” and yet how pleased he 
seemed! After the first words of greeting had 
been spoken, he looked anxiously into his 
son’s face. 

“You are not ill, my boy? There is noth- 
ing the matter?” he asked. 

Not ill, my dear father, but in trouble. 
My poor gentle Elise! Surely she is not al- 
ready gone?” he asked, looking eagerly 
around him. 

“Gone! Where?’ asked the squire. 

“Don’t you know?” answered Gerald, 
speaking quickly and indignantly. ‘Don’t 
you know that she had made up her mind to 
become a poor drudge of a governess rather 
than marry a man whose family would con- 
sider him disgraced by her?” 

A curious expression came into my uncle’s 
face—partly of embarrassment, partly of rue- 
ful amusement—as he resumed his seat. 

“Sit down, Gerald,” he said, “and we will 
talk the matter over calmly and sensibly.” 

Gerald did not look as if he could be calm, 
but he sat down at his father’s request, who 
proceeded, still with the same half-amused 
expression of countenance. 

“As for going out as a governess, I know 
nothing about it, sir: but this I know, that 
Elise Dalyrmple is a dear good girl, and one 
whom any man might be proud to call wife 
or daughter; and this much I will confess to 
you, though you don’t deserve it, sir. I have 
only been waiting for an opportunity of ex- 
pressing my forgiveness, without compromis- 
ing my own dignity, for the poor child’s sad 
face has made me miserable. It was a very 
stupid plan, though, you great overgrown in- 
fant—a very stupid plan—and I hope you 
will never try it again, for you wont be for- 
given a second time, I can tell you.” 

At this climax my dear old uncle’s eyes 
positively seemed to dance with fun and sat- 
isfaction, while poor Gerald seemed -thunder- 
struck. He could say nothing, but the father 
and son’s hands met silently in such a grip 
as only two men can give. In another mo- 
ment he was striding down the carriage drive 
towards the ponds, the squire standing at the 
window watching him with a very suspicious 
brightness in his blue eyes. 

How happy Elise looked as she entered the 
drawing-room, her face bright and radiant, 
and a faint pink color like the tint of a rare 
shell on her unusually pale cheeks. The 
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squire took her in his arms, muff, skates and Elise never looked so beautifu) as in her 
all; and in the presence of all his children white silk and orange blossoms; yet I don’t 
kissed her fair forehead, and called her his know; while I am writing these last lines 
“dear child!” she is standing beside me, looking up into 

So there was a wedding a month after, the squixe’s face with those wonderful Ma- 
and a breakfast, and favors, and bridesmaids; donna-like eyes, and I do think she is lovelier 
and O, how happy we all were! now than ever. 


THE WATER MILL. 
DEDICATED TO MY BEST FRIEND. 


Listen to the water mill Work while yet the sun doth shine, 


Through the livelong day, With all your strength and will; 
How the clicking of the wheel Never does the streamlet glide, 
Wears the weary hours away. Useless by the mill. 
Languidly the autumn wind Wait not until to-morrow’s sun 
Stirs the withered leaves, Beams beauty on the way ; 
In the field the reapers sing, All that thou canst call thine own 
Binding up the sheaves, Lies in the phase “ to-day.” 
But a proverb haunts my mind, Power, intellect and blooming health 
And as a spell is cast; Will not, cannot always last, 
That the mill will never grind The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed. With the water that has passed. 


Autumn winds revive no more O, the wasted hours of life, 


Leaves strewn o’er earth and main, That have drifted swiftly by! 
, And the sickle ne’er can reap O, the good we might have done, 
The gathered sheaves again. Lost, gone without a sigh. 
But the rippling stream flows on, Love which we might once have said 
Tranquil, deep and still, By a single kindly word ; 
Never gliding back again Thoughts conceived, but ne’er expressed, 
To the water mill. Perishing, unformed, unheard. 
Truly speaks the proverb old, Take the lesson to thy soul, 
With a meaning vast, Take and hold it fast— 
The mill will never grind again The mill will never grind 
With the water that has passed, With the water that has passed. 
Take the lesson to thyself, Love thy God and kindred all, 
Noble heart and true; Thyself consider last, 
Golden years are fleeting by, For come it will, when thou must scan 
Youth is passing too. Dark errors of the past; 
Learn to make the most of life, But when the fight of life is o’er, 
Lose no happy day; And earth recedes from view, 
Time will ne’er return— And heaven in all its glory shines, 
Sweet joys neglected, thrown away, Midst the pure, the good and true, 
Leave no tender word unsaid, Then you will see more clearly 
' But love while love shall last, This proverb deep and vast, 
For the mill will never grind The mill will never grind again 
With the water that has passed. With the water that has passed. 


SELDOM. 


CHAPTER X. 

As the morning wore on, I resolved to ob- 
tain an interview with Assunta; but how 
was this to be accomplished? Was it true 
that she was free? that this seclusion in 
her boudoir was voluntary? She did not 
appear at breakfast; I saw no sign of her 
about the house. If the maids in attend- 
ance upon her were spies, I-must guard 
against arousing their suspicions. Mr. Ridg- 
way was busy in his study with his transla- 
tion of Horace’s Odes, which he had talked 
of to me all breakfast-time, pointing out the 
difficulties of the task, and by what happy 
turns he had paraphrased the poet’s verse in 
places. I was at my work in the crimson sa- 
loon, the windows of which overlooked the 
terraces and fountains at the back of the 
house, I listened to every footfall on the 
gravel, but only a gardener or two passed 
that way... Towards noon, I took up my hat 
and strolled out. I passed her boudoir win- 


dow; she was not there. I sauntered down - 


to the water’s edge, and watched the wild 
fowl stringing pearls along the surface of the 
lake; and then I turned, and made my way 
through a wire wicket into the great gardens 
at the other side of the house. I had tray- 
' ersed all the broad alleys, and was speculat- 
ing on the small amount of pleasure this 
stately place could afford to its owner or his 
unhappy wife, when, on crossing a walk nar- 
rower than the rest, and screened by a thick 
yew hedge from the house, I saw her whom 
I had despaired of finding, seated at the 
further end, as motionless as the Greek 
nymph with her urn on its pedestal above 
her. She raised her eyes as I approached, 
that was all. The hands lay listless on the 
long stone-colored cloak, which covered her 
to the very ground; the very outline of the 
broad-leafed hat was unchanged against the 
background of dark yews; her eyes were just 
lifted to mine, no more. 

“T am so glad to find you,” I began. ‘I 
feared you were going to remain in your room, 
as you did all yesterday, and that I should 
not have a moment’s conversation alone with 

“T come here twice every day,”’ she replied, 
quietly. 
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“T think this is not so pretty assome other 
parts of the garden,” I observed, by way of 
saying something. My great object was to ~ 
get her to talk, and this, I feared, would be 


“difficult. She was silent for some minutes. 


Then, as if she felt she must say something, 
she said: 

“T come here to watch a blackbird’s nest 
in that laurel bush. I saw them begin and 
finish it, and now I watch the mother-bird 
sitting.” 

“Ah! I see her. Have you many birds 
about here ?” 

“T don’t know—yes, I suppose so.” 

“And any pets of your own ?” 

“No. ‘The less one loves, you know, the 
less there is to lose.” 

“Yet you take an interest in these birds ?”’ 

“It is the mother’s loving care of her little 
ones I come here to watch. O, if I had but 
a little one of myown!” she exclaimed, with 
a sudden passion, “‘I could bear anything— 
anything. But the sins of the father are vis- 
ited on the children. My own mother aban- 
doned me. I clung to nothing, and nothing 
will ever cling to me. I shall go out of the 
world, a waif, as I came, leaving nothing be- 
hind me!’ 

“You are too young to talk thus. While 
there is life there is—”’ 

“Not hope! No, there is no hope for me 
but when this life is ended. Would to God 
it might end to-night?’ She had worked 
herself up into a state of excitement, and 
spoke rapidly. ‘Mr. Ridgway thinks I am 
mad; perhaps I am. I know I have said 
things I should not; if I talked I might be . 
tempted to say them again. That is why I 
am dumb, as you see me. If I should ever 
talk to you about—about him, don’t believe 
what I say. I have been the ruin of one al- 
ready, in my short life; I will not be his ruin, 
too, God helpme!’ Then suddenly dropping 
her voice to a low tremulous tone, “ Mr. Lut- 
trell,”’ she added, “‘have you seen Harry 
lately ?” 

I dreaded to touch upon that theme. “ No, 
I see none of them now. My links with the 
Grange are all snapped. But in memory of 
that good time that is past,” I went on rap- 
idly, * will you treat me as a true friend, and 


~ 


tell me if there is any way in which I can 
serve you? The opportunities of my seeing 
you alone, while I am here, may be few, 
therefore I seize this moment to say what is 


on my mind. Iam doing what nothing cane 


scarcely ever justify, but the circumstances 
of your case are peculiar, and you have just 
alluded to them in terms J cannot misunder- 
stand. You are unhappy. Is there anything 
in your position which you would have al- 
tered—which the intervention of friends 
might improve in any way ?” 

She looked at me with her stony eyes. 
“There is no improvement possible—no 
change, for better or for worse, until the 
great change comes, when I shall lay my bur- 
den down, and be at rest.” 

There was a light step upon the gravel. I 
looked up; Mr. Ridgway was at the further 
end of the walk, swinging his cane as he ap- 
proached us, with a placid aspect. But he 
glanced keenly at both faces as he said: 

“March winds are treacherous, my dear. 
It is too cold for you to be sitting here.” 

“T am not like the wind,’ she returned, 
calmly, ‘and it does me no harm.” Their 
eyes met. 

I thought Assunta was about to speak 
again, but she checked herself, and, rising, 
walked silently towards the house. 

“Well, Mr. Luttrell, and how fares your 
work?” Mr. Ridgway laid a light hand upon 
my arm; and I took the double hint—first, 
that the master expected his laborer to be 
earning his pay at this hour; secondly, that 
I was by no means to follow the lady, but to 
remain with him. I answered that I had 
done my morning’s work; it was necessary 
that some preparation I had applied should 
be left to dry for several hours, before I again 
touched the canvas. 

‘‘Has Mrs. Ridgway been more communi- 
cative to you this morning? Has she thawed 
under the rays of old acquaintanceship?” he 
asked, with a careless air, which veiled but 
indifferently the sharpened curiosity with 
which he looked at me. 

“On the contrary, she seemed to shrink 
from conversation. I fear she is very far 
from well, Mr. Ridgway. Do you not think 
it would be advisable to have further medical 
advice ?” 

He shrugged his shoulders. ‘ You cannot 
‘minister to a mind diseased.’ There is 
nothing but time—time and a little philoso- 
phy. That enables one to bear most things 
in life if she would only think so. What is 
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the use of brooding over the past, and imag- 
inary ills of every kind, instead of seizing 
the pleasures of the hour, eh? There is 
something in the Perse of Aschylus to that 
effect, if I remember right.” 

On the morning of the fourth day I received 
the following letter: 

“ Lonpon, March 7th. 

“DEAR LUTTRELL,—My brother says he 
was sent for eighteen months ago by Mr. 
Ridgway, and made the journey to Hapsbury 
expressly for the purpose of seeing that gen- 
tleman’s wife. He remained there one night. 
She was suffering from hysteria and great 
mental irritability, tending to produce delu- 
sions of a painful character., His advice was 
that she should be watched, and that care 
should be taken to avoid any excitement for 
her. He did not consider, at that time, that 
restraint was necessary. This is all the in- 
formation upon the case my brother says he 
is justified in giving. As to the subject of 
the unhappy lady’s delusions, that is a point 
upon which he will always consider himself 
in honor bound to be silent. 

“Tam, dear Luttrell, very truly yours, 

“ L.” 


‘So far, then, this evidence was in Mr. 
Ridgway’s favor, and it confirmed a painful 
impression which had been daily strengthen- 
ing in me, that the balance of Assunta’s 
mind was, in some measure, shaken. Every 
evening, and on the rare occasions when we 
met during the day, she observed her immov- 
able demeanor, never again relaxing even to 
the extent she had done in the garden on the 
first morning after my arrival. It was not 
the aspect of mere dejection; there was 
something unnatural about it, as though the 
exercise of self-restraint taxed the powers of 
the sufferer beyond endurance. She never 
seemed to do anything; she sat for hours at 
her window, and would give me a little nod 
as I passed; sometimes I heard a few wild 
chords on the piano; but the sweet soul of 
the music I had known in bygone days was 
not there. I tried to arouse her interest 
about books; but she, whose intelligence had 
formerly been so keenly alive to such topics, 
now responded apathetically to every appeal 
of the kind. Her thoughts, it was clear, 
were fixed immovably on one subject; it re- 
mained but to ascertain whether, upon that 
subject, her ideas were lucid and coherent. 
How was this to be done in the face of a 
reserve, that it seemed hopeless to penetrate ? 


I had been at Hapsbury nine days; it want- 
ed but one more to complete my work; and 
by no subterfuge could I prolong my stay. 
Late on the afternoon of the 12th of March 
occurred an incident which elicited a reply 
to the question which I have above recorded. 


CHAPTER XI. 

Tue fierce. March winds which had swept 
across the wolds during the past week had 
given way to a mild beneficent rain, softening 
the cracked earth, and healing its suffering 
vegetation. Husbandmen and fox-hunters 
alike rejoiced; the latter indeed regarded it 
as a boon sent especially from heaven for the 
promotion of their favorite sport. “You 
see, sir,” as the old coachman said to me, 
“the groun’s as ’ard as nails, and knocks 
them poor ’osses’ legs about terrible.” Not 
that Mr. Ridgway cared either as agriculturist 
or sportsman, The bitter blast. chapped his 
face as he sauntered up and down the terrace 
in a sable coat, polishing a line of his trans- 
lation, and therefore he was glad of the 
change. Otherwise, the tender shoots, too 
early forced forward by a warm February, 
might be cut off for all he cared, and fox- 
hunters be exterminated from the face of the 
iron-bound earth. With his proclivities it 
was much that he was not that abhorred 
thing, a “vulpicide.” It'might have been 
looked for that he should have trapped every 
fox in his covers, and have rigidly shut his 
park gates against “the field’? when in full 
cry. But diplomacy led him always to try and 
stand well with his fellow-men when neither 
obstinacy nor resentment ranged themselves 
on the opposite side, as they did in the case 
of his feud with the village. The master of 
the hounds had permission to draw the Haps- 
bury covers when he pleased; and once at 
least in the season the meet was at the house 
itself, when a sumptuous breakfast was pre- 
pared for such as were disposed to avail them- 
selves of Mr. Ridgway’s hospitality. 

On the day in question the hounds had 
met some miles distant. But the direction 
of the wind, which had shifted round to the 
southwest, led my friend the coachman to 
predicate that, if found, Master Reynard 
would be likely te run in our direction. The 
rain cleared away as the day wore on, and 
late in the afternoon, my work being com- 
pleted, I set off for a distant hill in the park, 
which commanded a vast expanse of country. 
A dweller in the great city from my youth 
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upwards, I had few opportunities of seeing 
the chase, but it had always possessed great 
attractions for me from a pictorial point of 
view. There is no prettier sight I think than 
#he hounds in full cry, and a large “field” 
after them. On this memorable afternoon I 
toiled over some ploughed fields and up a 
steep bit of down, in hopes of getting a sight 
of the run, if it should haply come in this 
direction ; and I was rewarded. 

When three parts up the hill, I caught the 
faint sound of the huntsman’s horn from a 
distant cover, and then presently the yelping 
of the hounds, and the far-off “ Tally-ho!’ 
reached me, growing stronger as I breasted 
the rising ground. A moment more and they 
came in sight—in front, a reddish-brown 
speck, scudding away for dear life across the 
fields, followed after an interval of shouting, 
hallooing and yelping, by other specks, white 
and liver-colored, and then a great stream of 
riders in scarlet, pouring from the wood at 
every issue. I watched them down by the 
furzy hollow, to some water-meadows, and 
over a brook which skirted the park on this 
side; then Reynard slipped through the fence, 
and was away across the open sward, 
straight for the house, while the “field” took 
advantage of a gate a few yards further on, 
and swept into the park in staggering defile. 
Iran down the hill, hoping to come in for 
the death in the open, for now the thick cop- 
pice hid them all from my sight; but by the 
time I had traversed field and coppice all 
vestige of them had disappeared, and the 
deep quiet of twilight was beginning to gath- 
er over the park. I walked rapidly towards 
the house, which was still a mile distant; 
there was not a sound; nothing to indicate 
that a great company had just passed that 
way, and must be still near athand. As I 
skirted the lake, and the Italian portico and 
flight of steps came in sight, I saw, to my 
surprise, a crowd of men on foot, and several 
hunters, held by grooms, around the entrance. 
What could this mean? Had the fox been 
killed on the very doorsteps? I hurried on; 
and when I broke into the public footpath, a 
few yards from Assunta’s window, there she 
stood, with dilated eyes, one hand twisted in 
the string of the window-blind, the other 
clutching the sill. She did not see me; she 
saw nothing but the knot of men in scarlet 
under the portico, A man passed me on 
horseback at full gallop. 

“ The doctor lives four miles off,” I heard 
@ man say as I came up. 
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“ What has happened ?” I asked. 

“A gentleman has had a very bad fall. I’m 
afraid he’s killed.” 

“No, no, not so bad as that; he’s only 
stunned, and his head is hurt. If we could 
but get a doctor!” 

“Tt was nothing of a jump,” said another, 
“and Harry, who never stops at anything! 
—how the deuce did it happen ?” 

‘*He’d been up all night as usual, and was 
screwed when he came out; and he has had 
a pull at his brandy-flask whenever he could 
during the day. Isaw he’d no seat as we 
were galloping along in the open.” 

“ Who—who is the gentleman?” I asked, 
with a horrible anticipation of the truth. 

“Mr. Walbrooke, of the Grange.” 

I ran up the steps and pushed by the crowd 
of servants in the hall, forcing my way into 
Mr. Ridgway’s morning-room, on the left- 
hand side, where they told me poor Harry 
lay. I found him stretched upon the sofa, 
surrounded by three or four gentlemen; one 
ripping open the high black stock men wore 
in those days, another dashing water in his 
face, women-servants hurrying to and fro 
with sponges and basins, Mr. Ridgway stand- 
ing just so much concerned as good breeding 
demanded, with his back to the fire. Ilooked 
upon my old friend’s face, the face that I had 
known in boyhood so fresh, so very fair, so 
full of glee and impudence. It was hardly 
recognizable. Bloated, swollen, great purple 
stains under the eyes, deep furrows from the 
nostrils to the corners of the mouth, I asked 
myself whether it was possible that this could 
be the man I had last seen scarcely two years 
ago? He remained insensible. A little 
stream of blood flowed from the temple, 
which the women stanched. 

“How soon can the doctor be here?” I 
asked. 

“Tt all depends on whether he is at home 
when the message reaches his house,” replied 
Mr. Ridgway. “ Jane, there is a spot of blood 
on the carpet. You had better have Mr. 
Walbrooke carried to a bedroom. It is im- 
possible that he can be removed from the 
house to-night. Mr. Mandeville, will you not 
have a glass of sherry before your long ride 
home ?” 

The gentleman thus appealed to, and vio- 
lently roused to a consciousness that he was 
not expected to remgin much longer in at- 
tendance upon his friend, boldly said that, 
with Mr. Ridgway’s permission, he would 
stay till the doctor’s arrival. The others, 
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who, I take it, were but slightly acquainted 
with their host, meeting with no encourage- 
ment to do likewise, left the room one after 
another. 

“You will find refreshment in the dining- 
room,” said Mr, Ridgway, with infinite ur- 
banity. ‘‘ Thomas, show these gentlemen the 
way, and admit no one else but the doctor, 
when he comes.” 

We carried poor Harry between us to an 
upper chamber, and laid him on the bed. 
About half an hour after the doctor arrived. 
He pronounced that there was a slight con- 
cussion of the brain, from the effects of which 
the sufferer was even now slowly reviving. 
The collar-bone and two of the ribs were 
broken. What the internal injuries might 
be it was impossible, at present, to ascertain, 

“Cut off his clothes as soon as you can, 
and get him into bed before he becomes con- 
scious of pain,” said the doctor. And Mr. 
Mandeville and I performed this operation, 
aided by one of the servants. It was lucky 
we did so. Scarcely was the poor fellow free 
from his saturated mud-stained garments, 
when his whole body became convulsed by 
the most violent twitchings, followed by 
groans, rising gradually into shrieks. The 
eyes glared wide, utterly unconscious of all 
around; a cold sweat started out upon his 
forehead, and then suddenly a tremor seized 
him from head to foot. For some time he 
seemed incapable of articulation; his lips 
moved, and he uttered wild yells, like those 
of some tortured animal, but he said nothing, 
until at last, leaping up in the bed, he 
shouted: 

“Take them away! For God’s sake, man, 
take them! They’re crawling all up me. 
There! there! my arm. They’ve got hold of 
my arm—ugh! They’re getting inside me! 
They’re choking me! ‘Kill them, for God’s 
sake! Can’t you see them? black slimy 
things—ugh! They’re fastening on me; they 
are sucking my blood out. Help! Will no 
one take them off? There, man, there! They 
are plain enough. Damnation!’ 

And the shriek that followed must have re- 
sounded to the furthest corner of the house, 
It is enough to give a sample of his ravings. 
Over the painful scene that followed I draw 
a veil. It took four of us to hold him down, 
and his injuries, poor fellow, made it doubly 
difficult and cruel work. The doctor poured 
a little brandy down his throat from time to 
time, then as the violence of the attack sub- 


sided he sank back, cowering among the pil- 
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lows, and sobbing like a child. I was thank- 
ful that he knew no one, that he had no rec- 
ollection of what had befallen him, or knowl- 
edge of where he was. Mr. Mandeville had 
now departed; the doctor and I and a servant 
were left with Harry; Mr. Ridgway, much to 
my annoyance, kept looking in from time to 
time, studying the scene in a philosophic 
spirit from the doorway, and then sauntering 
out. I took advantage of the momentary 
lull in the frenzied man’s condition to go in- 
to the passage and beg Mr. Ridgway to keep 
away from the room. 

“Send up another man, if you will; the 
coachman is strong, and if another violent 
attack comes on we shall want him, but keep 
away yourself. You can do no good, and if 
he were suddenly to remember you, I can’t 
say what the consequences might be. We 
must keep him in ignorance of where he is, 
when he recovers his consciousness, as long 
as possible, Mr. Ridgway.” 

* By all means,” said my host, with a smile. 
““Were I vindictive I could wish the poor 
wretch no worse punishment for his brutal 
insolence to me—(do you remember that 
night, just five years ago?)—than to be re- 
duced to such a state as this. It might cure 
Mrs. Ridgway of some of her sentimentality 
to see him now, with that blotched and bloat- 
ed face.” 

“For Heaven’s sake,” said I, “see that 
Mrs. Ridgway remains in her own wing of 
' the house, out of hearing of the poor fellow’s 
ravings, if possible.” 

Mr. Ridgway looked at his watch. 

“Tt is very near the dressing-bell. Shall 
we put off dinner for half an hour?” 

*T can’t leave him. You must excuse me. 
I could eat nothing if I came down.” 

Mr. Ridgway shrugged his shoulders with a 
little pitying smile for my weakness, and 
turned upon his heel, 

The hour wore on. The sufferer’s restless- 
ness increased again. It was impossible to 
set the broken bones in his present condition. 
From the unshuttered window the last gleam 
of twilight died out, and night closed over the 
tops of the elm trees in the park. Some one 
brought in a candle, and set it on a distant 
table. There was a strong light from the fire, 
which fell on the pillow, on poor Harry’s wild 
eyes and fevered cheek, as he tossed from 
side to side, muttering and moaning. By this 
time they must be at dinner in the room im- 
mediately below. I thought of poor Assunta, 
sitting opposite her lord, and I wondered 
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whether, by any evil chance, she had learned 
who was the sufferer up stairs. The doctor 
asked if it was possible to get some ice. I 
opened the door, which was directly opposite 
the bed, softly, to waylay a servant in the hall 
without ringing the bell. As I did so I thought 
I heard a rustle in the passage, but all was 
instantly still again, and I could see nothing. 
I called to the butler over the stair: 

“We want some ice. Are Mr. and Mrs. 
Ridgway at dinner?” 

“Only Mr. Ridgway, sir. Mrs. Ridgway is 
not quite well, and is keeping her room. Ill 
send to the ice-house at once, sir.”’ 

It was a relief to find that Assunta was not 
so near at hand. Her own room was far 
away from the main body of the house. I 
shut the door, as I believed, and returned to 
the sufferer’s bedside. He cried aloud that 
the faces of devils were gibbering at him from 
the corners of the room, that they were wait- 
ing to spring upon him, and then, before we 
could stop him, with a sound which was 
something between a howl and a scream, he 
bounded from the bed, and made one rush 
towards the door. It was open, and there 
stood Assunta, with clasped hands, clinging 
to the lintel, her white lips parted, her eyes 
wild with horror, trembling from head to foot. 
The others had seized and dragged Harry 
back to the bed. I ran to the door, and tried 
to lead Mrs. Ridgway away, but she clung to 
the woodwork. 

“This is no place for you, you must come 
away,” I said; and I forcibly shut the door 
from the outside. “Let me implore you to 
go back to your room, and remain quiet. I 
will come, by-and-by, and let you know how 
he is.” 

“Remain quiet, ay, remain quiet,’ she re- 
peated, as if mechanically. Then, her voice 
rising into a wail, the like of which I have 
never heard, “O my God! my God! forgive 
me!’ she moaned. “It is I who have brought 
him to this.” And with a cry as that of some 
wounded bird, she turned and fled down the 
passage, feeling blindly at the wall for sup- 
port. My heart yearned to go after her, but 
what could Ido? I watched her white gar- 
ments fluttering along the dim corridor, until 
it made a sudden bend, and I lost sight of 
her. Poor soul! Poor soul! 

This second attack of delirium tremens was 
even more violent than the first, and of longer 
duration. For nearly an hour it taxed all our 
strength to keep the poor fellow under sub- 
jection, listening in the meantime to his cries 


of abject terror, alternating with the most 
frightful imprecations. I would that any 
man with a tendency to drink had passed 
that hour with us. That awful lesson would 
have cured him if anything could do so. 

The reaction came at last, and he lay there, 
exhausted, with closed eyes, the ice on his 
head. The doctor believed he would now set 
the broken bones. A woman-servant entered 
with some bandages; I whispered to her, 
“Go to Mrs. Ridgway and say that the gen- 
tleman is much better.” The clock struck 
nine. 

I fancied I heard a commotion in the house, 
a hurrying of feet to and fro, the shutting of 
doors, the calling of many voices, and then, 
after a little interval, Mr. Ridgway opened 
the bedroom door and beckoned me to come 
out. He was quite calm, but deadly white. 

“Do you know where Mrs. Ridgway is?” 
he asked. 

“Great God, no! What has happened ?’. 

“She is not to be found. She is nowhere 
in the house.” 

For one instant I felt stunned, then a hor- 
rible presentiment curdled the blood in my 
veins, and I grasped his arm with a hand of 
iron. ‘The water, man, the water. Nota 
moment to be lost.”’ 

Iran down the staircase, and shouting to 
some of the men who were gaping there to 
bring lanterns, I seized a lamp in the hall, 
and dashed out into the black night, making 
my way straight for the lake. 

One dreadful hour of suspense, the death 
agonies of hope, followed. That scene is be- 
fore me now with terrible distinctness, the 
lights gleaming round the swampy edges of 
the water, the affrighted wild fowl! fluttering 
in all directions, the shouts of men with 
torches throughout the park, the gathering 
crowd of villagers, and then—and then—at 
last something white is seen among the sedges, 
aman reaches it with a boat-hook, a great 
cry goes up from twenty voices at once—it is 
a body—they turn it over—and the moon 
shines down upon the upturned face of 
Assunta. 

Life had long been extinct. When she left 
me and ran down the corridor, the poor soul, 
crazed with horror, must have opened a side 
door, and fled straight to the water. The 
men, returning from the ice-house, had seen 
something white flit past. She had cast her- 
self in, face foremost, and had drifted toa 
place where the reeds and rushes caught the 
body, and held it wedged in among them. 
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I knelt beside her on the sward ; I support- 
ed that dear head, and tried vainly to chafe 
back the departed life; and I have an indis- 
tinct vision of Mr. Ridgway, muffled in furs, 
standing before me. 

In the long night of misery that followed d 
had but one comfort, one consoling thought 
—God had mercifully bereft her of reason to 
take her to himself. It was as much his will, 
as much his doing, as though she had been 
stricken by a lingering illness. Think of what 
her life, already unutterably wretched, would 
have been, after witnessing Harry’s condition, 
the tortures of self-reproach that poor solitary 
soul would have suffered! Iremembered the 
last line of her letter to him, “I shall die in 
your shame.” It was true; the overladen 
brain had given way, and so, in pity, the All- 
Wise suffered her to lay her burden down, 

I have but little more to add. I must have 
spoken some bitter words to Mr. Ridgway, I 
suppose, in the course of that night, but what 
they were I have forgotten. The following 
morning I received a check for my profession- 
al services, with a few lines regretting that, 
in consequence of what had occurred, Mr. 
Ridgway was unable “to take leave of me 
personally.” After this dismissal, it was im- 
possible to remain longer at Hapsbury. It 
distressed me to leave Harry in his precari- 
ous state; but the doctor gave good hopes of 

his being able to be moved to the Grange in 
the course of a few days; he was conscious 
and perfectly calm now, and if there was no 
return of fever, he would do well. I impressed 
on the doctor the necessity of keeping his pa- 
tient in ignorance of where he was, and of all 
that had happened, and I wrote by that post 
to Mrs. Walbrooke and to Lena, at Paris, 
urging their immediate return to the Grange © 
to meet Harry, and offering to join them 
there, if they should require my services in 
nursing him. 

But that summons never came. My in- 
junctions to the doctor, though adhered to in 
the letter, were unfortunately, as I afterwards 
learned, violated in spirit. Mr. Ridgway be- 
haved admirably, obtruding himself neither 
personally nor by any message upon the un- 
fortunate rival thus forced to be his guest, 
while he gave directions that the sick man 
should want for nothing. But, by some 
strange oversight, or the cruel will of fate, 
Harry’s departure from Hapsbury took place 
on the morning of Assunta’s funeral, though 
an hour after the long pompous train had left 
the house. As he was being carried down 
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the great stairs, the poor fellow looked around 
him, and recognized with a shudder of dis- 
may the famous hall of Hapsbury, with its 
Roman emperors and marble columns, unlike 
nything else in the county. Sad-faced ser- 
ts in deep mourning stood there, and, 
while he was lifted into his carriage, some 
workmen were hoisting a hatchment over thé 
great portico. He shut his eyes and turned 
deadly white; a minute or two later, the 
travelling-carriage passed in the park some 
of the mourning-coaches on their return. The 
sick man looked out as the first coach went 
slowly by; a face was at the window—it was 
Mr. Ridgway’s. 

Harry never recovered that shock. He in- 
sisted upon learning every particular of the 
frightful catastrophe that had happened, and, 
in their ignorance of the effect which a knowl- 
edge of the truth must have upon him, to ap- 
pease him, as they believed, they told him all. 
He divined, no doubt, but too clearly what 
causes had brought this tragedy to pass, and 
the blow, falling as it did upon a constitution 
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already undermined, hastened the end, which, 
I believe, could not have been long delayed. 
Peace be with thee, poor erring Harry! With 
all thy faults, I loved thee dearly, and I often 
think that, tried as thou wert, most of us 
might have fallen like thee. 

Mr. Ridgway survived his wife twenty 
years. Wenevyermetagain. Iread his name 
occasionally in the papers, as present at one 
of the dilettante societies’ meetings, or as hav- 
ing purchased some famous work of art for an 
enormous sum, And that is all I ever heard 
of him. He is long since gone to his last ac- 
count, whither I, too, shall soon be called. 
What am I, that I should pronounce sentence 
on him, standing as he now does in the pres- 
ence of that Judge before whom the secrets 
of all hearts are laid bare? He was a mys- 
tery to me from the beginning; he remained 
so unto the end; but it was a mystery, alas! 
that brought ruin and desolation into the 
lives of those I loved best on earth. 

THE END. 


“FROM UNDER FOOT.” 


BY MRS, B. F. CULBERTSON. 


THE heat of the sultry July afternoon had 
found its way even into Mrs, Yarnell’s cosy 
sitting-room. It looked as if it should have 
been the coolest of comfortable places. The 
little gothic cottage itself was almost hemmed 
in by the tall slender maples, whose shadows 
seemed bound to protect it from the too ar- 
dent glances of the sun. 


The open windows, the white curtains flut- 
tering airily in the breeze, and the straw mat- 
ting on the floor, would have been refreshing 
to any one but the weary woman who drew 
her chair to one of the windows. Young and 
pretty she was, but for the cloud upon her 
face, and the tired look in her eyes, 


With a rapid movement the light work- 
table was wheeled up before her chair, and 
she sat down, her discontent finding vent in 
words as she turned over the articles of cloth- 
ing to be mended. 


Rafe’s best linen blouse, torn at the shoul- 


der, she remembered, in the wild romp with 
the May children the Saturday afternoon pre- 
vious. Effie’s dress, the white cambric, which 
had been bought and made by her grand- 
mother, had a rent in one of the flounces, 


The child was certain it had “ just come” 
there, and cried herself to sleep about it; for 
Effie was a careful little thing, and thought- 
ful far beyond her years; but her sorrow did 
not mend the dress nor calm her mother’s 
displeasure. 

Then came the mythical “last straw” 
which broke the camel’s back—the overskirt 
of her own best muslin woefully torn by the 
clinging fingers of Robbie. Poor little Rob- 
bie! who had clamored for “tates” till he 
grew tired, and only meant to enforce his ar- 
gument the least bit in the world, succeeding 
in getting a slap on the little fat fingers, 


which quite took away his relish for the cake 
which came tardily. 


“Nothing but mending, week in and week 
out,”’ she said to her husband, who stopped 
by the window with a glass of fresh water. 
“And it never will be any better till the chil+ 


dren are from under foot, Iam heartily tired 


of it all!” 

From under foot? Poor little ne’er-do- 
weels! You mean by that, when they have 
laid aside the baby ways which delight us so, 
and, in common parlance, are grown up.” 


. “ From under Foot.” 


“Tt is easy for you to jest who have so lit- 
tle real care of them,” she remarked, acridly. 
“But the Utopia to which I look with long- 
ing eyes is when the children are from under 
foot!’ There was a show of resentment in 
her manner, and the needle snapped through 
the sheer folds of the muslin with a swift- 
ness astonishing to behold. 

Yarnell walked away slowly, half regretting 
the fate which had so changed the sweet bride 
he had won to the impatient woman mending 
by the window. 

“Where’s Robbie, mamma?’ And Effie’s 
anxious little face peered in at the kitchen 
door. 

“T don’t know. With your papa, likely.” 
And the needle flew faster after the interrup- 
tion, while she wondered in a vague way if 
Robbie had fallen asleep behind a “shock” 
of wheat. 

“Ts the baby with you, mother?’ It was 
Rafe this time, and his brown eyes were dart- 
ing here and there in fruitless search; for 
Robbie’s busy fingers were not delving in the 
work-basket for stray spools, and every toy 
and book was in its proper place on table and 
whatnot; the lounge was smooth, and the 
chintz cover alarmingly straight. 

**Heis not here. I think your father took 
him out to the field.” 

**T have been out in the field all the after- 
noon, and I have not seen Robbie since din- 
ner.” There was a quaver in Rafe’s voice 
that struck a fear to her heart, and it was the 
anxious mother who laid her work aside 
hastily, but the impatience had given place 
to a deeper feeling. Robbie was but an un- 
reasoning baby at best, and there was no con- 
jecture as to the mischief he might be in, or 
the harm he might be exposed to. 

Quick eyes searched the house; everything 
was in its place, and not a vestige of Robbie. 
The hobby-horse was standing disconsolately 
in the spot where he had left it yesterday. 
In the kitchen, on the doorstep, lay his little 


straw hat, guarding, as it were, a half-eaten 


cake. 

The mother’s anxiety was at its height 
when Yarnell came up from the field. 

“ Robbie is notin the house. Do you know 
anything about him ?” 

“Let us hope he is ‘from under foot,’ if 


only for an hour,” he replied, cruelly; not 

less than human, though, for her fretful 

words were yet fresh in his memory. His 

carelessness was born of fatigue, and he re- 

pented the next moment; her white face and 
33 
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anxious eyes touched him, and he continued, 
sorry I said that, Mary. Never mind; 
go in the house. I will find him and bring 
him in.” 

But remembering the garden swing, she 
was half way down the path before he had 
finished speaking. There was a delicate im- 
press of a chubby barefoot in the rich soil of 
the cabbage-bed ; leaves of the vegetable and 
blades of onions were lying in a cluster on 
the edge of the walk. He had evidently been 
trying his skill at bouquet-making—and Rob- 
bie’s taste was not the most dainty; every- 
thing that grew fresh and dewy was to him 
*posies,” free for the plucking, from the 
flaming dandelion and dog-fennel, to Effie’s 
pet pinks and sweet violets. 

But the swing hung straight between the 
two great pear trees, and bore no little Robbie. 

“O the baby! Whereis he?” she thought. - 

The orchard, the barn, and then the fields 
were searched. No Robbie in the neighbor- 
ing thicket, no little fearless climber on the 
hay-mow, no chubby fingers hunting for 
strawberries in the meadows, from whence 
all the berries had disappeared a fortnight 


ago. 

Two or three neighbors passing by joined 
in the search, and as the anxiety grew upon 
them, still others came, till at length almost 
all the settlers thereabouts hy gathered 
there. 

Effie and Rafe were brought to the house 
from the fields, sobbing and almost heart- 
broken, where they were kept by an old lady 
who had come to console Mrs. Yarnell. But 
she would not be consoled, and wandered on 
—on—almost distracted, seeking for her baby. 

The search was extended to the woods, 
torches lit up the dim arcades when the even- 
ing sank into night, but the lights that fell 
brightly over the delicate fern and bending 
brake discovered to the watchful eyes no lit- 
tle baby form, and the slumbering echoes of 
the forest woke and died away and no answer 


came to their repeated calls, 
The moon hung pale and faint against the 


horizon, and dawn was coming rosily in the 
east when they sought their homes for a brief 
respite, ere commencing the search anew. 

It was no impatient mother, murmuring 


about the trouble of little children “ under 


foot,” who walked through the rooms that 
morning, strangely desolate without the mu- 
sic of the baby voice and sunny face of little 
Robbie. Clasping Effie and Rafe closely to 
her—grateful as only a stricken mother can 


be for the sweet childish sympathy—who can 
tell how bitter were the thoughts crowding 
through her overtaxed brain? Yarnell was 
still in the forest, unable to quit the search 
until the child was found. 

There was a strange bustle in the kitchen, 
a noise of many feet over the bare floor, which 
aroused Mrs. Yarnell from the apathy into 
which she had fallen. 

A dim perception that perhaps some news, 
at least, had arrived—some clue leading ‘to 
the discovery of her lost darling—forced it- 
self upon her, and she rushed toward the 
door, and reaching it, met the baby her heart 
was aching for. 

“Robbie tum’d home, mamma! Oo glad 
Robbie tum ?” 

She would have fainted but that the sweet 
warm kisses upon lips and cheeks, and the 
cool soft baby hands, alone drove the faintness 
away. 

_ After a while she heard it all from the burly 
old farmer who had brought Robbie home. 

He had been to mill the day before, and 
passing by Mr. Yarnell’s farm, was desirous 
to see the new reaper work. Had hitched his 
horses below the garden, and left them, per- 
haps half an hour; and did not discover Rob- 
bie until after sundown, when the chores 
were done, and he went to the wagon to un- 
load his gist, and then, for the first time, 
saw the sleeping child behind the bags of 
flour and bran. He had climbed in to get a 
ride—never doubting that his papa owned all 
the wagons stopping at their gate—and fell 
asleep before the farmer came back from the 
field. 

Mr. Simpson had taken him to the house, 
and the good wife and the children had pet- 
ted the frightened child till no regret for the 
home four miles away lingered in the infant 
mind. 

**T allowed ye’d be uneasy about him, but 
had no idee the whole country would be out 
huntin’ for him. I’m sorry now I didn’t 
hitch right up and bring him home, late as it 
was; but the woman wouldn’t hear of it, and 
we took the best care of the little chap we 
could.” 

Yarnell, who had returned and heard most 
of the story, and his happy though almost 
hysterical wife, could only thank him—with 
more gratitude in their hearts than the hon- 
-est farmer guessed of, for the lesson they had 
Jearned thereby. 

“Oo lubs Wobbie kite much, don’t 00, 
mamma? Oo glad Wobbie not in bid woods, 


' was a model of propriety after this. 
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mamma?” And the little one’s coaxing voice 
never sounded so sweet before. 

Effie and Rafe, in their delight, vowed never 
to lose sight of the little sprite again. 

“And to think that Robbie had a nice bed, 
instead of the moss and lichens!’ said Eflie, 
with a gay little laugh; whose effect was to 


break up the gravity which had fallen upon 
them. 


I wish I could tell you that baby Robbie 
That I 
cannot do so is because the little hands proved 
to be disarranging elements as before, and he 
was not a bit less mischievous, neither less 
lovable. 

But he has never lost sight of the idea 
which dawned upon his bright little mind the 
morning of his return; namely, that mamma 
really loved, and would miss little Robbie. 

The mother is much more patient than of 
yore—more like the bride of old; growing 
more like her old self with every lesson of 
patience, with the duties of every day. And 
perhaps in the future years her heart will be 
gladdened, for her children will surely “‘ rise 
up and call her blessed.” 


THE RIVER AMAZON. 

The Amazon, the largest river of the world, 
has an area of draining nearly three times as 
large as that of all the rivers of Europe that 
empty themselves into the Atlantic. The 
plain is entirely covered with a dense primeval 
forest, through which the only paths that lead 
the traveller out are those made by the wild 
beasts which roam its almost unbounded for- 
ests. Humboldt has remarked that two mis- 
sion stations might be only afew miles apart, 
and yet the residents would require a day and 
a half to visit each other, along the windings 
of the small streams. Even the wild animals 
get so involved in impenetrable masses of 
wood, that even the jaguar is compelled to 
live for a long time in the trees, a terror to 
the monkey, whose domains they have in- 
vaded. The trees often measure from eight 
to ten feet in diameter; and the intervals are 
occupied by shrublike plants, which here, in 
these tropical regions, become aborescent. 
The origin of the Amazon is unknown. It is 
navigable for two thousand miles from the 
ocean; it is one hundred miles wide at the 
mouth, and in some places six hundred feet 
deep; and its torrent projects, as it were, 
into the ocean more than three hundred miles, 
perceptibly altering its waters even at that 
distance from the shore, 


Kitty’s Thanksgiving. 


KITTY’S THANKSGIVING. 


BY ANNA MASON, 


L 


“ Krrry, my dear,” said George Heith, gaz- 
ing fondly at his pretty little wife; “ you’ve 
often heard me speak of my friend Will How- 
ard! LI haven’t seen him since I’ve been a 
married man, and now he’s coming to pay 
us a visit, and to become acquainted with my 
precious little wife.” 

“Indeed!” responded Mrs, Kitty, elevating 
her eyebrows, while her dimples gave empha- 
sis to her worcs, ‘‘ When will this best be- 
loved chum of yours arrive ?” 

“In t.me for our Thanksgiving dinner, 
dearest, probably the evening before.’ 

Here George Heith paused and took a de- 
liberate and comprehensive survey of Kitty, 
as if he’d never seen her before and was de- 
termined to impress the lovely image on the 
inner vision of his memory. 

Then he added: 

“Tomy way of thinking, you’re sufficiently 
pretty, Kitty, without all those gewgaws and 
gimeracks in which your feminine soul seems 
to delight. Id like to see you try ‘sweet 
simplicity ’ for once.” 

** Perhaps I will, dear, just to please you,’ 
assented Mrs. Kitty, prettily and demurely. 
“Does your friend share your weakness for 
that style?” 

“T really don’t know,” replied Mr. Heith, 
with a smile, ‘“ He used to laugh at me and 
say I might as well attempt to make the 
Ethiopian to change his skin, or the leopard 
his spots, as to endeavor to revolutionize a 
woman's dress, or induce her to walk in de- 
fiance of the fashions.” 

“Very foolish of you to waste so much 
time on so vain an effort, then,’ remarked 
Mrs. Kitty, with a gay little laugh. “ You'll 
succeed ‘ when rivers run up hill! ” 

Now George and Kitty were as loving and 
devoted a couple as ever walked conientedly 
through life side by side; and this modest 
little home, under Mrs, Kitty’s skillful man- 
agement, was a perfect paradise on earth. So 
thought her husband, and he was never tired 
of praising his young wife’s clever house- 
keeping. 

But George Heith had a hobby, which to 
Kitty, fond of “outward adorning,” was ex- 
tremely annoying; he was never weary of 


ridiculing the folly of women in dress, 
It must be admitted that our heroine took 
a deep delight in “ plaiting the hair, and 
wearing gold,” alsoin “the putting on of 
apparel,” 

It may then be readily imagined that while 
arranging her hair in puffs and frizzes, assist- 
ing nature by the addition of sundry artificial 
braids and curls, it was not pleasant to have 
her critical husband lecturing her and throw- 
ing at her head, so to speak, incontrovertible 
quotations from that severe Apostle Peter, 
showing his profound contempt for “ broid- 
ered hair, or gold, or pearls, or costly array.’ 

Then, too, how George would laugh at the 
gilded butterflies, the coquettish bows, the 
bits of feather and jet which she delighted to 
place artistically in her hair. Overskirts, he 
spoke of as an abomination and a wicked 
waste of goods, while as for flounces and ruf- 
fles, he had no patience! 

* You’d look better in my eyes, Kitty,” he 
would frequently say, “‘ with your hair plain- 
ly and smoothly combed back from your face 
and twisted into a simple knot behind. 
We're .losing our Republican simplicity! 
Six yards of goods is enough to make any 
woman a dress; it’s as much as our grand- 
mothers required. A calico dress, clean and 
whole, is good enough to be worn at any 
place!” 

Then the cruel fellow had made fun of her 
shoes; her dear little thin-soled, rosetted 
slippers, and her exquisite bronze boots with 
their fearful and wonderful heels. 

“A good calfskin shoe, made high, with 
thick soles, and no heels at all, would be 
much more sensible!’ 

O, you, my feminine readers! were not 
such speeches as these enough to try the pa- 
tience of a saint? 

Mr. George Heith was in the habit of ut- 
tering such sentiments daily, in a dictatorial, 
dogmatic manner, as if it were impossible 
that sensible persons could hold two opinions 
on such a subject. 

He wasn’t more than half aware of how 
much he did say, nor of how disagreeable it 
might be to Kitty, who received his lectures 
with pouts, laughter or blushes, as the case 
might be. 
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Yet in his heart of hearts, he was really 
proud of his wife’s elegant and ladylike ap- 
pearance, and admired the skill and ingenu- 
ity which could make a little go so far, and 
would have been highly indignant at any one 
else who should venture to call her taste and 
judgment in dress into question. 

But Mrs. Kitty didn’t know all this, and 
for some time had been planning how to ef- 
fect a cure. Now she saw an opportunity for 


carrying out a naughty plot. 


IL. 


Ir was the day before Thanksgiving, and 
Mrs. Kitty had been very busy compounding 
goodies and dainties for the morrow. She 
had put her small house in exquisite order, 
while as a special compliment to the expected 
guest a basket of fragrant flowers adorned 
the “ spare room.” 

George had seen and admired all these ar- 
rangements, and Kitty had stolen out to the 
gate with him for a parting kiss, as he was 
about to start for his drive to the depot, 
promising him sweetly—the dreadful little 
hypocrite !—to be all dressed, and to have a 
charming supper in readiness when he should 
return with Mr. Howard. 

No sooner was her poor unsuspicious hus- 
band off, than Mrs. Kitty, in great glee, flew 
to her room and began to dress. 

Down came her pretty hair! Every false 
bit was tucked into a box fragrant with the 
intoxicating sweetness of sandal-wood. Her 
own she brushed until it shone like satin, 
then gathered it tightly back from her face 
and screwed it into the ugliest possible little 
knot behind. Pulling out her earrings she 
found the prim effect all that her mischiev- 
ous heart could desire. 

Next her small feet were encased in a pair 
of calfskin shoes made exactly as her hus- 
band had so often and so eloquently de- 
scribed. She slipped on a calico dress really 
made from six yards of goods, straight in the 
waist, with long tight sleeves, and a skirt 
short and scant, guiltless of a ruffle. 

(Indeed, it would seem Mrs. Kitty was re- 
serving all ruffles for her husband’s temper.) 

She completed this costume in assuming a 
narrow linen collar, then stood gazing and 
laughing at herself in the mirror. She did 
not look altogether hideous, for a fine figure, 
regular features, and soft warm coloring 
would assert themselves. 
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Kitty ran merrily down stairs, completed 
supper arrangements, and seated herself in 
the window to watch for her husband and 
her expected guest. Yes, there they were, 
coming up the road! Bravo! Mrs. Kitty. 
She ran to the door to meet them. 

George’s look of consternation when his 
eye fell on her was simply ludicrous. Wicked 
Mrs. Kitty was perfectly self-possessed, and 
greeted Mr. Howard most cordially. Then 
with the “light foot of a fairy,” she flew 
about, here, there, everywhere, on hospitable 
thoughts intent, and the newly arrived guest 
watched her with an amused smile. 

Supper was delicately served, and would 
have been a complete success had not George 
sat glum as the skeleton atthe banquet. The 
expression of his face was lugubrious; his 
natural talkativeness strangely subdued. 

Early in the evening Mrs. Kitty excused 
herself and retired, leaving the gentlemen to 
talk over old times, and to enjoy a quiet 
smoke. At first the conversation was harm- 
less and commonplace enough; but at last 
it veered around to Mrs. Kitty’s sweet little 
self. Mr. Howard felt called upon to speak 
to George of his wife. 

“She’s a charming woman?!’ he said, 
warmly. Then added, with an embarrassing 
laugh, ‘‘ By the by, Heith, I see you’ve suc- 
ceeded in finding one you can induce to carry 
out your very sensible theories on the subject 
of a lady’s dress. I never imagined you 
would. You remember how your eccentric 
lectures used to amuse us fellows at college? 
we prophesied in those days that you’d marry 
a perfect butterfly. Not‘a Daniel come to 
judgment’ in the whole crowd of us! After 
all, your ideas were not so bad. Every wo- 
man isn’t as pretty as your wife, though, old 
boy, and, by Jove! not many could stand 
that sort of thing!’ 

“Will,” replied George, solemnly, ‘my 
wife never dressed like that in all her life 
before. She must have done it to punish 
me,” he added, looking ludicrously like a 
big naughty whipped boy. “ I’ve worried the 
poor child fearfully, I suppose. I shall own 
up sold, and beg her pardon!” 

Will Howard stared at him silently for a 
moment, then as the joke became clearer to 
him he burst into a peal of laughter, in which 
poor George was fain to join. 

Mrs. Kitty in her room above, hearing the 
merry cachinnation, smiled knowingly to 
herself. 

George did “own up sold,” and his wife 
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accepted his apologies graciously, begging 
his pardon for the naughty way in which 
she had punished him. 

“ Kitty,” was his only reply “never make 
such a guy of yourself again.” 

Thanksgiving dinner was a grand affair. 
Mrs. Kitty presided, arrayed in an exquisitely 
fitted silk dress adorned by alacefichu. She 
wore an elaborate chain and locket, long ear- 
rings and other ornaments. Her hair was 
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frizzed, curled, puffed and braided to its 
usual dimensions. 

George thought he had never seen her look 
more charming, and was delighted with his 
friend’s evident admiration. 

As for Mrs. Kitty, she remarked demurely 
“that she found she could be unusually sin- 
cere in her thanksgivings that day, as George 
was cured of his only fault.” 


BABY MAUD. 
BY FRANK H. FARWELL. 


Gentle mother, cease your weeping, 
For your baby’s now at rest; 

In the grave, so calmly sleeping, 
Lies the form you’ve oft caressed. 


When the evening twilight falleth, 
No tired feet will to you stray— 

No sweet voice to “mamma” calleth, 
As it did but yesterday. 


Put away the dainty dresses 
That the dear dne oft has worn; 


Kiss again those golden tresses, 
From the little head you’ve shorn. 


Gather up the playthings, scattered 
 Carelessly about the floor; 
Where the little feet have pattered, 
That will come, alas, no more. 


Ne’er again will dimpled fingers, 
In your hair lovingly twine; 

Only,round you now there lingers 
Memory of that babe divine. 


FORTUNE’S CHANGES. 


BY CHARLES P. ILSLEY. 


CHAPTER L 
THE COLLOQUY. 


“ Wuo is that lady, Miss Dunbar? She has 
a very sweet face.” 

The interrogator was a young gentleman 
who had made an early evening call on the 
lady mentioned. The person to whom he 
referred was on the point of taking her leave 
as he entered. 

“The young lady,” said Miss Dunbar, 
slightly emphasizing the noun substantive, 
“has been working for me—a seamstress.” 

“A seamstress! Upon my word, I should 
not have suspected it!’ said the young man. 
“That accounts, no doubt, for the excellent 
taste displayed in her dress. And yet, from 
the slight observation I had of her, there was 
an ease in her manner, an air of refinement, 
one would not look for in a person of her 
caking.” 

“ Really, Mt. Stanley, you are quite observ- 


ing!’ remarked the lady, with a light laugh. 
“As Miss Fortescue is generally employed in 
the first circles, she may have acquired a cer- 
tain degree of polish, although I have not no- 
ticed that she differed from the generality of 
girls of her class, whose greatest ambition 
seems to be to ape the manners and copy the 
style of dress of those who move in the high- 
er walks of life.” : 

A furtive smile flickered for a moment on 
the young man’s face at this characteristic 
remark, as he said in reply: 

“Truly a very laudable ambition, and it 
would seem that success has crowned their 
efforts.” 

“Tam not willing to admit that it is com- 
mendable,” quickly rejoined Miss Dunbar. 
“Tn aping their superiors—I allude now to 
the matter of dress—they are apt to run into 
extravagances far beyond their means.” 

There may be truth in that, Miss Dunbar, 
but surely they are to be commended for 
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their endeavors to attain to a higher degree 
of refinement.” 

“Most certainly, Mr. Stanley, if such be 
their aim. But how few of them accomplish 
it. Instead of that finished ease which marks 
the deportment of a highly-bred lady, you 
will detect in them a vulgar flippancy, a mis- 
erable affectation, which too surely denotes 
their low breeding. Indeed, they ‘put on 
such airs’ that it has come to pass that one 
must be very circumspect, or ‘my lady’ is 
certain to take offence.” y 

“Your remark may apply to some,” said 
the young man, “but I cannot think it will 
to all. This Miss—Fortescue, I think you 
said was her name—she certainly exhibited 
none of that vulgar affectation of which you 
speak—at least I detected none.” 

“O, she may possibly be an exception. I 
have not observed her particularly, but I dare 
say a close scrutiny would discover the usual 
alloy.” 

“And in whom of us may not alloy be 
found, Miss Dunbar? Rarely, very rarely, 
will you find the pure metal. In the best 
there is always some base admiixture.”’ 

“What are you discussing with su@h grave 
earnestness ?” said a young lady, dressed in 
the height of fashion, as she entered the 
room. “I heard something about ‘metals’ 
and ‘alloys,’ which sounded very much like 
one of Professor ——’s lectures.” 

“We were discussing the characters of 
dressmakers,”’ said young Stanley, with a 
mock-serious tone. 

“A very recondite subject, truly’ laughed 
the young lady. “Do not let me interrupt 
you.” 

“We had just commenced as you entered, 
Miss Gates,’’ remarked Miss Dunbar. 

“ Pray proceed, I beg of you. But apropos,” 
rattled on the young lady, “I met my lady 
Fortescdle just around the corner. What 
grand airs she puts on, to be sure! One would 
never suspect that she belongs to the work- 
ing classes. By the by, Miss Dunbar, my er- 
rand was to secure her after you have done 
with her, but she informed me that she does 
not intend to go out hereafter, and if we want 
her services we must wait upon her at her 
own house—the idea!’ 

“ Your mentioning her ‘ grand airs’ reminds 
me,’’ said Miss Dunbar, “‘ that we were speak- 
ing of the pretension of her class in striving 
to imitate those who move in higher circles.” 

“Tsn’t it ridiculous—the idea!’ This last 
was a pet phrase of the young lady’s which 


she made use of on all occasions. “The mo- 
ment a new fashion is introduced,” she con- 
tinued, “ these creatures catch it up and ren- 
der it so common that in a week or two even 
Bridget, forsooth, must sport it.” 

“Insufferable!”’ exclaimed the young gen- 
tleman, smothering an inclination to laughter. 

“There was my new polonaise, you re- 
member it, Miss Dunbar,” kept on the voluble 
Miss Gates, “the pattern of which I obtained 
directly from Paris; the very next Sunday 
after I appeared out in it—would you believe 
it ?—I counted in our church nine—yes, nine 
of the selfsame style, and all among the com- 
mon people—the idea!’ 

“You spoke of airs put on by Miss Fortes- 
cue,” said Stanley, wishing to draw the lady 
out. “I must confess that I thought her very 
unassuming. Her manners appeared natural, 
easy, and wholly free from affectation.” 

“Well, perhaps I should not consider her 
deportment exceptionable in one in a differ- 
ent sphere of life,” replied Miss Gates, “‘ but 
belonging as she does to the working classes, 
it seems to me that a more humble bearing 
would be in better keeping, and that some 
show of deference to those who give her em- 
ployment would be not only proper but poli- 
tic. Instead*of which, she catries herself as 
if she considered that she was under no obli- 
gation for the patronage bestowed upon her, 
that she conferred rather than received a favor 
—in fact, as if she were the most independent 
lady in the land—the idea!’ 

“Pardon me, Miss Gates, but I fail to per- 
ceive why the deportment which would be 
perfectly proper in—say Miss Dunbar, or 
yourself, for instance— should be so offensive 
in Miss Fortescue.” 

“Why, there is all the difference in the 
world between the two cases! We do not 
have to work for a living, shedoes!”’ said the 
lady, with much positiveness, as if that settled 
the point. 

“Because she honestly earns her living, 
then,” asked the young man, “she must sac 
rifice her independence? I am afraid, Miss 
Gates, that I cannot agree with you.” 

“You would then banish all distinctions in 
society, place her ona par with those who 
move in the first society—make her our equal, 
I suppose? Is that your doctrine, Mr. Stan 
ley? The idea!’ And the young lady be 
came much flushed in her earnestness. 

“No, I would not go so far as that,” said 
the young man, with a quiet smjle at the ve- 
hemency manifested by the lady, “but I 
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would correct, if possible, some of the errone- 
ous ideas that exist in regard to labor. Be- 
cause a man—rather let me confine myself to 
your sex—because a woman is forced by cir- 
cumstances to work for her living, I would 
not add to the hardship of her condition by 
socially degrading her; I would not have that 
which should be accounted an honor convert- 
ed into a stigma, as I fear it too often is.” 

“Really, Mr. Stanley, I never suspected 
that you harbored such radical notions!’ said 
Miss Dunbar, with a slightly derisive laugh. 
“You should join the reformers at once.” 

“Tassure you, Miss Dunbar,’ said Stanley, 
with unaffected seriousness, “‘ there is a great 
need of reform in this respect. Smooth it 
over as we will, labor, manual labor, is held 
in degradation, The working man, or the 
working woman, is looked upon as an inferi- 
or, or treated as such. They are not allowed 
independence of thought or action, They 
must be humble and deferential, serf-like in 
their demeanor to their employers, or they 
are accused of ‘ putting on airs.’”’ 

“You put the case rather strongly,” said 
the lady, a conscious blush rising to her 
cheeks, ‘‘and not altogether fairly, I think. 
If we do not choose to associate with those 
we employ, it does not follow that we regard 
them as inferiors.” 

** You may not, Miss Dunbar, but how 
many there are who do! I do not complain 
that you do not see fit to hold companionship 
with those whom you employ, but I protest 
against their being socially ostracized, as, you 
cannot but acknowledge, is too frequently the 
case.” 

“ May it not be, Mr. Stanley, that you gen- 
tlemen are amenable to the same charge you 
bring against us ladies ?” asked Miss Dunbar. 
* Do you make companions of your employ- 
ees—of Pat the hod-carrier, of Mike the gar- 
dener? Are they not treated by you, socially, 
as inferiors ?” 

“Your question is very adroitly put, Miss 
Dunbar,” said the young man, with an 
amused smile, “ but the cases are hardly par- 
allel. Here isa lady who has been as tenderly 
reared, perhaps, as yourself, accomplished 
and refined, and who has enjoyed all the ad- 
vantages that wealth cancommand. She has 
been accustomed from her youth to associate 
with those on an equality with yourself. But 
it has been her fate to experience a reverse of 
fortune. It may be that her father’s death 
has left her i poverished circumstances, 
with an aged Whother dependent upon her, 
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All other means failing, she has recourse to 
her needle for support. The instance I cite 
is all too common to be disputed. Now, I 
ask, why should she, thus bravely and nobly 
Struggling against an adverse fate, be shut 
out from the society to which she has been 
accustomed, and which she is so entinently 
fitted to adorn ?” 

“Tf I should cite a parallel instance of your 
sex,” replied the lady, after a brief pause, 
willing to evade the question, “‘ of a son thus 
reduced from affluence, what would be your 
answer 

“I do not think that you could parallel the 
case, A young man in similar circumstances, 
instead of being thrust from the companion- 
ship of his old associates, would be encour- 
aged to perseverance by their sympathy and 
aid. I believe I am correct, ladies,’ contin- 
ued the young man, rising from his seat after 
a protracted silence, which his companions 
did not seem disposed to break, “‘ and not to 
bore you any longer on this subject, permit 
me to bid you good-evening.”’ 

“Humph!’ ejaculated Miss Gates, after 
he had taken his departure, “ Mr. Stanley has 
taken up a new role, lecturing us ladies—the 
idea!’ 


CHAPTER II. 
THE WOLF AT THE DOOR. 


In the meanwhile, she who had given rise 
to the discussion recorded in the last chapter, 
was proceeding on her homeward way witha 
light step and buoyant heart—more light and 
more buoyant by far than in the early days 
of her work life. A smiling expression light- 
ed up her features as if some pleasant thought 
was nestling in her heart, lending an addi- 
tional charm to her rare beauty. Occasion- 
ally a low snatch of song, a strain here and 
there of some favorite melody, would ripple 
from her lips as if she were surcharged with 
music. Her step, her carriage, every move- 
ment betrayed a natural grace. There was 
not the slightest approach to affectation to 
be discovered in either. The “grand airs” 
spoken of by Miss Gates, existed only in that 
lady’s imagination, or the disparaging re- 
mark was prompted solely from envy or 
jealousy. 

The appearance of the young dressmaker 
could not fail to attract the admiring atten- 
tion of the most casual observer. The most 
critical could find nothing in it to cavil at. 
There was a total absence of everything like 
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meretricious display. The materials of her 
dress were of the simplest kind, but she pos- 
sessed one of those accommodating forms 
that rendered whatever she wore becoming 
to her, and she had the rare taste which 
makes the most ordinary attire attractive. 
Some ladies, let them be as painstaking as 
they will, however prodigal may be their 
means and appliances, lamentably fail to 
produce a pleasing effect. They never appear 
well-iressed. Others, and Miss Forteseue 
was a noticeable instance, meagre as may be 
their toilet, and slight the care bestowed 
upon it, win at once our admiration by the 
fitting and harmonious adjustment of their 
apparel. No part of it seems incongruous, 
nothing is out of place. The effect wrought 
seems something more than the accomplish- 
ment of mere art. 

We have said nothing of the antecedents 
of our heroine. The instance cited by Fred- 
eric Stanley was in nearly every particular 
the counterpart of the experience of Alice 


Fortescue. She had been tenderly reared; 


until the death of her father she had enjoyed 
all the advantages wealth could bestow. The 


best of educational privileges had been hers, 
and she had not slighted them, nor had she 


neglected those graceful accomplishments 
which lend such a charm to the female char- 
acter. All her life, until the shadow fell 
across her path, she had mingled in what is 
somewhat ambiguously styled “the best so- 
ciety ’’—society in which it is very doubtful if 
Miss Gates would be tolerated. 
. In an evil hour her father’s fortune sud- 
denly disappeared. A commercial crisis swept 
over the land, leaving in its wake wreck and 
ruin. The tempest burst when Mr. Fortes- 
cue was prostrated ona bed of sickness. The 
blow fell upon him with crushing effect. He 
was not in a condition to secure a remnant 
of his hardly-acquired property for his wife 
and child, and he died leaving them wholly 
unprovided for. There was no singularity in 
his case. There have been untold numbers 
of such misfortunes in the past—they are of 
daily occurrence—and there will be continual 
sad repetitions of them in the future. 
Fortunately, Mrs. Fortescue possessed a 
limited fortune in her own right—a neat cot- 
tage-like tenement in a suburban town, and 
asmali sum of money, a mere pittance, but 
sufficient for the time being to keep the wolf 
from the door. To this comparatively hum- 
ble abode she removed soon after the death 
of her husband. The change from the pala- 
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tial mansion, her late city residence, was tn- 
deed great, but she accommodated herself to 
her altered circumstances with an unrepin- 
ing spirit. On her daughter’s account, more 
than on her own, she regretted the changes 
that had taken place. For herself life had 
but little to offer. A few more years and she 
would be relieved from all worldly care. But 
the thought of leaving Alice unprovided for, 
at times cast a shadow upon her spirits. 

At the time of her father’s death Alice was 
just entering her seventeenth year. In her 
grief for her loss, she was scarcely conscious 
of the reverse of fortune that had befallen 
them. When, however, in course of time, 
the sad truth gradually dawned upon her, in- 
stead of yielding to despondency she aroused 
herself to meet the exigency with an unquail- 
ing spirit. The occasion brought into action 
the latent forces of her character. From the 
pampered pet of the household’ she suddenly 
developed into a noble, self-sustaining, ener- 
getic woman, willing for any sacrifice and 
prompt for any required duty. She insisted 
upon assuming tasks from which her mother 
would fain have relieved her, and she entered 
upon their performance with such a cheer- 
fulness of spirit aud such ready aptness as 
to immeasurably lighten her toil and dispel 
its irksomeness. That she felt the change in 
her condition, and keenly, too, at times, can- 
not be Uenied; but with a strength of char- 
acter remarkable in one so young, and so deli- 
cately nurtured as she had been, she forced 
her thoughts away from the past, and with a 
brave fortitude disciplined herself to submit 
without a murmur to her lot. 

A time soon arrived which put her resotu- 
tion to the test. Their scanty means were 
nearly exhausted, and with gloomy forebod- 
ings Mrs. Fortescue looked forward to the 
period when actual want would stare them 
in the face. The good woman now reproached 
herself as she surveyed her scantily furnished 
dwelling, and thought how this, that and the 
other article, purchased before she fully 
realized her impoverished condition—before 
she had learned the full value of money— 
might have been dispensed with. It is true 
that their separate cost had been insignifi- 
cant, but the aggregate amounted to a sum 
she now felt she was illy able to spare. To 
one who has had the command of unlimited 
means there is no lesson more difficult to 
learn than that of rigid economy. 

She sought counsel of hey daughter—in- 
stead of a burden she had begun to look upon 


Alice as a support—and suggested the pro- 
priety of disposing of such articles as were 
not absolutely needed. ; 

“No, dear mother,’ said Alice, “let us 
keep them. They would bring us in but the 
merest trifle, and we might as well throw 
them away.” 

“ But, my child,” said the mother, in tones 
of- sadness, “‘our means are nearly gone, 
Something must be done to replenish them.’ 

“Listen to me, mother;’ and there was 
encouragement in the tones and looks of the 
young girl. “TI have a project which I trust 
will afford us relief. Why may I not give 
lessons in music on the piano or in singing ?” 

* My dear child, what do you know about 
teaching ?”’ 

“T know that I have no experience as a 
teacher, mother, but I have been taught, and 
I think I can soon acquire the art. As for 
my qualifications, it would be a reproach to 
me, after so much had been expended on my 
musical education, if I were not competent. 
Ihave the vanity to believe that I am, and 
that, you know, mother dear, is one-half the 
battle.” 

Having fresh in her memory her late life of 
affluency and luxurious ease, remembering 
also how her daughter had been brought up, 
with every want supplied, with not a wish 
ungratified, it was not strange, nay, it was 
very natural, that Mrs. Fortescue should at 
first view the proposal of Alice with some 
degree of repugnance. But her own good 
sense, backed up by the heroic arguments of 
her daughter—and in her case they were he- 
raic—at last overcame this feeling, and re- 
luctantly brought her to entertain and finally 
sanction the project. 

This point settled, the next was to obtain 
pupils. To this task Alice immediately ap- 
plied herself. Unfortunately, her sanguine 
hopes were doomed to an early disappoint- 
ment. She found the field already fully oc- 
cupied. Teachers of long standing had mo- 
nopolized all the scholars. One or two only 
could be secured, not sufficient to make the 

business an object. 

Disappointed but not disheartened at her 
failure, Alice had another proposition to offer. 

“You once complimented me, mother,’ 
she urged, “‘on my expertness with the nee- 
dle. Now I have ascertained that there is 
quije a demand for this kind of work, that it 
is remunerative, and why should we hesitate 
to perform it?” 

“To think we should be reduced to such a 
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strait!’ sighed Mrs. Fortescue, with a very 
pardonable show of distaste. 

“Tt is hard,” said Alice, . “but is it not 
something worse than folly to indulge in such 
reflections? As we are compelled to a hum- 
ble diet,’’ she added, with a light laugh, “ the 
sooner we commence eating it the sooner we 
shall become used to it. Idare say, after a 
while, we shall come to relish it very well!’ 

Alice spoke thus lightly, not that she did 
not fully sympathize in her mother’s feelings 
—not that she did not feel keenly the position 
in which they were placed—but she did it in 
part to give, if possible, a cheerful tone to her 
mother’s spirits, and partly to cloak the emo- 
tions warring in her own breast. Mrs. For- 
tescue at once divined her motive, and fold- 
ing her in a warm embrace, she said, with 
much feeling: 

“The sacrifice, my dear daughter, will be a 
thousand fold more hard to be endured on 
your part than on mine; therefore do as you 
will, and may Heaven reward you for your 
filial devotion !’’ 

It was not long before mother and daughter 
found plenty of employment, and the hungry 
wolf prowling at the door took his departure. 


- If the elite of the place were not disposed to 


associate with Mrs. and Miss Fortescue, they 
were very ready to bestow upon them their 
patronage. With this the latter were well 
content. They were not ambitious to mingle 
with those who assumed to rank higher in 
the social scale, and they were too well versed 
in the ways of the world to resent their 
exclusion. 

It was a blessed thing for Alice that she 
was one who possessed a hopeful, cheerful 
disposition, and who preferred rather to bask 
on the sunny than grope on the shady side of 
life. Many placed in her situation would 
have made themselves miserable by contrast- 
ing their present with their former condition. 
But she wisely entombed the past, and suc- 
cessfully resisted any inclination to exhume 
it. She would not permit herself to indulge 
in repinings, knowing well how useless they 
were, and what evils they wrought, both men- 
tal and physical. She instituted a strict guard 
over her feelings, and whenever she experi- 
enced a tendency to despondency, she com- 
bated it with a firm determination to over- 
come it; and such was her strength of resolve, 
that she at last achieved that most difficult of 
all conquests, victory over self. 

Hence it was that you seldom found a shad- 
ow upon her brow. Hence it was that her 
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features always wore a pleasant, sunny ex- 
pression, the reflex of a contented mind. We 
are aware we are portraying a very perfect 
character, but do not think it has not its pro- 
totype in life. 

It was not customary with Alice to make 
engagements away from home. If her ser- 
vices were required the work was brought to 
the house. This was the general understand- 
ing. Still, in a few instances, and on special 
occasions, she had been induced to deviate 
from this rule. She had done so for Miss 
Dunbar. But her experiences there led to a 
resolve that it should be the last of her en- 
gagements abroad. 

What those experiences were she would 
have found it difficult to explain had she been 
questioned on the subject. Miss Dunbar was 
very polite; in fact, she rather overdid the 
matter—was too lavish of her courtesy. There 
was an evident lack of sincerity in her affabil- 
ity, which neutralized all her efforts to render 
herself agreeable. In her manners she was 
very ladylike, yet there was a certain indefin- 
able something in her demeanor which seemed 
intended to make Alice sensible of the differ- 
ence in their stations. There was nothing in 
her manner openly offensive, nothing which 
one could resent, and that made it all the 
more annoying. Alice was quick to perceive 
anything of this nature, and although she 
would not permit it to ruffle her, she deter- 
mined that hereafter she would not subject 
her forbearance to any such tests. 


CHAPTER III. 


NEW ENGAGEMENTS.—THE DEBUT. 


WHATEVER annoyances Alice may have 
experienced at Miss Dunbar’s, the cheerful 
frame of mind in which she returned from 
her day’s labor conclusively indicated that 
she did not permit them to cloud her sunny 
disposition. Her happy mood, however, was 
principally inspired from the fact that a long- 
cherished wish was on the eve of being 
gratified. 

One of the greatest deprivations to which 
she had been subjected by the reverse of for- 
tune was the loss of her piano, and from the 
moment she found that success would crown 
her efforts in the new occupation in which 
she had engaged, she resolved to replace it. 
For this purpose she devoted a portion of her 
earnings, such as could be conveniently 
spared. So numerous had been the calls for 
her service, and so industriously had she ap- 
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plied herself, that the requisite sum had been 
acquired much sooner than she had hoped 
for. 

On her way to Miss Dunbar’s in the morn- 
ing of the day the reader was introduced to 
her, she had ordered an instrument, previ- 
ously selected, to be sent to the house. It 
was the pleasing anticipation of again being 
able to indulge her taste for music that light- 
ened her step and flooded her heart with 
melody as she hastened homeward in the 
evening, after accomplishing a few errands 
on her route. 

* Has it come, mother dear?” was her first 
eager inquiry as she entered the house. 

“Yes, my child, it is in the next room,” 
responded the mother, with a gratified smile. 

Without waiting to remove her outer dress, 
the delighted girl hastened into the parlor, 
and soon her fingers were busily and lovingly 
employed among the ivory keys. 

Although the instrument fell far short of 
the one she formerly used—a Chickering 
grand—yet never before, it seemed to her, did 
keys respond so perfectly to her touch, never 
before did she elicit such richness and bril- 
liancy of tone. Most assuredly, never before 
did her voice gush forth more melodiously, 
never before express such deep pathos, than 
when, after a brief prelude, she commenced 
an “Ave Maria” of Schumann’s. There was 
no striving for effects, no trickery of execu- 
tion. She poured out her whole soul in the 
rendering, as if inspired, as indeed she was, 
by the very spirit of the illustrious composer. 

Her mother listened with tearful eyes to 
the performance. Since the death of Alice’s 
father she had not heard her daughter sing, 
and the sound of her voice again in song 
brought vividly before her scenes of the past. 
She strove, however, to conceal her emotions, 
and when the piece was finished, she said: 

“Tt seems good, my dear daughter, to hear 
your voice again.” 

“Does it make you sad, mother?” asked 
Alice, who at once perceived the effect her 
singing had produced. 

“Sad, my child, but not sorrowful,” replied 
Mrs. Fortescue. ‘Music of a character like 
that you have just performed, you know, 
always thus affects me.” 

It is curious to observe how slight are the 
causes that apparently often give a coloring 
to all our after life. It may be a word cgre- 
lessly spoken, an act almost unconsciously 
performed, the meeting or not meeting with 
a particular person, a visit made or a visit de- 
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ferred to some place, a letter misdirected or 
not sent—something as trivial as either of 
these occurrences not unfrequently works an 
entire change, for good or for evil, in our des- 
tiny, so that, unless we have faith that we 
are governed by something beside blind 
chance, we might conclude that we were the 
veriest sports of an accident. 

Mrs. Fortescue was not the sole listener to 
her daughter’s performance. Was it chance 
or was it Alice’s good genius that directed 
the steps of a gentleman towards the cottage 
just as she commenced? The windows were 
open, and as he arrived abreast of them her 
rich full tones swelled out upon the evening 
air. Pausing in his walk, the unseen auditor 
stood as if entranced, resuming his way only 
when the last note died away, and a move- 
ment in the room indicated that the singer 
had left the instrument. 

A few days after the incident just men- 
tioned, on returning from an engagement at 
Miss Dunbar’s—and Alice congratulated her- 
self that the visit was a final one—to her sur- 
prise her mother handed her a letter, left by 
the postman. Whom could it befrom? She 
held no correspondence with a single being. 
She examined the handwriting of the address, 
scrutinized the postmark, puzzling over them 
as some people will on receiving an unexpect- 
ed letter before they break the seal. 

When at last the missive was opened and 
her eye had glanced over its contents, a joy- 
ful exclamation burst from her lips. 

“What is it, my child?” asked Mrs, For- 
tescue, with unconcealed interest. 

** Listen, I will read it to you, mother.” 
And ,Alice hastily repeated the contents of 
the note. 

It was from a gentleman, an entire stranger, 
who signed himself as chairman of the music 
committee of G—— Street Church, one of 
the largest and wealthiest churches in the 
place. Its purport was, that the soprano of 
the choir, composed of a quartet, had recently 
left, and Alice was invited to fill the vacancy. 
The present salary was $600 a year, but pos- 
sibly it might be raised hereafter. A rehear- 
sal would take place on Saturday evening, 
and if she concluded to accept the situation, 
he would call and accompany her to the 
chureh for the purpose of .introducing her to 
the other members of the choir. 

“Think of it, mother!’ exclaimed the de- 

_ lighted girl, after having read the note; “six 
hundred dollars a year! Double what we 
earn by plodding all day with the needle!” 
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* But is there no mistake? aire you sure 
the letter is intended for you?” asked the 
mother, scarcely less excited than the girl. 

‘* Yes, see here, it is plainly written, ‘ Miss 
Alice Fortescue, L—— Street.’ A blessing 
on the one who wrote it!’ 

“But who can it be? Who knows any- 
thing about your musical abilities?’ asked 
Mrs, Fortescue. 

“Tt is all a mystery to me,” replied Alice, 
“No one but you has heard me sing in this 
place. Whoever he is, a blessing on him, I 
repeat! No more working for you, mother 
dear! No more wearing your eyes out stitch- 
ing, stitching from morning to night?’ And 
in the exuberance of her joy the happy 
fondly caressed her parent. ‘ 

“Are you confident, my child,” asked Mrs. 
Fortescue, after the excitement produced by 
the reception of the note had in a measure 
subsided, “‘ that you are capable of filling the 
situation 

“Why, you know, mother, my teacher 
often spoke of my ‘extraordinary facility,’ as 
he styled it, for reading music. Now that 
performed in church certainly cannot be very 
difficult, and I have not the slightest fear on 
that score. As for my voice, you are the best 
judge of its quality.” 

“T have no doubt but it will give perfect 
satisfaction ; still, I shall feel some anxiety 
until I know how you have stood the test,” 
was the mother’s reply. 

Alice at once despatched a note accepting 
the position, in which she inserted a proviso, 
that if, on trial, her performance was not sat- 
isfactory, the committee were at liberty to 
cancel the engagement. 

She now awaited the evening of rehearsal 
in no small flutter of excitement. Usually, 
she held her feelings under strict control ; but 
the occasion to her was a momentous one, 
and it was not to be marvelled at that she 
looked forward to it with an unwonted de- 
gree of interest. 

The all-important Saturday evening at last 
came. At an early hour an elderly gentle- 
man, having a very genial aspect, called on 
Alice and introduced himself as Mr. Pryor, 
chairman, etc., ete. After the first salutations 
were over, Alice expressed her deep obliga- 
tions to the committee for their very flatter- 
ing and unexpected offer. Finding that her 
caller was disposed to be sociable and chatty, 
she jestingly remarked: 

“Tn offering me this engagement, Mr. Pry- 
or, it would seem that the gentlemen of the 


committee have been a little venturesome, for 
they take me entirely on trust.” 

“In part, Miss Fortescue, but not entirely,” 
said the gentleman, with a good-humored 


smile. 

“Surely no one, with the exception of my 
mother,” rejoined Alice, “‘ has heard me sing 
since I have resided here.”’ [ 

*“ Pardon me,” replied Mr. Pryor, “I think 
you labor under a slight mistake!’ 

“T am positive, sir,” said Alice, “that I 
have not sung a note out of this room, and 
only in the presence of my mother.” 

«*J will admit all that,”’ smilingly remarked 
Mr. Pryor, “but not that your mother has 
been at all times your sole auditor. Let me 


explain,” he added, seeing the wondering ex- 
pression on Alice’s face: 

“Last Tuesday evening, I think it was, a 
young gentleman belonging to our committee, 
by the merest accident happened to extend 
his walk in this direction. As he arrived op- 
posite your house, his steps were arrested, to 
use his own language, ‘ by one of the sweetest 
voices he ever heard.’ He waited on the 


walk until the lady had finished her singing. 
He made inquiries in regard to said lady, as- 
certained her name, and by his urgent rec- 


ommendation the committee was induced to 
invite her to sing in the choir.” 

“That, then, solves the mystery which has 
puzzled mother and myself not a little,’”’ said 
Alice, a modest blush mantling her cheeks. 
“We wondered why the invitation was ex- 
tended to one of whose musical abilities the 
committee must be, as we supposed, in total 
ignorance,” 


“T acknowledged just now,” remarked Mr. 
Pryor, “ that we selected you partly on trust, 
but not entirely. We have relied solely on 
the representations of the young gentleman 
who listened to your performance ; I have no 
doubt that when the rest.of the committee 
hear you this evening, they will be quite as 
favorably impressed as was our young friend.” 

As Alice began to make preparations for 
her departure, Mr. Pryor said: ; 

“ By the by, Miss Fortescue, would you ob- 
ject to sing this evening the piece which so 
charmed my friend the other evening ?” 

“Tt was an ‘Ave Maria’ by Schumann,” 
said Alice, going to the music-stand and se- 
lecting the composition; “I will sing it with 
pleasure.” 

In a short time they started to attend the 
rehearsal. On the way to the church her 
companion remarked that he had invited a 
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number of friends, which he hoped would 
not be objectionable to her. 

“Not in the least,” was her reply; “ but 
you must remember, Mr. Pryor, that this will 
be my debut, therefore any shortcomings 
that may arise from the embarrassment of 
the occasion I trust will be overlooked.”’ 

The gentleman assured her that everything 
would be taken into consideration, while his 
mental conclusion was, as he gazed into the 


brave face turned to him, that there was but 


very little danger of her failing to meet all 
requirements. 

On being introduced to the choir, Alice re- 
eeived a very cordial greeting from its mem- 
bers, among whom she very soon felt herself 


quite at home, She was taken a little by 


surprise at the large number of ladies and 
gentlemen present in the body of the church. 


‘ She felt that it was not before an ordinary 


audience that she was to appear, but an as- 
sembly of critics. It was a trying situation 


for the young singer. Had she been consti- 


tutionally timid, the fact we have mentioned 
would very naturally have caused her to ap- 
pear to disadvantage. But she was fortu- 
nately blessed with a good share of confi- 
dence, and she awaited the ordeal with less 
perturbation than she had feared she should 
experience, 

There was a slight tremulousness percepti- 
ble in Alice’s voice at the commencement of 
the first piece sung by the choir; not sufficient 
to mar the tones, nor marked enough to at- 
tract particular notice. Instead of telling 
against her, it seemed rather to enlist the 


sympathies of the audience in her behalf, It 
soon passed off, however, and her voice 


swelled out to its full compass, clear and de- 
fined, yet blending harmoniously with the 
other parts. It was very evident, by the ex- 
pressive nodding of heads and whispered re- 
marks of the occupants of the pews, that the 
impression she made was decidedly favorable, 


In the two or three pieces that followed, that 
impression was evidently greatly strength- 
ened. In the last piece, in particular, where 
she had a short solo, a murmur of approba- 
tion from the pews below greeted her execu- 
tion of it. 

But now came what Alice considered, and 
what in fact was, the severest ordeal to which 
the young debutante had been or would be 
subjected, the singing of the ‘‘Ave.” 

A rustling movement among her auditors 
and the air of expectancy they wore, as Alice 
arose in the choir, evinced that their interest 


was concentrated on this particular ‘per- 
formance. 


“You have brought an extra copy with” 


you, I presume, Miss Fortescue?” said the 
organist, as he arranged the notes before him 
on the instrument. 

**No, I have but that one,” replied Alice; 
but it matters not, as I am perfectly famil- 
iar with the piece.” 

“You will not attempt it without the 
notes!’ said the former, with some little as- 
tonishment. 

“JT have no other alternative,” rejoined 
Alice, with a smile, “‘ unless I look over your 
shoulder, which would be somewhat awk- 


ward,” 


The old gentleman said no more, but with 
a doubtful shake of his head turned to his 
instrument and commenced the performance. 
Whatever nervousness troubled Alice on 
her first essay that evening, she experienced 


none now. She was one of those who, let 


the emergency be what it may, seem endowed 
with power to meet every demand that may 
be made upon them. Encouraged by the 
success that she had already attained—for all 
singers and public speakers are quick to dis- 
cern whether or not they have secured the 
sympathies of their hearers—she entered 
upon her task with the fullest confidence. 
The moment her pure, sweet, magnetic 
tones were heard there was an instantaneous 
hush throughout the church, as if a sudden 
spell had been wrought upon the audience. 
As she proceeded and entered more fully into 


the subject she was rendering, she seemed to 


lose all consciousness of her surroundings, 
and poured forth her petition with a passion- 
ate fervor, which manifested to all that she 
was not rehearsing a part, but that her utter- 
ances sprang from the impulses of her own 
exalted spirit. She made the prayer her own, 


and the pathos with which it was offered, and 


the effect it produced upon the listener, were 
not a triumph of art, but of nature. 

As her voice arose, now in impassioned ado- 
ration, now in fervent supplication, and again 
breathed low in penitential confession, a 
glance at the audience, sitting motionless, 
almost breathless, was sufficient to show that 
she held her listeners in complete thraldom. 

The final “amen” fell from her lips, and 
still the same profound hush was observed, 
until, flushed with emotion, Alice turned to 
resume her seat, when the combined plaudits 
of the choir, followed simultaneously by those 
in the pews below, broke the stillness. 


The aged organist left his instrument, and 
taking the hand of the blushing girl, said, m 
a voice full of feeling: 


“Heaven bless you, my child! We now 
know how the angels sing!” 

In a short time the committee in a body 
entered the choir, and were introduced to 
Alice by the chairman, each of whom con- 
gratulated her on her success, and bestowed 
the most flattering encomiums on her per 
formances. 

On introducing the several members of the 
committee, the chairman, Mr. Pryor, re- 
marked, as he presented one gentleman: 

“ This is Mr. Frederic Stanley, Miss Fortes- 
cue, the gentleman I spoke of when I called 


on you, who, by the happy chance of hearing 


you sing the other evening, has secured such 
a valuable addition to our choir.”’ 


As Alice gracefully exchanged the usual 
courtesies, she was mentally querying, 


“Where have I met him before?” It was 


not until she had retired for the night that it 


came to her mind, that it was at Miss Dun- 
bar’s, on an occasion already known to the 
reader. 

Before leaving the choir, Mr. Pryor apolo- 
gized to Alice, saying that he should be de- 
tained by parish business, but that Mr. Stan- 
ley had kindly volunteered to attend her 
home; he hoped the arrangement would be 
satisfactory to her. Of course Alice was 
more than satisfied to exchange her elderly 
beau for one a score of years younger, al- 
though she did not so express herself to the 
worthy chairman. As Mr. Pryor did not re- 


main at the church, but proceeded directly to 


his own domicile, it looked very much as if 
there had been a collusion between the two 
members of the committee. 

Alice was very much pleased with her es- 
cort. He was an ardent lover of music, and 
they found plenty to talk about in discussing 


their favorite subject. On taking leave of 
her, Mr. Stanley said that. the decision of the 
committee in regard to engaging her would ~ 
be early communicated to her. This remark 
caused Alice not a little wonderment. She 
supposed that her engagement was already 
settled. She knew that she had put in a pro- 
viso on accepting the invitation of the com- 
mittee, but from the commendations bestowed 
upon her, she had every reason to believe 
that she had given entire satisfaction. She 
had no fears in regard to the decision, al- 
though she awaited the promised communi- 


cation with a considerable degree of curiosity. 
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She was not left long in suspense. Early 
the following morning the postman brought 
her a letter. 
some degree enter into the feelings of Alice 
as shé read its contents, which ran as follows: 


“Miss ALicE ForRTESCUE,—The music 
committee of G—— Street Church have unan- 
imously decided to engage your services as 
soprano, and that, on condition of your filling 
the situation for three years, your salary shall 
be $900 per annum, payable quarterly. 

“ Very respectfully, 

“Davip Pryor, Chairman, etc.” 


CHAPTER IV. 
VESPERS.—DISAPPOINTMENTS. 


“Wuom do you suppose they have engaged 
as soprano in our choir?” asked Miss Gates 
of her friend Miss Dunbar, as they met the 
next day on their way from the morning 
service. 

“ Really, [cannot imagine ; who is it, pray ?” 
responded Miss Dunbar. 

“‘Why, none other than Miss Fortescue— 
the idea!’ replied Miss Gates. “Iam told 
that they give her an extravagant salary. I 
suppose she will put on more airs than ever 
now!” 

“What kind of a singer is. she—has she a 
good voice?” inquired her friend. 

“©, she has a passable one, I suppose, al- 
though the gentlemen appear to be in rap- 
tures with it, and her, too, I should judge. 
By the by, Mr. Stanley was at church this 
morning, a new thing for him, and he seemed 
more taken with her than any. And, would 
you believe, it, Miss Dunbar, I saw him go 
up and shake hands with her as she came out 
of church—the idea !—and afterwards accom- 
pany her down the street ?” 

*As he is one of the music committee, he 
had probably something to say to her in rela- 
tion to the singing.” 

“Of course, it is not to be supposed that 
otherwise he would take notice of one of her 
class. And yet they appeared to be mighty 
budge, I assure you. When I passed them 
he was so engrossed with her that he did not 
condescend even to notice me—the idea!” 
‘And the lady plyed her fan vigorously, as if 
to soothe her ruffled dignity. 

“Do you attend vespers this evening?” 
asked Miss Dunbar. ‘I would like to accom- 
pany you, and hear what kind of a voice the 
girl has.” 
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The reader, perhaps, can in’ 


*O yes, I always attend when the weather 
permits. I will call for you on my way. 


‘Doubtless I shall find Mr. Stanley with you, 


as usual, who will act as our escort.” 

“ Very likely,’”’ said Miss Dunbar, very con- 
fidently; “be sure and come early, Miss 
Gates.” And the two friends passed on their 
respective ways. 

At an early hour after tea Miss Gates called. 
on her friend, To the surprise of the former, 
and something more than surprise of the lat- 
ter, Mr. Stanley had not made his appearance. 
They awaited his coming until the very last 
moment before proceeding to the church. 

“He is probably unavoidably detained,” 
said Miss Dunbar, not altogether easy in her 
mind. “I will leave word for him to come 
after us.”’ The notice was left, and the la- 
dies took their departure. 

Although the relations that existed between 
Mr. Stanley and Miss Dunbar were very inti- 
mate, there was no “engagement,” neither 
had there been a “declaration.” It was very 
manifest, however, that it needed but a pro- 
posal on the part of the gentleman to bring 
the first named affair about. It had all along 
been decided by those uninterested that, 
sooner or later, such would be the result of 
the matter. 

Miss Dunbar was deemed a very “eligible 
match” for Mr. Stanley, who belonged to an 
old aristocratic family, and was the inheritor 
of great wealth. She possessed many personal 
attractions, and by some was called very 
beautiful. So far as form, features and com- 
plexion were concerned, this judgment could 
not be disputed. She was, withal, refined 
and ladylike in her manners, and highly ac- 
complished, and above all, in the estimation 
of many, she was the prospective heiress of a 
vast fortune. 

She had at an early age attracted the atten- 
tion of Frederic Stanley—had won, indeed, 
his “‘ calf-love,” as the budding affections of 
boyhood are styled. This youthful fancy 
would doubtless have ripened into a deep 
abiding sentiment, had it not been for the 
fact that as he grew older, and the “ gla- 
mour” of a first love was gradually dissipated, 
he began to discover that the object of his 
devotion was not the all-perfect being he had 
fancied her. The moment one begins to dis- 
cover-faults in the object of one’s worship, 
that moment the idol commences to crumble 
and fall. 

Stanley’s character was above the ordinary 
standard. His mind was more comprehen- 
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sive and far-reaching than is usual with 
young men. Although thoroughly genial in 
his nature, he was less given to the frivolities 
' of life than others of his age, and especially 
those who, like himself, possessed abundant 
means to gratify every wish. He belonged to 
what some styled aristocracy, but it was of 
the highest type, having not the least taint 
of the mushroom to it. He was remarkably 
free from all assumption on account of birth, 
position or property; and nothing was more 
distasteful to him than the pretension of 
of those who plumed themselves on such 
distinctions. 
The first suspicion awakened in the mind 


of Stanley that his worshipped idol might be, : 


after all, nothing but clay, was caused by the 
discovery in her of those pretensions to which 
we have just alluded. He thereupon endeav- 
ored to obtain a clearer insight into the lady’s 
character, It was in the pursuance of this 
object that he introduced thé discussion re- 
corded in our first chapter. He was not al- 
together pleased with the result of his experi- 
ment, leaving, as it did, the lady in a most 
unfavorable light. 'The mushroom taint was 
too obvious to escape his notice, and his es- 
timation of the lady was in consequence 
greatly lowered. He began to wonder at the 
infatuation which had exalted her above all 
others of her sex; and when a young man 
begins to indulge in such reflections on the 
object of his passions, be sure the process of 
disenchantment is in rapid progress. 

We left our ladies on the way to church, 
where they arrived just as the services com- 
menced. Before they were fairly settled in 
their seats, an unpleasant nudge from Miss 
Gates, and the whispered remark, ‘‘ I declare, 
if there is not Mr. Stanley in his pew—the 
idea!” brought a slight flush to her compan- 
ion’s cheek. Whether the nudge or the dis- 
covery had the most to do with the height- 
ened color, Miss Dunbar alone could say. 

We are sorely afraid that the lady in ques- 
tion was in any but a devotional frame of 
mind during the exercises of the evening, for 
she could not but observe how completely 
absorbed the gentleman appeared during 
each performance of the new singer. This, 
however, should not have caused the lady un- 
easiness, for nearly the entire congregation 
evinced the same rapt attention as her liquid 
sympathetic notes were heard in the beauti- 
ful vesper service. 

Sitting where he commanded a view of the 
choir, Frederic Stanley might well be par- 
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doned the steadfast admiring glances be- 
stowed upon the fair singer. Very beautiful 
was Alice at all times, but when in the act 
of singing, a divine beauty rested upon her 
countenance, Many vocalists nearly destroy 
the effect of their music, if seen, by their 
facial contortions while singing. It was not 
so with Alice. During her performances 
each feature was moulded in perfect grace, 
while her face was illuminated with an al- 
most angelic beauty. Couple with this her 
matchless voice and execution, and what 
marvel was it that Frederic Stanley, keenly 
susceptible of the beautiful, and a passionate 
lover of music, should be so “ carried away 
with her,” as Miss Gates would express it ? 

At the close of the services a passing 
shower caused the ladies to huddle in the 
vestibule of the church, with dismal anticipa- 
tions of ruined bonnets and dresses. By good 
luck Stanley found a stray umbrella in his 
pew. Securing the prize he hastened to the 
crowded porch. Miss Dunbar and her friend 
saw him making his way in their direction, 
and, confident that the umbrella was intended 
for them, they began to gather up their skirts 
to protect them from the wet. To their great 
disappointment he passed within.a short dis- 
tance of them without a sign of recognition, 
and they had the mortification of seeing him 
go towards Alice, who at that moment de- 
scended from the choir, and of hearing him 
say: 

“Tt is raining, Miss Fortescue; will you 
not accept the protection of my umbrella?” 

The reader will imagine the feelings of 
Miss Dunbar, as she watched the couple 
thread their way through the crowd and at 
last disappear from the doorway. As for 
Miss Gates, in her indignant astonishment 
she could only utter, which she did most em 
phatically: 

“The idea!’ 

The reflections of Miss Dunbar on arriving 
home that night, were, as may be supposed, 
far from agreeable. The feelings which agi- 
tated her were not those of wounded love; 
nor was it, in the strictest sense, jealousy 
that rankled in her bosom; it was simply 
mortification, with no small admixture of 
anger. 

Her pride was touched—probed to the 
quick. She felt that she had been subject to 
a double slight. In neglecting to make his 
usual evening call, and going to church in- 
stead, for what purpose he best knew, was 
Mr. Stanley’s first slight, But the leaving her 
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in the church, to find her way home through 
the rain as best she could, and “going off 
with that sewing-girl”—this was the crown- 
ing offence which awoke her righteous in- 
dignation. 

We have said she had no feelings of wound- 
ed love. Miss Dunbar was a woman incapa- 
ble of strong affection. She was by nature 
cold and unimpassioned. Although she had 


_ spared no effort to secure the regards of Stan- 


ley, it was not love that prompted her. In 
looking forward to the time when she should 
become his wife—and she doubted not that 


day would surely come—she cherished no 


fond anticipations of the event—the thought 
of it never caused a single passionate thrill. 
Her predominant thought in regard to her 
becoming Stanley’s wife was, that her mar- 
riage would be the means of her attaining a 
somewhat higher rank in the social scale. 
Ambition, not affection, was her ruling 
motive. 

The reception Stanley met with when next 
he called on Miss Dunbar was not a flattering 
one. The lady was not particularly demon- 
strative at‘any time in manifesting her re- 
gard, but on this occasion her manner was 80 
studiously cold and constrained that the 
most indifferent observer could not fail to 
notice it. Of course Stanley at once per- 


ceived it, and it rather amused him. He 


sought for no explanation. He knew very 
well where the shoe pinched, and he did not 
seem disposed to relieve the pressure. He 


' would not at present, perhaps, have sought 


an opportunity to break up the intimate re- 
lations that existed between them, although 
they had begun to grow irksome to him, but 
as one was offered him, he was very willing 
to avail himself of it. Nothing had ever 
passed between them—there had been no in- 
terchange of sentiment—therefore if either 
saw fit to interrupt the existing intimacy 
there was no necessity for explanations. 

Stanley made his visit as brief as he possi- 
bly could, consistently with due courtesy; 
nor was he in much haste to repeat it. There- 
after they met but seldom, but when they 
did meet, it was with the usual show of 
friendship, although, on the part of Stanley, 
it was with the consciousness that the spell 
which once enthralled him was broken, and 
on the part of Miss Dunbar, that her power 
over him had passed away. 


CHAPTER V. 
NO MORE STITCHING.—GOSSIPS. 


“Morner darling, do you hear?” said 
Alice one morning in a playful, positive way 
she sometimes affected; “after these shirts 
are finished no more work in this house—not 
another stitch?’ 

*T don’t know, my child—”’ 

“ But I know,” interrupted the lively girl; 
“with the salary I now receive we can afford 
ourselves a little relaxation; besides, you 
know, we ought to give other poor folks a 
chance! Now do not say one word against 
it, or away go thread, needle and thimble out 
of the window!’ 

“Ah, my dear child,” said the mother, 
smiling at her daughter’s sportive manner, 
“it is all very well now; so long as you have 
your health and retain your voice, we have 
sufficient for our limited wants—but what if 
they fail?” 

“They are not going to fail, mother dear! 
Iam in perfect health—why should I be sick? 
Nine-tenths of the sickness in the world is 
caused by wicked carelessness. People fall 
sick, and say that it is a providential inflie- 
tion, when Providence has no more to do 
with it than my little finger. It is, as I have 
said, their own wicked carelessness, their 
disregard of the well-known laws of natuse, 
that has brought the evil upon them; and if 
death is the result, I do not see why they are 
not as open to the charge of suicide as if 
they had taken poison, sent a bullet through 
their brains, or strangled themselves with a 
rope. The end is the same, and the only dif- 
ference is, the latter adopt the most speedy 
process to attain it.” 

** Why, my dear child, how you do talk?’ 
said Mrs. Fortescue, a little shocked at the 
views advanced by Alice. 

“Tt is the truth, mother, and a very sad 
truth,” said Alice. “ But letitpass. As for 
my health, you shall see what a prudent body 
I will be, and what care I take of myself. 
As for the voice, it is a rare thingfor a wo- 
man to lose that; if it were less rare, some 
people—husbands, for instance—would deem 
it a blessing rather than a misfortune!’ 

“But the little work I do,” said the moth 
er, returning to the subject of giving up sew- 
ing, “I consider it a pastime rather than a 
toil.” 

“Tf you want a pastime, mother, there are 
your dresses that need renovating and replen- 


- ishing. You have hardly one decent to wear. 
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But in proposing to relinquish needlework, 
I do not intend to remain idle.” 

“* What new project have you got into your 
head, my child ?” 

“ Not a new one, but an old one revived,’’ Al- 
ice rejoined. “‘ Miss Vaughan, I learn, is about 
to give up her classes in music, being on the 
eve of marriage. Our organist, who takes 
quite a fatherly interest in me, has suggested 
that I can secure her pupils, and kindly of- 
fered his services to bring the matter about. 
I am expecting to hear from him on the sub- 
ject in the course of to-day or to-morrow.” 

Mrs. Fortescue was very willing, if the 
scholars were obtained, to give up her nee- 
dlework, the pay for which, at the best, but 
poorly compensated for the time and care 
bestowed upon it. 

That afternoon Alice received the gratify- 
ing information that nearly all of Miss V.’s 
pupils would attend her class, and that a 
number of others expressed a wish to join it. 
In a few days she commenced her new duties 
with as many pupils as she could convenient- 
ly attend to. She had no expefience as a 
teacher, but her ready tact overcame all dif- 
ficulties, and in a short time rendered her as 
efficient as if teaching had been the work of 
her life. 

It was a great relief to Alice to be freed 
from the drudgery of the needle. Happily, 
her salary and the income from her teaching 
afforded her a comfortable competency. She 
rejoiced in the change in her circumstances 
as much on her mother’s account as her own, 
knowing well, though she made no complaint, 
what a hardship it must be for her parent, in 
her declining years, to be burdened with un- 
accustomed toil. 

Thank heaven that burden was now taken 
away from her, and doubly happy was Alice 
that it was through her means. We very 
much doubt, when enjoying all the ease and 
luxuries that wealth can afford, if Alice once 
experienced such deep and solid happiness 
as she nowenjoyed. Her duties in the choir 
were not arduous; indeed were a pleasure, 
rather than a task. The young ladies of her 
class, most of them about her own age, “ took 
to her” wonderfully, and a greater degree of 
sociality existed between them respectively 
than is usually to be found between teacher 
and pupils. It is true she was not permitted 
to mingle in the “first circles,”’ but Alice did 
not take that to heart, nor suffer it to mar 
the enjoyments within her reach. 

Soon after taking her music class, she was 
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one day honored with a call from Miss Gates. 
The lady came to reurge her to perform some 
sewing at her own house. As Alice politely 
declined, the lady said in a tone and with an 
air of dissatisfaction: 

“Well, I suppose it must be done here, 
then; when will you do it?” 

** Excuse me, Miss Gates,’”’ said Alice, “I 
should be very happy to oblige you, and I 
thank you for calling on us, but mother and 
I have given up taking in needle-work.” 

ejaculated Miss Gates. 

This was all the lady said; but the tone in 
which that simple interjection was uttered, 
and the manner of the speaker, gave to it a 
deal of significance. As plainly as tone and 
air can express language, hers implied, ‘‘ Yes, 
got aboveit, suppose!’ And when she took 
her leave, in every line of her face was legi- 
bly written: 

“The idea!’ 

It was remark#ble about this time what ef- 
ficiency young Stanley displayed in the per- 
formance of his duties as music-committee. 
Heretofore, he had discharged them in a pro 
forma sort of way; but since the advent of 
the new singer he was a very constant at- 
tendant at the rehearsals, often bringing 
some new piéce of music to be sung, in which 
the soprano had a prominent part. He was 
very hearty in his commendations of the per- 
formances, frequently offered suggestions, 
and in various ways manifested a most praise- 
worthy concern in the well-doing of the choir. 
He always remained until the close of the 
performances; and never failed to offer to 
escort the soprano home, much to the disgust 
of the base and tenor, each of whom would 
gladly have performed the same service. 

So happily passed the time with Alice. 
It is true that her music-teaching made 
large drafts on her time and patience; still, 
it was not without its agreeable features. 
Many of her scholars were quite advanced, 
and the frequent musical soirees held at her 
home, or at the homes of her pupils, were a 
continual source of pleasure to her. Others 
were invited in, and Mr. Stanley, who pos 
sessed a rich and finely-cultivated tenor voice, 
seldom failed to take partinthem. Whether 
his presence enhanced her enjoyment of these 
occasions, is not for us to say. 

It cannot be denied that Alice entertained 
the most favorable sentiments towards this 
gentleman. Gratitude, at first, was the pre- 
dominant feeling. She felt that to him she 
was indebted for her situation in the choir, 
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and indirectly for her success in obtaining 
pupils, inasmuch as her singing in church 
had advertised to the public her musical 
capacities. 

Again, Mr. Stanley’s personal appearance 
and address were very prepossessing. His 
form and features bore the impress of true 
manly beauty. Of the man himself, or all 
that constitutes the man, the mind, we have 
already briefly spoken. Altogether, he was 
one eminently calculated to make a deep and 
abiding impression on a young and suscepti- 
ble heart. 

Had Alice’s heart been thus impressed ? 
She would not, perhaps, have acknowledged 
it; but certain it is, she would not have an- 
ticipated with so much pleasure those musi- 
cal reunions, or looked forward to the even- 
ings of rehearsal with such unabated interest, 
had it been made known to her that young 
Stanley would not be present. 

In regard to the young gehtleman’s senti- 
ments towards Alice, there could be but lit- 
tle mistake. He had been taken captive by 
her voice, and the personal acquaintance that 
followed only rendered his captivity the more 
certain. It was not for her personal beauty, 
merely, preeminent as it was, nor for her 
wonderful accomplishments, that he felt 
drawn towards her. He had learned her his- 
tory. Tenderly reared and accustomed to all 
the refinements of a high social position, he 
had witnessed her brave endurance in adver- 


sity. He had observed, how, under circum- 


stances calculated sorely to test’ her forbear- 
ance, she had steadfastly retained her equa- 
nimity, and preserved unruffled the sweet- 
ness of her disposition. He had, moreover, 
in his intercourse with her, discovered that 
she possessed a mind of more than ordinary 
depth, rare judgment and discrimination, 
and a heart brimming with gentle and affec- 
tionate impulses. Ina word; he saw that she 
was endowed with every noble and womanly 
attribute, and that she was eminently fitted 
to adorn whatever station in life she might 
be called upon to fill. 

Viewing her in this light, he resolved to 
secure, if possible, this rare prize. That she 
had been a sewing-girl, that she now sang in 
a choir and taught music for a living, did not 
in the least shock his so-called aristocratic 
feelings. That which degraded her in the 
eyes of the Gates’s and Dunbars of the 
world, ennobled her in his; what they ac- 
counted a disgrace, he esteemed an honor; 
and his great desire and cherished design 


were, to place her in a station where she 
would not be subjected to the sneers of the 
ill bred, but rather become an object of envy 
to that vulgar fashionable set who affected a 
superiority over her. 

As a matter of course, the partiality evinted 
by Stanley for Alice did not escape the lynx- 
eyes of those whose sole business seems to 
be to pry into the affairs of their neighbors. 

As usual, the tongue of gossip was busy in 
arraigning them—aAlice for her folly and pre- 
sumption in seeking to win the attention of 
one “‘so much above her,” as they worded it, 
and Stanley, for the something worse than 
folly, in endeavoring to entrap a young girl’s 
affections. That he would “‘stoop to marry 
her,” they did not for an instant suppose, 

Alice and Stanley were happily ignorant 
of these remarks, although, if they had re- 
flected a moment, they must have known they 
could not escape them. Yet Alice, in her 
happy innocence of any design on Stanley, 
did not dream of such animadversions, and 
the latter was too high-minded to bestow a 
thought on* the subject. By some means, 
however, Mrs. Fortescue caught a whisper of 
these reports, and in her motherly anxiety 
she brought the matter to the notice of Alice. 

“Who came home with you last night, my 
daughter?” she asked one morning in an ap- 
parently careless manner. 

“Mr. Stanley, mother,” was the reply, a 
slight blush rising to the respondent’s cheek. 

“* He generally accompanies you home from 
the music parties and rehearsals, does he 
not?” 

“Yes, mother.” The blush perceptibly 
deepening. 

“* Has it ever occurred to you, my daughter, 
that these attentions, not the least reprehen- 
sible, may give occasion to ill-natured re- 
marks ?”’ 

“Tt had not entered my mind until this 
moment,” Alice frankly replied; ‘‘ but I now 
am aware that they may.” 

“Ts it not best, my child, to avoid, if we 
can, giving rise to them ?” 

** Certainly, dear mother, but how can I 
avoid it? It would be very rude in me to 
decline the gentleman’s civilities without as- 
signing some reason.” 

‘I fully appreciate the situation in which 
this idle talk has placed you, Alice. It is an 
experience which, sometime in their lives, 
most girls are forced to encounter, and many 
a friendship.in consequence has been sacri- 
ficed on the altar of gossip. If people gener- 
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ally would follow out poor Richard’s maxim, 
—‘ Mind your own business,’ we should be 
spared many annoyances,” 

“That is the truth, mother. But unless I 
greatly err in my estimate of Mr. Stanley’s 
character, there will be no sacrifice in this 
case, I see but one course left to me,” con- 
tinued Alice, after a moment’s reflection; 
“itis to state frankly to Mr. Stanley the 
whole matter. It is adelicate thing to un- 
dertake, but I feel sure that his good sense 
will see the propriety of my action, and ap- 
prove of it.” 

“Tt is what I would have suggested, my 
dear child,’”’ said the mother, with a smile of 
pleasure. ‘ But your task will be a delicate 
one, and [hardly see how you can execute 
it without great embarrassment.” 

“ Trust to me, mother,” said Alice, whose 
spirits, fora moment dashed, had resumed 
their elasticity. ‘‘I shall throw aside all cir- 
cumlocution and, as the lawyers say, ‘speak 
directly to the point.’ ” 


CHAPTER VI. 
SURPRISES.—THE IDEA! 


Arter Alice had retired she thought the 
whole matter over. The extreme delicacy of 
the task she proposed to undertake became 
more apparent to her, and she passed many 
sleepless hours in conjecturing how she could 
best accomplish it. The more she revolved 
the matter in her mind, the more difficult 
and distasteful it appeared. 

To say to the gentleman, “ Mr. Stanley, I 
must decline your civilities for the future be- 
cause they give occasion to public scandal,” 
was simple enough, but how would such an 
avowal be received? Would he not infer at 
once that she considered his attention too 
pointed, unless he intended to make an offer 
of his hand? Or that she regarded this idle 
talk more than she did his friendship? If 
she assigned no reason for declining his civil- 
ities, would he not, on the other hand, 
suppose that they were disagreeable to her? 

“Mother,” said Alice, the next morning, 
“if itis necessary to say anything to Mr. 
Stanley in regard to this miserable tattle, I 
must beg of you to do it. I thought last 
night I could do it myself, butIeannot. Af- 
ter all, what necessity is there of mentioning 
the matter to him? He tells me that he 
shall soon start on a long contemplated tour 
in Europe. When he is gone all this scandal 
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will cease, and the busybodies will seek in 
some new quarter food for gossip.” 

“That alters the case materially,” said 
Mrs. Fortescue, “ and perhaps it will be well 
to let the matter drop. I was not aware that 
such was Mr. Stanley’sintention. How long 
does he expect to be absent ?” 

**He told me about a year,” said Alice, 
with something like a sigh. 

“You will miss him very much,” said Mrs. 
Fortescue, wishing to ascertain, if possible, 
the state of Alice’s feelings in regard to 
Stanley. 

“Yes, but a year soon passes away.” 

“ And when the year has passed and he 
returns, what then, my child? Will the in- 
timacy be renewed ?” 

“I perceive what is in your thoughts, 
mother,” said Alice, with a faint smile, “ but 
do not press me on that point. What may 
happen in the future I cannot say. Of one 
thing be assured, dear mother, that in no 
event shall I fail to seek and be guided by 
your counsel.”’ 

From this conversation and what followed, 
Mrs. Fortescue was fully satisfied of the real 
nature of her daughter’s sentiments towards 
Stanley. The discovery was unwelcome to 
her; not tft she objected to the gentleman, 
but because she was ignorant of his senti- 
ments and of his intentions. Had she known 
that the love of Alice was reciprocated, and 
that the dearest wish of Stanley’s heart was 
to win her for his wife, her joy would have 
been great, for she believed that he possessed 
every quality of mind and heart to render a 
woman happy. 

In her state of uncertainty on this point 
Mrs. Fortescue was very glad to learn that 
Mr. Stanley was going abroad. If his inten- 
tions in respect to Alice were not “ serious,” 
the parting could not take place too soon; 
for his presence would yndoubtedly foster 
the incipient love of her daughter into a 
strong and enduring passion. On the con- 
trary, his absence, and with nothing on which 
to feed hope, the impression he had made 
would very likely soon pass away, as has 
been similarly instanced time out of mind. 
Even if their love was mutual, a year’s ab- 
sence, Mrs. Fortescue thought, would do no 
harm, but serve to test the constancy of the 
young couple. 

On the next Saturday evening as Alice and 
Stanley were on their way as usual to her 
home, after the rehearsal, the latter remarked 
that that was probably the last evening, at 
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least for many months, when he should enjoy 
the pleasure of acting as her escort. 

“Do you leave so soon?” asked Alice, 
with a slight flutter of the heart. 

“T propose to leave in Wednesday’s steam- 
er. Iassure you, Alice, I shall look back 
upon these evening walks with pleasant 
memories, and forward to their renewal with 
fond anticipations.” 

Alice said nothing in reply, and they walked 
on in silence for some time. 

“You do not appear in your usual spirits 
this evening,” at last said Stanley; “are you 
not feeling well?” 

*“T have been revolving a very unpleasant 
query inmy mind,” réplied Alice, slightly 
hesitating; “whether or not I should say 
something to you particularly distasteful to 
myself, and which I fear would be very dis- 
agreeable to you.” 

“Then with my whole heart I conjure you 
not to say it!” laughingly rejoined the young 
man. ‘On this our last walk together, let 
there be nothing distasteful or disagreeable 
between us if it can be avoided.” 

Alice had almost worked herself up to the 
point of speaking to her companion on the 
subject she and her mother had lately dis- 
cussed, but her courage failed her%it the last 
moment, or rather she could not find fitting 
language in which to express herself. 

“T should be very sorry, I assure you, Mr. 
Stanley,” she said, in reply to his remark, 
“to have any unpleasant associations con- 
nected with our parting hour.” 

“ But I trust this is not to be our parting,” 
said Stanley, as they paused at the gate-en- 
trance to Alice’s home. “I shall see you 
to-morrow evening, and on Tuesday I shall 
call and leave my adieus. To-night permit 
me to say, au revoir!” So saying the young 
gentleman took his leave. 

It chanced the next morning as Stanley 
was passing Mrs. Fortescue’s on his way to 
church—it was remarkable the roundabout 
way he had of late taken—that lady was gath- 
ering some flowers in the front yard. He 
learned from her that Alice had already gone 
to church, and accepting her invitation he 
entered the house. 

Mrs. Fortescue thought that their being 
together was an opportunity not to be slight- 
ed, and very frankly, but with some little 
embarrassment, she mentioned to her visitor 
the stories current respecting the courtesy 
he had shown her daughter, and alluded to 
the unpleasantness of such reports, etc. 
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Stanley received the information in good 
part, remarking: 

“This accounts for what your daughter 
said to me last evening, whether she should 
say something that was distasteful to her and 
might be disagreeable to me.”’ 

Improving the occasion so unexpectedly 
offered, Stanley then openly declared his love 
for Alice, and solicited the liberty of paying 
his addresses to her, for the purpose of prof- 
fering his hand. Mrs. Fortescue suggested 
whether it would not be better to postpone 
that event until his return; that possibly, in 
the course of his travels, he might meet with 
some one whom he would prefer for a wife 
to Alice, or in the interim of his absence 
there might be a change in his mind. 

The young man strenuously objected to 
the postponement. As for finding a compan- 
ion more suitable to his taste, there was not 
a woman in the world to be compared to 
Alice—and as for changing his mind, time 
would only establish more surely his love. 
The ardent suitor carried his point. Mrs. 
Fortescue gave her joyful consent, and the 
youth took his leave in blissful ecstasy. 

When Alice returned from church she was 
not a little surprised at the unwonted spirits 
manifested by her mother, who had remained 
at home on the plea of not feeling very well. 
She was still more surprised, in the course of 
the afternoon, when her mother remarked : 

** My daughter, we will have some of your 
nice preserves for supper, also some of that 
boasted cake of yours; Mr. Stanley will take 
tea with us.” 

“Mr. Stanley take tea with us!’ repeated 
Alice, in open-eyed astonishment. 

Yes, my dear; he happened by here this 
morning after you had gone to church, and 
as he was about leaving us so soon, I thought 
I would invite him to tea. I hope you have 
no objections to it.’’ 

Of course she had none, but she was in 
a complete state of wonderment all the time 
she was making preparations for an event so 
entirely unexpected. This state of mind, 
however, she did not permit to interfere with 
her housewifery, which she never displayed 
to better advantage, you may be sure, than 
on this important occasion. 

A very pleasant, cosy, homelike repast it 
proved to be. With admirable tact Mrs. For- 
tescue at once placed her guest at his ease, 
and from the absence of all formality, it re- 
ally seemed like a snug little family party. 

The, vesper services that evening must have 
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been unusually prolonged, or the young cou- 
ple must have strangely loitered on their way 
from church, for it was not until long be- 
yond her accustomed hour that Alice arrived 
home. 

As she entered the room where her mother 
was awaiting her, Alice approached her, and 
holding her in a warm embrace, said, in a 
choked voice: 

‘Mother, darling, I am very happy!” her 
eyes overflowing in the excess of her feeling. 
But, thank God, there was no bitterness in 
those tears! 

“And I, too, am happy, my dear child,” 
responded her mother. ‘‘ Everything, I pre- 
sume, is satisfactorily arranged ?” 

“Yes, mother, but at my request he con- 
sented that the engagement should not be 
made known. O mother, I little dreamed of 
this, this morning?’ And again the sur- 
charged heart found vent in tears. 

On the following Wednesday Stanley start- 


ed upon his tour. We pass over his parting 


with Alice, mentioning an incident merely 
that occurred as he left her. Just as he 
stepped outside of the gate he encountered 
Miss Dunbar and Miss Gates, to whom he 
politely raised his hat. Miss Dunbar ac- 
knowledged the salutation with a cold bow, 
but her companion scarcely recognized it, as 
in her astonishment she exclaimed : 

“Did you ever, Miss Dunbar! the idea!’ 

About six months after Stanley left, there 
came rumors of his meeting with a beautiful 
young lady among the mountains of Tyrol, 
where he chanced to be rambling, and that 
he was particularly attentive to her. These 
were followed by another that he was jour- 
neying in company with her through the Al- 
pine region, and rumor told the truth, for a 
rarity. He had fallen in with an old friend 
and his sister, and their routes being the 
same, they had travelled together. All these 
stories, of course, reached the ears of Alice, 
with all the exaggerations that petty spite 
could invent; for the attentions of Stanley 
had not been forgotten, and as if it had been 
a crime in her to receive them, these blessed 
Christians adopted this method to punish 
her for it. Wolf-like they eagerly turned to 
rend the wounded. 

Presently the report was that Stanley had 
arrived at Paris, still in company of the 
young lady, to whom he was “ positively en- 
gaged.” The next news was that he was im- 
mediately to be married and to return home 
with his bride. These multiplied rumors did 
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not seem to have any marked effect on Alice, 
although some conjectured that she grew 
pale and thin, and exhibited an unwonted 
air of sadness. 

When, however, it was announced that 
Stanley would arrive by the next steamer and 
be at home on a specified day, and that or- 
ders had been received to have the old family 
mansion in readiness to receive him and his 
new wife, to the surprise of all, Alice sent 
in her resignation of the place she held in the 
choir, and gave up her music class, while 
Mrs. Fortescue offered her place for sale, and 
in a few days she and her daughter left town. 

It was immediately surmised that the re- 
turn of Stanley with his bride had something 
to do with this sudden removal, and many 
well-meaning souls gravely shook their heads 
as they spoke of Alice. 

“Poor girl?’ they said, commiseratingly. 
“Tt was very wrong of Stanley to show her 
such marked attentions, but it was very weak 
in her to build any hopes upon them!’ 

“She is served just right, the proud minx!’ 
said the more ill-natured; “and it is a just 
punishment for her presumption.” 

A week or two after the Fortescues left, 
and people had ceased to talk or think of 
them, Stanley arrived home with his bride. 
There was a larger gathering than usual at 
the station when the train that bore the new- 
ly-married couple came in. Many were 
drawn thither, no doubt, to catch a glimps¢ 
of the long-talked-of bride. Their curiosity 
was, however, baffled, for the lady was closely 
veiled and not a feature could be seen; but 
her graceful form, well set off by a neatly- 
fitting travelling dress, excited their highest 
admiration as her husband handed her to the 
carriage in waiting. 

The new bride was the prominent theme of 
conversation among a certain set. She had 
kept so provokingly retired that no one as 
yet had seen her. But itsoon became known 
that on a certain evening Mrs. Stanley would 
have a reception, and everybody was on the 
qui vive for an invitation. 

The evening assigned for the wey came, 
and the Stanley mansion was early the centre 
of attraction to a gay and expectant throng. 
Curiosity overcame even the pique of Miss 
Dunbar, or she was determined to show to 
the world that she had not taken to heart 
Stanley’s defection, for she and her insepa- 
rable friend, Miss Gates, were among the 
earliest callers. 

When they entered the reception-room the 
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throng was so great that thie bride was com- 
pletely hidden from them, and it was not un- 
til almost the very moment of being present- 
ed, that they caught a full sight of her. They 
could not prevent a start of astonishment as 
they beheld before them, richly arrayed, with 
orange blossoms in her hair, her face radiant 
with happiness and beaming smiles of wel- 
come, Mrs. Alice Stanley, nee Fortescue! 

Miss Dunbar quickly recovered from her 
embarrassment, and went through the usual 
formalities with much sang froid, but her 
campanion was so ‘completely astounded by 
“the idea,” that she could not prevent one 
or two awkward movements, not marked 
enough to attract general notice, but which 
the bride at once detected, and, it may be, 
enjoyed. 

We need not speak of the surprise generally 
manifested when it was known who the new 
bride was, for the reader can best imagine it. 
To the credit of the good people of the place 
be it said, that the congratulations showered 
upon Alice were as sincere as. they were 
hearty; if any were false and hollow, they 
were from those to whose good or ill-will she 
was in a measure indifferent. 

“* What possessed you, Frederic,”’ said Al- 
ice, after the company had departed, and 
they sat talking over the incidents of the 


evening, “to have those reports circulated 
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of your falling in love abroad—I heard them 
all, you may be sure—and then mystifying 
everybody by making them believe that you 
were bringing home a foreign bride ?” 

“O,” said Stanley, laughing heartily, “I 
knew that it would afford such food for gos- 
sip to particular friends of ours; and you 
cannot imagine, Alice, how often I have 
chuckled over ‘The idea! of Miss Gates 
when the truth came out. By the by, did 
you notice her when she first recognized you 
this evening? It was all that I could do to 
keep my countenance.” 

But little of interest remains to our story. 
Notwithstanding the general outcry against 
mothers in-law, Stanley insisted that Mrs. 
Fortescue should make her home with them, 
and never had he occasion to regret he did so. 

We need not speak of the happiness of 
Alice, nor of the pride of her husband, 
when he saw with what graceful dignity she 
took her place in that circle to which her 
marriage with him had introduced her. To 
his dying day Frederic Stanley will bless the 
chance that brought about his acquaintance 
with the sewing girl and the fair singer; 
while Alice gratefully acknowledges that the 
change of fortune which compelled her to 
rely on her own exertions for a livelihood, 
has proved to her the greatest blessing that 
could have happened, 


NAVIGATING THE AIR. 


In a late number we gave an account of the 
invention of the balloon, with some of the 


early voyages made. We now propose to give 
an account of some of the efforts that have 
been made to accomplish aerial navigation, 
that is, of performing flight independent of 
ordinary winds. 


There is a great want of knowledge on this 


subject. Much thought and ingenuity have 
been applied to it, but until recently the ob- 
ject seemed so difficult of attainment that in- 
dividuals feared to spend their time and 
money upon it. In 1866, the Aeronautical 
Society of Great Britain was formed, with the 


Duke of Argyle as president, and Sir Charles 
Bright, William Farbain, and other learned 


gentlemen as members. Since then most 
scientific men have regarded the solution of 
the problem as quite possible. 

Dr. James Bell Pettigrew, in a discourse 
before the Royal Institute of Great Britain, 


said, “A person in seeking to produce a flying 


machine is not necessarily attempting an im- 
possible thing. The countless swarms of 
flying things testify as to the practicability of 
the scheme, and nature supplies him with 
models. If artificial flight was not attainable, 
the insects and birds would afford the only 
examples of animals whose movements could 


not be reproduced,” 
Four different plans have engaged the at- 


tention of inventors. The first is by attach- 
ing wings to the body and flying by muscular 
power. This is practicable to a certain ex- 
tent. In 1742, the Marquis de Bacqueville 
attempted to fly from his house on the Quai 


des Theatins to the garden of the Tuileries, 


and actually accomplished half the distance, 
when he became exhausted and dropped into 
the Seine. In 1868, Mr. Spenser, a member of 
the Aeronautical Society, accomplished a 
feat of one hundred and eighty feet, starting- 
and alighting on the ground level, 


The second plan is to place an engine in a 


balloon, by which wings or fans may be 
worked to propel the balloon through the air. 
The person who has devoted a great deal of 
time and money to the development of this 
plan is Mr. Rufus Porter of New York. In 
1847, he constructed a model which he exhib- 
ited in New York and Boston, consisting of a 
float of oiled silk, of the form known as the 
revoloidal spindle, or cigar shape, below 
which was suspended a saloon of the same 
shape, except the cross section was square in- 
stead of round. A propeller between the 
float and saloon, worked by a steam engine, 
caused it to move rapidly round the hall. In 
1869, a flying machine was constructed in 
San Francisco, called the Avitor. This some- 
what resembled Mr. Porter’s, except it had 
no saloon, but had an opening in the body of 
the float, in which was placed the engine. It 
also had a wing on each side, extending about 
half the length. 

During the siege of Paris by the Germans, 
balloons formed the only means of communi- 
cation with the outside world, and the prob- 
lem of aerial navigation received much atten- 
tion. Among others, M. Dupuy de Lome 
invented a balloon which he supposed could 
be navigated. It was not completed until the 
war was ended, and was tried a few months 
ago. He made the ascent with fifteen per- 
sons. The machine was brought head to the 
wind, but although the screw was kept hard 
at work, the balloon was carried northward 
by a southerly wind, very much as ordinary 
balloons are. These experiments conclusively 
prove that to lift any great weight the balloon 
must be so large that it is impossible to pro- 
pel it against the least breeze, or prevent its 


being carried along with the wind. 

The third plan is to construct a balloon 
with a flat surface, so arranged that in as- 
cending the forward end is inclined upward, 
and in descending the forward end is inclined 
downward, 


In 1845, an Italian gentleman delivered a 
lecture in New York, and exhibited a model 
of this description. In 1863, Dr. Andrews, of 
Perth Amboy, N. J., constructed a similar 
one, and in 1866 made one or more ascensions. 


As the supplies of gas and ballast would soon 
be exhausted, this plan could never be of 


much use, even if, as Dr. Andrews claimed, 
he could sail against the wind. The fourth 
plan, the only one in which there is any pros- 
pect of success, is to dispense with all buoy- 
ant power, and rise and move through the 


air by the power of an engine beating the air 
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as a bird does in flying. That this plan is 

practicable has been repeatedly proved by 
models which would fly by their own power 
in beating the air, several being exhibited at 
the exhibition of the Aeronautical Society in 
1868. It is astonishing what ignorance there 
has been on the question, how much power 
does it take to fly? Borelli assumed that a 
goose exerts in flying a force of four hundred 
horse power; and a writer in 1864 says, “‘As 
there is no fulcrum to act against but the 
weight of the body, it is evident that the 
wings cannot be forced down with any more 
power than would lift the body, and as the 
motion is reciprocating, and as they fly by 
moving the wings half the time, that they fly 
by exerting a force equal to a continuous 
pressure of one-fourth the weight of the body. 
This question has been finally settled by ex- 
periment, and it has been found, ‘by using 
about one foot surface to the pound, that it 
reqhires a force of between three and four 
horse power to lift one hundred pounds by 
spiral fans.” 

The whole question of flying is narrowed 
down to this: Can we produce an engine of 
ten or twelve horse power which will not 
weigh more than one hundred and fifty 
pounds? The steam engine, as at present 
constructed, will hardly fulfil these condi- 
tions. The only known agents which will 
produce the required power in proportion 
to weight is gunpowder, guncotton and 
other analogous explosives. Guncotton en- 
gines have been constructed, but the heating 
and fouling of the cylinders, together with 
the unequal motion, have until very recently 
prevented their use, A gentleman in Salem, 
Mass., has recently invented and constructed 
a guncotton engine which gives promise of 
being the long-sought-for power. It consists 
in an arrangement of devices whereby two 
vibrating arms, which also act as hammers 


to explode a cartridge, are simultaneously 


opened and closed, communicating through 
proper devices a rotary motion to a shaft and 
fly wheel. The heating and fouling of the 
cylinders are prevented by revolving in a tank 
of water. Great improvements have been 
made in guncotton, and the velocity of the 


combustion may be regulated at will. We 


have, therefore, every reason to believe that 
before long this magnificent problem, so allur- 
ing to the imagination, and of the highest 
practical convenience and value, will be 
solved. 
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A REMINISCENCE. 


BY ALICE B. BROWN. 


We stood beside the silver sea; 
I clasped thy jewelled hand, 
And with a lover’s fondness wrote 
Thy name upon the sand. 
“The waves,”’ I said, “ will wash away 
The characters I trace, 
But in my heart thy name has found 


A sure abiding-place.” 


While blushes dyed thy velvet cheek 

I heard thee whisper low, 
“Through time and all eternity 

My love no change can know.” 

From those few softly-spoken words 
What joy my soul received! 

Alas for unsuspecting youth! 
I loved and was deceived. ° 


Before the daisies bloomed again 
Thou wert the bride of one 
Decrepit, old and gray—but he 
Had wealth, and I had none! 
Yet do not think I vainly sigh 
For moments once so sweet; 
I scorn the heart that’s true to none, 
And loathe thy deep deceit. 


Here on the selfsame spot where we 
Were plighted years ago, 

I think of those forgotten vows, 
And say “’tis better so.” 


A soul ambitious, strong and true, 
Could never mate with thine; 


Thy heart, false one, could never beat 
In unison with mine. 


All that thy sordid nature craved 
Thou boastest—wealth untold, 
And splendor far transcending all 
Thy wildest dreams of old. 
And yet I know life does not seem 
As radiant to thee 
As when we stood, hand clasped in hand, 
~ Beside the silver sea. 


But O, for me the flying hours 
Unsullied joys unfold ; 

The threads that Fate so darkly wove 
Have turned to brightest gold! 

For there’s a star that evermore 
Around my pathway glows, 

And makes my life, once dull and drear, 
To blossom like the rose. 


My loyalty is pledged to one, 
Whose earnest eyes reveal 
A love more deep by far than e’er 
Thy shallow soul could feel. 
To Him who gave this precious gift 
In gratitude I bow; 
How much, how much the heart can feel 
I never knew till now. 


TWO CHRISTMASES. 


BY BLANCHE SHAW. 


Ir was Christmas eve, and a merry group 
of young men and maidens was gathered be- 
fore the chancel of old St. John’s Church 


-in Westford, discussing the possibility of 


getting a festoon over the arch. Their only 
means of elevation was a slight ladder that 
looked more than precarious, and the arch 
was very high. 

“Tt is not safe! Indeed it is not!’ cried 
half a dozen girls, as several of the most ven- 
turous youths tested the stiffness of the lad- 
der, and measured the distance with their 
eyes. “Don’t attempt it, Harry, Tom; 
please don’t?’ And “Harry” and “Tom” 
were about to yield to the pleading voices 


and eyes, when the church door opened and 
a new actor appeared on the scene. This 
person was a young man of about twenty-five 
years. He possessed a tall well-built form, 
a dark handsome face, and he walked up to 
the chancel with an air of recklessness and 
bravado, that illy accorded with the sacred- 
ness of the place. 

** What’s the trouble now?” he asked in a 
loud voice, of the party, who had suspended 
their discussion on his arrival. No one re- 
plied, for it was evident that his naturally 
light spirits were unusually elevated by a 
stronger stimulant than the keen winter air; 
and that, though not exactly intoxicated, he 
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had been indulging more freely than was 
prudent. 

He waited a moment, and then repeated 
his question in a louder tone, adding: 

“What's the matter with you all? Can’t 
you speak?” And then a girl of the party, 
one of those thoughtless, brainless creatures 
who seem to be made of nothing and capable 
of nothing, and yet by their very nothingness 
to make more trouble in the world than a 
dozen strong clear heads can counterbalance, 
exclaimed : 

“Why, we want to get this wreath over the 


arch, and they say it is too high, and are all 
afraid. Can’t you do it for us, Mr. Oakley ?” 


“Do it? Of course I can!” he replied in a. 


dramatic tone. ‘‘ Why, for asmile from such 
bright eyes, I’d scale Olympus on a spider’s 
web.” He put his foot on the ladder. The 
girl simpered, and thought she had done 
something clever; but one of the gentlemen 
laid his hand on his shoulder and held him 
back. 

“Stop, Oakley! you are foolhardy. That 
ladder wont bear half your weight.” 

+ Oakley shook him off. 

“Bah! Yes it will. Pll try it, anyway!’ 
But now another hand lay on his arm. This 
was soft and white, and a pair of gentle blue 
eyes looked at him pleadingly, as Ellen Mer- 
ton, his affianced bride, said: 

“Please don’t, Stephen! it is too dan- 
gerous.”’ 

He hesitated ; but his brain was too greatly 
fired by the demon to let him listen, even to 
that voice, and he shook her off, too, saying 
roughly: 

“Nonsense, Ellen! Don’t you think I 
know enough to keep a whole neck? Give 
me the wreath!’ And before further remon- 
strance could be made, he sprang up the lad- 
der. Two men caught the base and tried to 
hold it firmly, but it swayed alarmingly 
beneath him. On he went, with reckless 
heavy steps. The group held their breath, 
and Ellen clutched the ladder till the blood 
started from her nails. He was half way up, 
when suddenly a snap, acrash! The ladder 
broke, and he dropped like a cannon ball to 
the floor. A cry of horror rang through the 
church, and then the men rushed to the spot, 
expecting to find him bruised and bleeding, 
perhaps dead. But no; he had struck on a 
pile of cushions that had been placed in the 
chancel for safety, and he was uninjured. 
He was on his feet before they could reach 
him. 
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“Are you hurt, Oakley?” they asked, gath- 
ering around him. 

**No,” he replied. And then before anoth- 
er word could be said, burst out with a vol- 
ley of oaths, aimed at ladders, greens, and 
everything connected with church and Christ- 
mas. The men stepped backin horror. The 
girls would have screamed, but they were too 


frightened. Poor Ellen leaned half fainting 
against the font. 


Oakley paused for breath, and then, en- , 


couraged by the silence, began another out- 
burst; but at that moment the vestry door 
opened, and the gray-haired pastor appeared 
on the scene. Pain, horror and holy indig- 
nation mingled on his pale face. He paused 
a moment on the threshold, and then ad- 
vanced with slow steps towards the man who 
was blaspheming his Maker, and who, in his 
strength and rage, could have struck him 
down with one blow. Oakley did not see 
him till he felt his hand on his shoulder, then 
he turned quickly, an oath still on his lips, 
and his arm half raised for a blow; but at 
the sight of that calm dignified face the arm 
fell, the oath died away, and he stood silent 
and abashed. 

“ God forgive you, my son,” said the pas- 

tor, “you know not what you do! but you 
must not profane this holy sanctuary. Come 
away.” And still keeping his hand on his 
shoulder he led him out of the chancel and 
down the aisle. At the door he stopped and 
turned towards a pew, but with a quick move- 
ment Oakley broke away from him and went 
out of the church, slamming the-door behind 
him. 
A dead silence reigned over the group at 
the chancel for a few moments after this epi- 
sode, and then one of the gentlemen picked 
up the broken wreath, and making a casual 
remark, began to repair the damage. Under 
cover of this Ellen Merton stole quietly away, 
put on her wrappings and left the church. 
The sun was just setting as she came out, 
and a keen wind had sprung up; but wind, 
snow and ice together could not equal the 
chill in Ellen’s heart. 

Six months before, she had promised to be 
Stephen Oakley’s wife. The engagement had 
not met the hearty approbation of her friends. 
Stephen was a young man of good standing, 
fine prospects and undeniable brilliancy of 
mind; but he lacked steadiness and balance. 
The self-constituted saints of the place shook 
their heads solemnly, and consigned him to 
eternal perdition without a moment’s hesita- 


_ tion. But the more liberal said, “A little 


wild. Time may cure him.” And when his 
engagement to Ellen Merton was made 
known, all united in the verdict that it was a 
good thing for him; but for her, poor girl, they 
feared a rough path through life. But Ellen 
was deaf alike, to vague croaking and direct 
advice. She loved Stephen with all the 
strength of her true heart; and although she 
was not blind to his faults, she knew that 
life with him, though sometimes darkened by 
a cloud, would be happier than perpetual 
sunshine with another. Soshe had promised 
to be his wife; and her parents, after a long 
“serious talk” with Stephen, in which he 
expressed the most abject contrition for the 
past, and vowed unlimited atonement for the 
future, gave their consent if he could stand a 
year’s probation. Six months of the year had 
passed, and his conduct had been all that 
could be desired. His friends were delighted, 
and his most upright judges smiled on him 
benignly and said they did believe he had 
some good in him, and Ellen, in her love and 
faith, thought his perfection sure, till, like a 
thunderbolt, this storm burst and left her 
dazed and stunned. Her identity was gone, 
She could not realize that the stricken crea- 
ture crawling along in the twilight was the 
same happy girl who had walked so lightly 
over the path a few hours before. Could it 
be that the events of a few moments could 
change the brightest sunshine into the dark- 
est night? Where should she turn, how 
could she bear the cruel blow? And yet, with 
all her suffering, not once did she think bit- 
terly of the author of it. Not once did allegi- 
ance to Stephen waver, or his fault rise like 
a barrier between them. Her feelings towards 
him were saddest pity for what he would 
suffer when he realized what he had done, 
and the tenderest, most clinging love that 
would have borne his sin for him and defied 
the world in his defence. The snow began 
to fall. Instinctively Ellen hastened her 
steps, and soon she reached her home. A 
little sister met her at the door, a golden- 
haired lassie of six, whose bright blue eyes 
were dancing with Christmas joy. 

“© sister Ellen,’ she cried, “I so glad 
you’ ve come at last! Mamma says that after 
tea you shall play for us, and we may dance 
and play games, and sing till ever so late. 
Isn’t it splendid? I wish Christmas eve was 
every night, don’t you?’ And the little one 
clapped her hands and laughed merrily. The 
laugh broke the chill on Ellen’s heart, and 
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called her back to herself. She stooped to 
kiss the child and said: 

“Tm afraid you would not value it so 
highly, Katie, if it came so often. But run 
in out of the cold, dear; sister is going up 
stairs to take off her hat and cloak.’’ 

The family were seated at the tea-table 
when Ellen came down. It was a bright, 
happy-looking party. There were the father 
and mother and six children. Ellen was the 
oldest, and they ranged from her, boys and 
girls to little Katie. A shower of exclama- 
tions on the coming pleasures of the evening 
greeted Ellen as she entered. She said “ Yes”’ 
to everything, and seated herself at thé table. 
The change from her lonely walk to the hap~ 
py circle was so great, that the past seemed 
like adream. The tendency that the human 
heart has to reflect the hue of its surround- 
ings stole over her. She ceased to realize 
what had happened, and was happy with the 
rest till her mother said: 

“You look pale, Ellen; you have been 
working too hard at the church. I’m glad it 
is all over,” 

Then a sharp pain through Ellen’s heart 
brought her face to face with all again, and 
had her mother still been looking at her she 
would have cried out at the deeper pallor that 
suddenly spread itself over her face. But at 
that moment, Katie, on the plea of Christmas 
privileges, put in a proposal for a second in- 
stallment of jam, and her mother’s attention 
and eloquence were both occupied in curbing 
the lust of appetite. Ellen bent over her tea- 
cup, and by the time order was restored she 
had her feelings in check; but the spell of in- 
fluence was broken, and the iron hand of pain 
clutched her heart again, with fingers that 
never relaxed their hold. 

The meal was ended at last, and they re- 
paired to the parlor, where Katie’s programme 
was begun. Ellen joined the children in 
their frolic till nine o’ clock, which was Katie’s 
idea of “ever so late,”” when they were dis- 
missed to bed. How she longed to follow 
them; for the strain was beginning to tell 
upon her, and she felt very weary. But there 
were many duties for her to perform, and 
she knew if she left them undone her moth- 
er’s anxiety would be aroused. She dared 
not risk her questions and gentle attentions, 
and she stood at her post, helping her mother 
till the last thing was done, the little row of 
gaping stockings all filled, and then retired 
to her chamber. I know that the correct 
thing for her to do under the circumstances, 
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was not to think of sleep, but spend the night 
pacing her chamber floor. I’m sorry to say 
she did not do the correct thing, for she was 
only a woman, not a heroine. She had suf- 
fered intensely, and suffering must exhaust 
physical strength. A numb fatigue had 
seized all her limbs by the time she reached 
her chamber, and hastily disrobing she threw 
herself into bed and slept soundly till sundry 
little voices crying, ‘‘Merry Christmas,” 
awakened her. She started up and rubbed 
her eyes, trying to remember what lay so 
heavy on her heart. 

‘‘Merry Christmas, sister!’ cried the little 
voices again. Then it all rushed over her; 
and falling back on her pillow, she burst into 
the first tears she had shed. O, how they 
eased her pain! but she could not indulge in 
them long. The voices became more import- 
unate, she raised her head, and steadying her 
voice replied : 

“Merry Christmas, children! 
now, I will come soon.” 

She lay back on her pillow again, but no 
more tears came. They seemed to swell in 
her throat and choke her. She arose, dressed 
herself carefully, and went down with a smil- 
ing face, and they all wished her a Merry 
Christmas. Breakfast was eaten, every pres- 
ent looked at, the proper amount of surprise 
and admiration expressed, a little moral on 
unworthiness squeezed in, and Ellen escaped 
to her room once more. She sat down by the 
window and looked out on the glistening 
snow. Suddenly the church bell sounded 
clear and sharp on the frosty air. She started 
up and clasped her hands. O heavens! Could 
she go to church this morning? Could she 
face the world on the very scene of his dis- 
grace? Could she breathe the air that was 
still vibrating with those fearful words? No! 
no! She could not, she would not go to 
church that morning. Just as she had formed 
the resolution the door opened and her mother 
entered. 

“* Why, Ellen,” said she, “‘are you sitting 
in the cold, my child?” And she laid her 
hand gently on her head. “I fear you are 
not well, you look so pale.” 

Poor Ellen! she dared not stay from church 
now, for if she confessed to illness her mother 
would stay with her, and she could not en- 
dure her attention; and as lightly as she 
could, she replied : ; 

“ Indeed, mother, I am perfectly well. A 
little tired, perhaps. It is time to prepare 

for church, isn’t it?” 


Go down 
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“Yes; but, Ellen, had you better go? Are 
you sure you feel well?” 

perfectly, mother.” She turned to 
her toilet-table and began some preparation, 
and her mother, silenced but not satisfied, 
left the room. Ellen, not daring to wait till 
feeling could again assert itself, made a hasty 
toilet and went down into the parlor, where 
she found the family waiting for her, and 
they all started for church. Service had be- 
gun, and the glorious notes of “Shout the 
Glad Tidings” were ringing through the 
church when they entered. Covered by the 
noble melody as by a veil, Ellen walked up 
the aisle and reached her seat. She fell up- 
on her knees and petitioned fervently for 
strength, and as she prayed she felt herself 
grow stronger. The anthem ceased. She 
rose from her knees; before her glared the 
chancel arch, all white and unadorned as 
though grinning in triumph; but she closed 
her eyes to it, and with tightly shut teeth and 
compressed lips bent over her prayer-book. 

At last service was over, and Ellen slipped 
through the crowd and reached the door, 
while the rest of the family were loitering 
with their friends, giving and receiving 
Christmas greetings. As she stood waiting 
in the vestibule, she remembered that Stephen 
was to have met them at church and go home 
to dinner with them. Of course he would 
not do so now, and then she fell to wonder- 
ing where he was and when she would see 
him again. The crowd began to push against 
her. She slipped out into the street, and 
there before her stood Stephen! His hat 
was pulled over his brow, his face was sullen, 
and his dress careless and untidy; but she 
did not notice it. He was Stephen, her 
Stephen; and holding out both hands, she 
went to him with a half sob of welcome. 

Stephen!” 

He took her hand and said, sullenly: 

“ So you’ll speak to me, will you? You 
haven’t gone over to the other side yet?” 

‘* What side, Stephen?” she asked, not un- 
derstanding him. 

“* Why, the side of propriety and virtue, of 
course. You know I’m kicked out of that 
party now. I don’t flatter myself that you'll 
be foolish enough to come after me.” 

The tears came to Ellen’s eyes, but she 
choked them back. 

“Don’t talk so, Stephen. People will hear 
you. The others will be out soon. Let us 
walk on.” 

Walk on, where ?” 
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“Why, home! Aint you going to dinner 
with us?” 

“Not exactly. Idon’t care to play ‘ Evil 
Genius’ at the feast. And besides, your 
father would kick me out, which might not 
be pleasant.” He laughed bitterly. 

“Stephen, how dare you talk so? You 
know better. Come.” 

“No.” He spoke doggedly. There was a 
second’s silence, and then he added quickly, 
“No, wont go to dinner; but if you’ll risk 
being seen with such a vagabond, Ill call 
for you this afternoon to go sleighing. Will 
you go? I’ve something to say to you.” 

“*Stephie, Stephie, Merry Christmas!’ cried 
Katie, dancing up to them. He did not no- 
tice her,- but repeated his question to Ellen. 

“Will you go?” 

“ Certainly,” she replied. And Katie gave 
his coat a pull. 

“Stephie, I say Merry Christmas!’ 

‘Merry Christmas, Kitten,” he replied, 
and turning short went away. 

Katie looked after him in amazement, and 
said: 

“Why, sister, what is the matter with poor 
Stephie? He looks cross and unhappy on 
Christmas. Wont he go home with us? P’ll 
give him half my presents.”’ 

“Never mind, Katie. Stephen isn’t well. 
He’ll come some othertime. Let us go home 
now.” And holding the child by the hand, 
and answering her happy prattle, Ellen walked 


slowly home. 


She dreaded to meet the family at dinner, 
for she feared that some eager evil tongue 
had told the tale. But for once, Dame Gos- 
sip neglected her duty. No one had heard of 
it. Stephen’s absence was talked of and re- 
gretted, and the meal passed off happily. 
After dinner the children engaged in a romp, 
and Ellen, taking a book, tried to read, till 


_ the jingle of sleighbells at the door told her 


that Stephen had come. She put on her 
wrappings with nervous haste, and was soon 
flying over the white snow by his side. They 
rode in silence for spme time, and then Ste- 
phen suddenly asked : 

“Well, Ellen, what do you think of it?” 

The question was so abrupt that Ellen 
thought and said nothing, and after a mo- 
ment he continued: 

“Pshaw! what’s the use of my asking? Of 
course you'll join the rest. I made a brute of 
myself. You are disgusted, and it is only 
your kindness of heart that keeps you from 
telling me so.” 


Ellen’s feelings rose against this injustice, 
and her tears fell fast as she replied: 

“Stephen, you are unjust, unkind. I have 
done nothing to merit this.” 

“Done anything! Of course you haven't. 
I’m the vile wretch who has done all.’’ The 
sight of her tears touched him, and he added 
more gently, ‘Don’t cry, Ellie. I don’t 
blame you. You can’t help it.” 

Ellen looked at him steadily through her 
tears. 

“Stephen, tell me what you mean! Do 
you think that what—what—that my feelings 
towards you have changed ?” 

It was his turn to halt for a reply now. He 
knew she had not changed, and while he 
could not lie to her, his pride would not let 
him confess the truth. He thought a while, 
and finally muttered : 

**’m sure I couldn’t blame you if they had.” 
And he struck his unoffending horse a blow 
which started him at such a rate that he re- 
quired all his attention for the following five 
minutes. During these five minutes Ellen 
aroused her dazed energies to think upon the 
situation, and when the horse quieted down 
to a moderate gait, she said: 

“Stephen, I understand you now; but I 
cannot think that you believe what you say. 
Indeed, it would pain me very deeply to think 
for one moment that you held my love so 
light—that one trial could shake it. You do 
not believe it, Stephen; you cannot. I do 
not underrate your offence, Stephen; indeed, 
it has nearly broken my heart, but it has not 
touched my love. If it had, I would have 
suffered less.””’ A sob choked her, and the 
horse again required all his attention. Pres- 
ently he said, gently: 

“ Forgive me, Ellen. I am not myself to- 
day. I feel that I have disgraced myself so 
deeply I have no right to be treated likea 
human being. Do you indeed love me as 
well as ever?” 

“Yes, Stephen, every bit as well; but—” 

He interrupted her quickly: 

“Never mind buts. If you love me now it 
must be without a ‘ but,’ or any other condi- 
tion. I said I had something to tell you, 
Ellen. Listen. I have disgraced myself down 
to the level of a brute. I feel it in every pulse. 
I feel that I have put a stain on myself that 
will take years to wear out. Great heavens! 
how the people looked at me when I came 
through the village. Had I been a wild beast 
they could not have shown more horror. Even 
the children shrank from me. I can’t stand 
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this. It will drive me mad, or drive me down 
the pit, till I am too low for them to notice. 
I am going away from their scorn and pity, to 
some place where I can feel myself a man 
again. I shall leave here at once. Ellen, 
you are the only being on earth I love, the 
only one who can curb my wicked nature and 
keep me in the right path; the only one who 
makes life worth having. You say you love 
me; prove it now. Marry me to-day and go 
with me!’ 

He looked at her eagerly. She grew death- 
ly pale, but did not speak. He put his arm 
around her, and said, gently: 

“Ellen, will you do it? Will you save 
me?” And she gasped: 

““O Stephen, I cannot; my parents would 
not consent.” 

“Don’t ask them. You are of age.” 

“But my promise; you promised to wait a 

year.” 

* Forget it.” 

*T cannot—I dare not.” 

“You can if you love me.” 

cannot.” 

He laughed bitterly and withdrew his arm. 

“And this is your love—not strong enough 
to’ break a paltry promise? I’m glad I know 
its value.” And he laughed again. Ellen 
laid her head on his agm, and looking him 
steadily in the face, said: 

“Stephen Oakley, if ever a woman loved a 
man, I love you, and you know it. I would 
gladly and willingly give my life at this mo- 
ment for your happiness, but I cannot break 
faith with my parents. If I did, I should lose 
my right to ask you to have faith in me. O 
Stephen!’ And she clasped both hands on 
his arm, and the whole strength of her love 
and suffering shone through her eyes. ‘‘Do 
not be so rash and headstrong! This is your 
first fall. Stand up bravely; meet your fault, 
atone for it, and it will be forgotten. O my 
darling, say you will do it for my sake!’ 

She drew closer to him and laid her cheek 
upon his shoulder. Surely he would yield to 
this; surely he would take back those cruel 
words! But no; the demon in his heart was 
stronger than his love. He could not look at 
her, but he said, sullenly: 

' “For your sake, yes; I ought to. You 
sacrifice so much for mine. Once more, 
Ellen, will you marry me to-day ?” 

cannot—O, I eannot!”’ 

“Very well!” said he, fiercely; and ke 
drew his shoulder away. ‘‘ Be itas you say; 
and the result be on your head. I put my 
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fate in yourhands. Had you consented, you 
would have made a good man of me. My 
one object in life would have been to be 
worthy of your faith, and never cause you 
for a moment to regret the step; but you 
would not have it so. Ido not blame you. 
I am a poor worthless devil. You will prob- 
ably meet some one whom you will love much 
better, and who will have more to offer you. 
Ihope you will. I hope you will be happy. 
As for me, it doesn’t make much difference. 


_I shall take myself out of your way at once. 


God only knows where I shall go, or what 
will become of me. I don’t care; my only 
hope is that it wont last long. Forget me as 
soon—’’ 

Ellen’s fingers closed tightly on his arm. 

“Stop, stop, Stephen! You shall not talk 
so. O heavens! what have I done to merit 
this? Forget you! Never while I have life 
to think. I have promised to be your wife, 
and I will keep that promise while I live. 
You may leave me, Stephen, and put oceans 
between us, but I will keep my faith; my 
love will follow you, and come between you — 
and harm; and though our lives may pass 
away, and we never meet again, I’ll be happy 
in the hope of being yours in heaven.” She 
stopped, and dropping his arm, sank back in 
her seat. He made no reply, and soon the 
sleigh stopped at her home. 

Still silent, Stephen alighted and extended 
his hand to help her out. In a last appeal, 
Ellen seized it in both of hers, and pleaded: 

*“O Stephen! Stephen! Take back what 
you have said! Do not go!’ 

He pulled his hand away. 

“One word from you, and only that, can 
stop me.” 

“God bless and keep you, then. Icanonly 
pray for you. And, Stephen, come back 
when you will, you will find me waiting. 
Good-by.” She held out her hand. She hoped 
that at the last he would grow gentle, and 
take her in his arms once more; but no. He 
brushed her hand aside, and springing into 
the sleigh, drove rapidly away, leaving her 
alone in the cold snow. A low cry broke 
from her, and she would have fallen, but 
then the door flew open, and the children 
rushed out and seized her, crying: 

“Where is Stephen going, sister? Why 
didn’t he stay? Is he cross yet ?” 

She leaned heavily on John’s shoulder, 
and said, faintly: 

“Take me in, children; I am cold.” 

John looked at her pale face, and throwing 


his sturdy little arms around fer, led her into 
the house. She stopped in the hall; the chil- 
dren gathered around her, asking, eagerly: 

“Are you ill, sister? Shall I call mamma?” 
But she stopped them. She knew that all 
would soon be known now, but she was too 
crushed to face it then; she put it off just a 
little longer, and she said: 

“No, children; it is only a headache. Do 
not call her. I will go and lie down. Tell 
them not to disturb me.” And with slow 
steps she crept up to her room, locked the 
door, and then fell senseless on the bed. 

Thus ended her Christmas. 

Ten years had passed since the night that 
Stephen left Ellen standing alone in the snow. 
Again it was Christmas eve, and the youths 
and maidens had decked the arches of old 
St. John’s with festive greens. The work 
was finished, and the happy group of labor- 
ers were all leaving the church except Ellen 
Merton, who staid behind to practise once 
more the anthem for the morning service. 
The gray shadows were stealing softly into 
the church, deepening and darkening every 
corner and arch, and giving all a weird un- 
earthly look; but Ellen was a calm staid 
woman of thirty now, not the timid girl we 
left her. The twilight awed, as it does the 
bravest nature, but her steps were firm and 
her nerves steady as she went through the 
gloom up the narrow steps to the organ loft; 
and there seating herself at the organ, she 
forgot everything in the grand notes of the 


“Te Deum.” She played fot some time, her 


whole soul going out with the music, when 
suddenly, by that magnetic influence of soul 
over soul, she felt she was not alone. She 
rose from the instrument, and looked. down 
in the church. It was so dark now that 
everything seemed a mass of piled-up shad- 
ows; but as she peered intently through 
them, and her eyes became accustomed to 
the darkness, she saw near the chancel a 
figure rise from a kneeling posture and walk 
quickly towards the door. I said that Ellen’s 
nerves were firm ; but for amoment her heart 
beat hard and her pulse throbbed quickly as 
she remembered she was alone in the dark 
with the unknown figure. But only fora 
moment she yielded to her fears. Then her 
reason came to her rescue, and she thought, 
“What nonsense! He has heard the organ, 
and come in to listen to the music. Why should 
I be afraid? Had he come in with evil de- 
signs, he certainly would not have knelt be- 
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fore the altar. What a goose I am! But it 
is well he startled me, for it is time I went 
home.” And closing the organ, she left the 
loft. 

The outer door stood partly open when she 
reached the vestibule. She went out, and 
looking across the yard, saw a tall form rap- 
idly disappearing. ‘‘There he goes,” she 
thought. §‘How amused he would be if he 
knew how he had frightened a foolish wo- 
man.” And closing the church door, she 
took the opposite direction to her home. As 
she walks on in the fast falling darkness, let 
us linger over the graves of those buried 
years and learn the story they tell. 

True to his threat, Stephen left the village 
that night without a word or note of farewell, 
or a hint as to where he was going. At first 
his friends thought it was a freak—that he 
had merely left till the worst of the scandal 
had blown over, then he would return; but 
Ellen, though she tried to believe and think 
with them, knew better; and when, after two 
months had elapsed, and Stephen failed either 
to appear or write, she gave up all hope, and 
settled herself in the proper manner to go into 
adecline. But she was not so near her rest. 
Hers was too noble a spirit to wither and fade 
before its petals had all unfolded; and as the 
earthquake’s shock bursts open the rock- 
bound mountain, she was aroused from her 
stupor by another blow—the death of her 
mother. Six months after Stephen’s flight, 
she found herself the sole support and com- 
fort of her father’s failing health and broken 
heart, and the guide and protector of her 
brothers and sisters. Now the wild ungov- 
erned grief of the girl was overshadowed by 
holy duty and filial love, and she put her own 
sorrow aside, that she might use her strength 
to help others. Not that Stephen was for- 
gotten; her love for him was true and strong 
as ever, but it no longer entered into and col- 
ored everything in life. She gave to it the 
most sacred chamber of her heart, and then she 
turned the key on it and left it. It was some- 
thing that must ever live, something she must 
ever mourn, but something that must not en- 
ter into her everyday life, except to make her, 
from the experience of sorrow, more gentle to 
another’s woe. She took up her fresh cross 
with the strength that Heaven gave her, and 
bravely entered upon her new life. Time 
rolled on. She stood faithfully at her post, 
anfl as duty cheerfully performed will ever 
bring its own reward, a quiet happiness stole 
into her life, and her heart, expanding with 
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its cares, went beyond the circle of her home 
in its works of love. Her form was often 
seen in the homes of the poor and suffering, 
ministering to their bodily wants, and giving 
such words of hope and comfort as only a 
true tried heart can offer. Five years passed 
from her mother’s death, and then a little 
trial ruffled her life. ‘The old pastor—the 
one who had led Stephen from the chancel 
that night—passed to his rest, and a young 
man was called to take his flock. He was a 
man of fine intellect and noble nature—a 
man who bore upon his brow the mark that 
he was set apart to do God’s work. Ellen’s 
pure calm face and gentle mien at once at- 
tracted him, and his watchful eye soon dis- 
covered the noble heart that lay beneath. 
They met often in their works of mercy, 
which led theminthe same path. His respect 
soon deepened into love, and he asked her to 
be his wife. Ellen was deeply.pained. She 
respected him highly, and could she have 
done so, she would gladly have accepted his 
love, and shared the labors of his life with 
him. But the voice in that locked chamber 
called out loudly, ““Come when you will, I 
will be waiting; and she thanked him for 
the honor, and told him it could not be. 
From this time all had gone smoothly. The 
children grew up to repay her for her care. 
The oldest boys had gone out into the world 
to woo fortune for themselves. John, and 
Jane, and Katie, were still at home, and that 
Christmas eve the boys would be home, too, 
and they would all be happy together. So 
Ellen told herself as she neared the house, 
but the words fell dull and echoless. She, 
too, had been holding communion with the 
ghosts of the past, and the shade of that 
other night, when she had walked that same 
path alone, rose black before her. In vain 
she bade it be gone. It gave no heed to her 
voice, but clung closer to her, driving back 
the guard of that inner chamber, and letting 
the pent-up hunger and yearning of all those 
years sweep over her like a mighty wave. It 
was vain to combat it. The power was strong- 
er than her will. She pressed her hands 
against her eyes, and’ the hot tears trickled 
through her fingers, the first that she had 
shed, in pity for herself, for many years; and 
she let them fall unchecked till she reached 
the gate, and saw, shining through the parlor 
curtains, the shadows of the group that was 
waiting for her. Then she brushed them 
away, and with her quiet smile upon her face, 
went in. The boys had arrived, and under 
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the influence of their affectionate greeting, 
and the genial warmth that glowed on every 
face, the chill on her heart began to thaw, 
and when they gathered around the tea-table, 
she had once more put the past aside and was 
happy in the present. The meal was nearly . 
over when Katie, now a bright-eyed damsel 
of sixteen, suddenly exclaimed: 

“Dear me! I haven’t told my adventure!’ 

“What was it, Kittie?” asked John. “An- 
other attempt to prove to the world that the 
back of the head is better adapted to skating 
than the soles of the feet ?” 

Katie tossed her head contemptuously. 

“Allow me to inform you, Master John, 
that yesterday I was told I was the best skater 
on the pond.” 

“Hal ha! Thatis too good; but you must 
have been out with Ellen’s band of rheumat- 
ics; but never mind the skating, sis; let’s 
have the story.” 

Katie tried to look dignified, but it was evi- 
dently not in her line; and after a few sec- 
onds of badly borne silence, she began: — 

“You see, it was just after I left the church 
to-night, I was walking pretty fast, and look- 
ing over my shoulder to say ‘good-by’ to 
Mary Smith, who was going in at her gate, 
when I trod on a piece of ice, and would have 
fallen had not some one caught me.” Here 
John laughed maliciously, but Katie, with- 
out noticing him, continued, ‘I recovered 
my balance in a second, and laughing out- 
right, looked around, expecting to see a fa- 
miliar face; but fancy my feelings, when I 
saw a perfect stranger, a tall dark man, with 
a heavy beard and the blackest eyes I ever 
beheld! Well, I felt pretty cheap, and was 
trying to get out some kind of an apology, 
when he cut me short by catching my arm 
and asking, ‘Child, what is your name? [I 
was so astonished that I could not think for 
a minute; then I got angry, and tried to pull 
my arm away, intending to give him my 
opinion of his conduct when I got a safe dis- 
tance; but he held me tight, and bending his 
head closer to me, and looking into my face 
as intently as if he expected to find the cure 
for all ills written there, he repeated his ques- 
tion in such an eager tone, that instead of 
speaking my mind, I replied, meekly, ‘ Katie 
Merton, sir.’ 

“* Katie Merton! he echoed. ‘Have you 
any sisters ?” . 

*** Yes sir, two.’ 

“ He let go of my arm then, and stepping 
back, asked: 
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‘Are they both at home ?” 

**No sir, Jane is, but Ellen is practising 
in the church.’ And then, without another 
word, he turned and walked away. Wasn’t 
it funny ?” 

* Remarkable!” said John. 

man was crazy,” said Ned. 

“Did you ever see him before, Katie?” 
asked Jane. 

“Never, that I can remember, and yet 
there was something familiar about him. I 
think it too funny. Don’t you, Ellen?” 

Ellen started so violently that the cup 
of tea which she held was spilled; but 
she said nothing. A great sob of joy, hope 
and fear rose in her throat and almost choked 
her. She understood it all. There was not 
the shadow of a doubt in her mind. It was 
Stephen! His was the figure she had seen 
kneeling in the church; bis the form fading 
in the darkness. He had come back at last! 

But come back for what? To mock her 
with the sight of “‘what might have been?’ 
Or ‘was the cross at last to slip from her, and 
the reward of all those years of waiting, hop- 
ing and loving, at hand? For a moment her 
sight grew dizzy, and she felt her strength go 
from her; but those long years of training 
had made her strong to meet joy, as well as 
to bid it adieu. She firmly quieted her beat- 
ing heart, and, as she did that Christmas eve 
ten years ago, she quietly finished the meal, 
and spent the evening making those around 
her happy. 

_ But after all was over, and she was alone 
in her chamber, the veil was swept away. 
She threw herself on her knees, and through 
her sobs she prayed wildly that her hopes 
might not be vain; and, if, as some affirm, 
two kindred souls can hold communion with 
each other, though miles of space lie between 
them, he must have heard her cry, ‘‘ Stephen! 
Stephen, my darling, come to me!’ 

Christmas morning came, and Ellen, pale 
but calm, sat at her place at the organ. Never 
had she played as she did that morning; the 
spirit of praise and prayer seemed to speak 
from the instrument; and yet, she scarcely 
knew the notes her fingers touched. The 
service was over, and the congregation dis- 
missed, except the little band of faithful 
ones who would partake of the heavenly food 
of the holy sacrament. With bowed head 
and reverentt steps, Ellen approached the altar. 
As she knelt, she felt a shadow fali over her, 
and a tall form bow beside her. The solem- 
nity of the time and place was on her soul. 
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She could not raise her eyes, but she knew 
that Stephen knelt beside her. Stephen, 
who when last he stood there was breathing 
curses and defiance, now purified and regen- 
erated by the blessed Spirit of Light, knelt a 
humble suppliant to receive the blessed bread 
of, life. ‘Gloria in Excelsis Deo” rung 
grandly through the church; and then, with 
the pastoral blessing, the little flock dispersed. 
Everything was glorified to Ellen as she de- 
scended from the dingy loft. She paused in 
the vestibule to greet some friends. Stephen 
was not there. She knew he would not be, 
and passed on outside; and there, in the very 
spot she had seen him that Christmas morn- 
ing ten years ago, he stood—bronzed, and 
bearded, and marked by time and care, but 
still Stephen, her Stephen—the man she loved. 
Their eyes met; and then, without a mo- 
ment’s hesitation, without a tremor of false 
delicacy, she went to him and held out her 
hands. He grasped them tightly. For amo- 
ment neither spoke; and then she said, 
quietly : 

“T am very glad to see you, Stephen. Will 
you go home to dinner with me?” 

He dared not trust his voice, but bowed his 
head, and they went out of the churchyard 
together. 

‘Jane! Jane! Do come here!” cried Katie, 
who had been watching for Ellen from the 
parlor window. ‘‘ Here comes Ellen, and I 
do declare, if she hasn’t got that crazy man 
with her! Who can he be?” 

Jane, who was four years older than Katie, 
looked over her shoulder, and replied: 

“T don’t know; and yet, as you said, there 
is something about him very familiar. They 
will be in soon, and tlien we will know.” 
And in a few minutes Ellen entered with the 
stranger, and going to her father, said: 

“Father, Stephen Oakley has come back, 
and I have brought him to spend Christmas 
with us.” 

The old man’s brow grew dark. He had 
neither forgotten nor forgiven the past, and 
his heart was hard towards Stephen; but one 
look at Ellen’s happy pleading face melted 
all resentment. He extended his hand, and 
gave him welcome and a merry Christmas. 
Then Katie, who had been puzzling her 
brain to think what all this meant, was in- 
troduced to her old favorite, who duly apolo- 
gized for his rudeness of the day before, and 
was forgiven. Then the boys came in, and 
then the bountiful Christmas dinner was 
served, and time passed as merry as a mar- 
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To @ Sprig of Heath in Winter. 


riage bell till late in the evening, when Ste- 
phen rose to depart. He bade them all good- 
night, but Ellen, who, as she did in the days 
of old, went with him to the door. He opened 
the door, and a flood of white moonlight fell 
in, clothing everything with glory. It lay 
tenderly on Ellen’s fave, and, softening the 
lines that care had drawn, gave her the fresh- 
ness of her youth again. Stephen paused on 
the threshold and looked out into the night. 
As yet no word of the past had been spoken. 
Daring their walk of the morning, old mem- 
ories had crowded upon him so fast that they 
choked the prayer for forgiveness, that he 
had said so often to himself, in his throat; 
and she had been so happy in his presence, 
that she did not notice it was unsaid; but 


now, as they stood alone in the moonlight, 
the past and present jostled painfully togeth- 
er. She felt the spell must be broken, and 


‘her heart grew faint with hope and fear. A 


moment passed, and still he said nothing. 
The silence became intolerable, and Ellen 
faltered: 

“You will come to see us again, Stephen ?” 

He turned to her quickly. His eyes were 
glistening with a brighter light than their 
own; and his voice was husky as he replied: 

“Tf I do come, Ellen, how shall I find 
you?” 

“Waiting for you,” she whispered; and 
once more her weary head rested on her 
lover’s breast. 

And thus ended her Christmas! 


TO A SPRIG OF HEATH IN WINTER. 


Thou tiny siren that to me dost sing 

Songs of the summer and the bright-eyed spring, - 
How, as thy voices echo in my heart, 

The thickening shadows of past years depart! 


Now, as in childhood, once again I lie 

On the fresh earth; beneath the blue June sky, 
And, with my head soft pillowed in the hay, 
Dream in sweet peace the golden hours away. 


Again I hear the drowsy hum of bees, 
Again I feel the fingers of the breeze 


Smooth back the curls thick clustered o’er my brow; 
O, that its touch could be as gentle now! 


Now, as in spring, I hear the glad-voiced stream 
, Laugh as it wakens from its winter dream, 
And mark the stately rushes by its side 

Nod to their image in the crystal tide. 


Again with eager haste the path I tread 
Where the first violet lifts its tiny head; 
Or, with nude feet, the merry brook I cross, 
To find the freshest of the velvet moss. 


Faint as the first notes of the evening chimes, 
“I catch the mystic whispering of the pines, 
Or hear the sere leaves rustle on the ground, 
As through the forest paths again I bound. 


| Sweet as the perfume of the summer flowers, 
Over me steal these dreams of early hours; 
Till, by their magic, from all care beguiled, 
I half forget I am not still a:child, 
85 
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BEYOND THE PICKET LINES: 
—OR,— 
THE ARMY REMINISCENCES OF CAPTAIN JACK, 


BY M. QUAD, OF THE MICHIGAN PRESS. 


SPY AGAINST SPY. 


i OnE of the most active and vigilant spies 
whom the Confederates had during the early 
part of the war was a man who called himself 
“Captain Elliott.’ That may have been his 
real rank and name, but the chances were that 
it was not. ‘I tripped himi up one February 
night, and never had opportunity afterwards 
to investigate his case, as he was taken toa 
military prison. 


During the winter of 1861-2, when the Fed- 
eral troops were massed in front of Washing- 
ton, waiting for the spring campaign, and the 
Confederates held Centerville and the coun- 
try thereabouts, Washington was the head- 


quarters of many Confederate spies. In ad- 


dition to the numerous residents of the city 


who lost no opportunity to pick up informa- 
tion and send it through to their friends, spies 
from the Confederate army in front came 
through our lines and lived in the capital for 
weeks ata time. The only risk they ran was 
in getting through the lines, The city was 
in a constant hubbub of excitement, filled 
with officers, soldiers, contractors, office- 
seekers, and others, and no one inquired the 
business of his neighbor. In addition to what 
a spy could see and deduce, the officers were 
fountains of information. In 1863-4, armies 
were moved without any one but the com- 


manding-general having previous knowledge, 
and officers had learned the value of a still 
tongue; but in the early part of the war, the 
officer who could lean back in his chair in the 
office at Williard’s and “spout” his knowl- 


edge of any movements and commanders’ 


secrets, thought himself a hero, 


“Pye got a nice job for you,” remarked 
the official who controlled my movements at 
that time, one day in January, after I had re- 
turned from a weary scout towards Center- 
ville. 


“Well?”’, 
“ Well, I want you to look up some of the 
half dozen Confederate spies who ate loung- 


ing about Washington. They are picking up 
every word of information dropped, and have 


become so bold that they even dare te 
“pump” heads of departments. I am aware 
that they are in the city, but know none of 
them, or would arrest them myself. You 
have a little time to spare now, and make the 
hunting down of these rascals your sole 
object.” 

Of course, I replied, “‘ very well,” bowed 
myself out, and then sought my quarters, 


The bysiness was a, new one for me, but one 
in which I took great in t. I had never 
had any detective experience, but was not 
long in concluding that I could soon get on 
track of someof the men. I had been inand 


out of Washingten until well acquainted with 


the hotels, principal cafes and saloons, and 
had quite a fair idea of how I must go to 
work. 

The next morning, none of my acquaint- 
ances knew me at sight, and no wonder. I 
was no longer a citizen, unknown to fame, 


“captain in the army,” sporting a brand- 


new uniform, and the “tallest” kind of an 
air. I had made up my mind that I could 
secure information as an officer which could 
not be gained in the character of a citizen. 


_ As a citizen, must hunt up the Confederate 


spies—as an army officer, I hoped and intend- 


ed that they should hunt for me. A, long 


purse was part of my outfit. I knew that 
many officers, whose men were in camp at 
Arlington, Fort Michigan, and at other points, 
remained in the city for days at a time, board- 
ing at the hotels and visiting the theatre, and 
so none would question my right to leave 
“my company,” which formed part of a reg- 
iment stationed near Alexandria. 

My first move was to Williard’s, where I 
registered my name as “Captain Charles 
Lake, ‘G’ Co., 12th N. Y. Infantry,” but in 
putting back the pen, I managed to dropa 
big drop of ink on the line, so that it blotted 
out the “Company,” leaving one to guess to 
which one in the regiment I was attached. 
There were the names of a score of officers; 
fifty lieutenants, captains and colonels sat 
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around, and no attention was paid me. Se- 
curing a cigar and a seat, I waited half an 
hour to get a chance to mix in with the con- 
versation of a group of seven or eight officers, 
There was a lieutenant among them who said 
but little, but seemed to do a great deal of 
thinking. Every time he spoke it was to 
draw out some point of information. He 
asked after regiments newly arrived, about 
ordnance and naval stores, and all at once 
I made up my mind that he was a Confeder- 
ate spy. I had hardly formed the opinion, 


when I read “spy” in his every action, and 
would not have hesitated to'arrest him then 
and there, but for a desire to make him the 
bait to bring other fish to my hook. Through 
him I must get into the “ ring.” 


I found no chance to get into conversation 
until they changed the topic to theatricals, 


and then a dispute arose as to how a certain 
actor’s name wasspelled. Twoof the officers 
became excited over the matter, and made a 
wager of a single bottle of champagne. A 
paper containing the name was soon found, 


and the loser ordered the bottle, Begging 
his pardon, I asked that he might make the 


order for a dozen bottles, at my expense; 
and after “‘ planking down,” as the soldiers 
used to term it, an even fifty dollars to the 
clerk, I invited all the crowd to a back par- 


lor to discuss the wine. The action seemed 


generous to them, and I was soon in receipt 
of numerous friendly slaps on the back, the 
heartiest one coming from the spy. He de- 
clared that I was a jolly good fellow, that he 
hoped his company and my company might 
meet, that he was a constant visitor at Wil- 
liard’s, and flattered himself on meeting me 
often. I flattered myself that I would have 
him on his back in a couple of days, but was 
very clear of giving him any hint to that 
effect. We drank up the champagne, smoked 
* some Havanas at my expense, and half an 
hour afterwards I was quite a lion. Not one 
of the officers fora moment questioned my 


identity as a captain, nor did any one except 
the spy advert to my regiment. This con- 
vinced me what an easy matter it was for a 
spy to hang about Washington undisturbed 
and unquestioned. My suspicious friend 
wanted to know where the regiment was lo- 
cated, to what brigade it belonged, what I 
thought of army matters, and evidently im- 
agined he had got hold of a fresh fish. Iwas 
desirous of catching the man with some 
proofs about him that he was actually a spy, 
and engaged in the work. This I feared I 
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could not do. He never wrote anything 
down, but seemed to store it up in his mem- 
ory. I had no doubt that he jotted down all 
points after going to his room, and then man- 
aged in some way to send the information 
through the lines. As it would be a tedious 
job to effect his capture with proofs, I deter- 
mined to follow another plan. On the second 
day after making his acquaintance, I met 
him in a cafe, and asked for a private word. 
He cheerfully granted the request, and when 
I had him in a quiet corner, I opened on 
him: 
“Lieutenant Chadsworth, I have known 
you only a short time, yet our acquaintance 
has been so agreeable that I should really 
feel grieved to have harm come to you. But, 
I fear that certain malicious persons are pre- 


paring a trap for you. Not ten minutes ago, 
I heard you denounced as a Confederate spy, 
by one who knows all about you; and I fear 
that unless you leave Washington within 
half an hour, you will be arrested, convicted 
and hung!’ 


He turned red, then pale, smiled, looked 


frightened, and when I had finished, he 
looked at me for a moment without speaking, 
and then walked straight outdoors. I had 
given him a shot which staggered him. He 
must have known that I had worked up his 


case and was sure of my man, or else I would 


not have dared to handle him so plainly. 
After a few minutes, I left the cafe, lounged 
around for an hour or two, and then dropped 
into one of the hotels. There was a crowd 
of army officers and civilians in the office, 
and no one took note of my entrance. Cast- 
ing my eyes about, I discovered my lieuten- 
ant in conversation with a person in the uni- 
form of a captain, and two others dressed as 
citizens. It struck me in a moment that the 
other were also spies, and I took care 
that they did not see me. The lieutenant 
seemed to be telling them of his adventure, 
and the four wore grave countenances. Im- 


agining that the captain was the director of 
the party, I scanned his face until I was sure 
that I would remember him again. Just be- 
low his right ear, I noticed a good-sized mole, 
and this would aid me greatly in identifying 
him again. Without receiving notice from 
any of them, I slipped out doors, hurried to 
my room, and in a few minutes had ex; 
changed my uniform for a citizen’s suit. 
Knowing that the lieutenant would give the 
others a description of me, I next proceeded 
to a barber’s, and in a short time had ex- 
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changed my.long beard for a pair of side 
whiskers. The change was so great that the 
spy himself could not have recognized me. 
Purchasing a heavy cane, and taking care to 
walk slowly, as a dignified army contractor 
might be supposed to walk, I made my way 
back to the hotel. Two of the four spies 
were gone, one of those missing being the 
lieutenant. I was quite sure that the two 
would take themselves out of the city, and 
now proposed to hunt down the others. The 
captain was smoking, and I pulled out a ci- 
gar, strolled around to his chair, and asked 
for a light. 

“You gentlemen of the army are having 
easy times just now,” I remarked, as I hand- 
ed back his cigar with a bow. 

“To tell the truth, we are,” he replied, 
moving a little so that I could take the chair 
beside him. ‘‘ However, it’s an awful bore, 
and I for one am anxious for the spring 
campaign.” 

“Yes, I suppose so,’’ I replied; “and from 
what I heard to-day, I am satisfied that the 
campaign will open early, and be vigorously 
conducted. I'll bet some big movement will 
be made in less than six weeks.”’ 

“So?” he exclaimed, giving me a keen 
glance, and also casting another at his com- 
panion. “Are you connected with the gov- 
ernment?” 

. “No, not exactly; but, as a heavy con- 
tractor, I am brought into contact with many 
high officials, and am generally posted as to 
what is going on.” 
, I detected a sort of telegraphic despatch 
between the two spies, and read their 
thoughts like a book. The captain imme- 
diately complained of being thirsty, and in- 
quired if I would not step up into his room 
and take a secial glass. I did not hesitate to 
go with him, and the other party followed 
after. Getting up to the room, a glance 
around convinced me that the captain had 
told a falsehood when he said that he had 
Only oecupied it for two days. Everything 
went to show that he had been there for sev- 
eral days, if not several weeks. 

Stay!’ said I, as we had raised our glass- 
es for a draught, “‘I had forgotten that you 
did not know my name. Allow me to pre- 
sent myself as Benjamin F. Goodale, of New 
York city.” 

“Ah! that reminds me of my own strange 


megiect,” responded the captain; ‘allow me 


to introduce myself as Captain Mark Elliott, 
of the —— Maine Infantry.” 


He gavé a guip just where he should have 
pronounced the number of his regiment, and 
so I lost it. I knew that he did it on pur- 
pose, but pretended not to notice it. The 
man was introduced as ‘* Mr. Treadway,’ a 
resident of Maryland Avenue, and a warm 
friend of the captain’s. Just as we had taken 
our seats, and the men were about to solicit 
further information from me, I suddenly re- 
membered that I must be at the War Depart- 
ment at a certain hour, and had no time to 
linger. They were very sorry, they said, but 
were consoled with my assertion that I would 
call upon them the next day and renew their 
acquaintance, 

“Tf you hear of anything in military mat- 
ters worth remembering, just jot it down,” 
remarked the captain, as we shook hands. 
**T confess that we officers are sadly ignorant 
of the very matters which concern us most, 
and are duly thankful for any information.” 

I promised him that he should have all my 
riews when next we met, and on leaving the 
hotel, went directly to headquarters, and 
made my first report. I was congratulated 
on my success, and told to go to any expense 
and use any means to frighten away the two 
other spies, or plan to capture them with 
proofs which would convict them. 

During the next two days I did not go near — 
the hotel, nor did I meet with either of the 
men. I satisfied myself that “ Treadway” 
did not live on Maryland Avenue, nor yet in 
the city, and a search of the rolls of all the 
New Hampshire regiments failed to bring 
out a “‘Captain Mark Elliott.” Believing, as 
before, that if I could frighten the fellows 
away, it would be almost as well as arresting 
them, I at length wrote a note to Treadway, 
and sent it to the hotel by aboy. It wasa 
note without date or signature, and read as 
follows: 


“Mr. TREADWAY,—As a true Confederate 
at heart, I feel it my duty to warn you that 
the same person is also on your track. I be- 
lieve he has secured proofs to convict you as 
aspy. Do not delay a moment after this 
reaches you!” 


About two hours after, I sent a friend 
around to the hotel, and the clerk told him 
that both my men had gone. I was quite 
elated at first, believing that I had started 
them for Richmond, but next came the 
thought that they might have only changed 
quarters, and would be more'sly than before. 
If they were yet in the city, they might in 
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some way connect the “army contractor” 
with the mysterious note, and so it was at 
least a prudent plan to adopt another dis- 
guise. Resuming my captain’s uniform, I 
shaved off my side whiskers, and stuck a long 
strip of black court-plaster across my left 
cheek, “to cover a wound received at Bull 
Run,” you know. For two hours, I trotted 
in and out of hotels and cafes, but I could 
not find my men. Getting weary, I gave up 
the chase for a time, and went back to Wil- 
liard’s. Getting.a newspaper and an arm- 
chair, I secured a quiet corner, and for nearly 
an hour was oblivious of the noise and con- 
fusion around me, At the. end of that time, 
supper was announced, and most of us went 
in. During the first part of the meal, I was 
thinking so deeply of my men that I gave no 
one any notice, but was at length made aware 
that I was a being in the flesh by feeling the 
contents of a teacup. scalding my leg. The 
man at my left, a citizen of quiet demeanor, 
had overturned his cup. He at once apolo- 
gized for his, carelessness, and the moment of 
confusion passed away. With his first word, 
I knew that I had heard his voice before, and 
for the next five minutes I drummed my 
head to remember where I had seen him. In 
reaching for a biscuit, I gave him a glance, 
and came near rising up in my chair at the 
discovery. There was the mole below his 
ear, and another glance showed me that 
“Captain Elliott’ was at my elbow! 

The fellow had doubtless seen the note 
sent-to his companion, and had left his hotel, 
changing his disguise, and taken other quar- 
ters to render himself safer. I looked up and 
down the table, but could not see ‘‘ Tread- 
way,” and to wind up his case, will state that 
I never saw him afterwards, he leaving 
Washington as soon as he could after my 
note reached him. “ Elliott’? was the sly 
old fox, and I was convinced that I should 
have much trouble with him. However, as 
the warnings worked well in the other 
cases, I determined to try one in his, After 
coming out from supper, I waited until I saw 
him settle down in a corner, and then went 
to the clerk and asked him if the stranger 
had registered. 

Glancing at him, the clerk whirled the 
book around and pointed to the name of 
* Gilbert Mason, Cleveland, Ohio.” I then 
passed out, went to a stationer’s, and wrote 
just such a note as the last, directing it to the 
man as he had registered, and writing the 
word “ Immediate!” at the lower left band 
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corner of the envelop. Going out, I called a 
boy, and gave him a silver quarter and the 
letter, telling him to hand the letter to the 
hotel clerk. Hurrying on ahead of the lad, I 
had got a paper and secured a seat near the 
spy before the letter reached the desk. Ina 
moment more, one of the bell boys delivered 
the note to “ Mason,” and I held up my pa- 
per so that I could watch his actions, He 
opened it with nervous haste, as if suspect- 
ing its contents, and I saw his hand shake 
and tremble as he read it. He looked all 
around to see if any one was observing him, 
and finding that he was unnoticed, he read 
the note through a second time. I could see 
that he was somewhat frightened, and had 
hopes that my plan was going to work, when 
he crumbled the note in his hand, tossed it 
into the fire, and compressed his lips, as if 
saying to himself: 

“It’s mere suspicion. They can’t prove 
anything, and I will stay and brave it out!’ 

From that moment, I knew I would have 
to arrest him in order to dispose of his case. 
He must have wondered how any one came 
to know him in his new disguise, but I think 
he came to the conclusion that some one con- 
nected with the hotel had given him warn- 
ing, and that there was no real cause for his 
fright. He got up, went to the register, 
looked at his name, made some inquiry of the 
clerk, who shook his head in reply, and then 
the spy left the office. I was close on his 
heels as he gained the street, intending to 
follow him. He went down the street two 
blocks, turned into another, walked around 
a square, and then started off at a swinging 
pace. He had been dodging to eseape any 
one who might be following, but was now 
going to his quarters. I was always noted as a 
fast walker, but soon found that I must take 
a “dog trot” if I kept up with him. He was 
about half a block ahead of me, and I was 
about to lessen the distance, when I encoun- 
tered a cart drawn by a negro, and went over 
it into the gutter. When I had scrambled 
up, my man was out of sight. I ran down to 
the corner, up one street and down the other, 
but he had dodged me. I did not give up 
until certain that he had made his escape, 
and then went back to my quarters. My re- 
flections were not altogether agreeable. After 
looking over the case, I made up my mind 
that I had put the fellow on his guard instead 
of frightening him away, and that I should 
now have any amount of trouble to strike his 
trail and find him again. 
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The next morning I held a consultation 
with my ehief and others, and learned that 
my man had disappeared in a quarter of the 
city where resided several families strongly 
suspected of aiding the Confederates by col- 
lecting and sending them information. This 
was something of a clue to aid me in finding 
him again, as he would naturally be in collu- 
sion with the suspected families. If I did 
not again encounter him at the hotels or 
cafes, I must haunt the suspected neighbor- 
hood until catching him going or coming. 
Not believing that he would connect “ the 
captain” with the note of warning, Idid not 
change my disguise again for two or three 
days 


I called at the hotels, went to the theatres, 
dropped in at saloons, visited several gam- 
bling dens, and at the end of the third day 
had failed to find my man. This convinced 
me that he was ‘keeping dark,’ and had 
adopted some other method of securing 
knowledge. Thinking he might avoid the 
military, I resumed my citizen’s dress, and as 
a last change, had a “ clean shave,” removed 
the court-plaster, and came out as a young 
man with plenty of money and but little to 
do. In this capacity, I visited the depart- 
ment offices, the capitol, all the places of 
amusement, and strolled up, and down, and 
around, and used .up three days more with- 
out again catching sight of my man. 

Ihad almost come to the conclusion that 
he had left the city, when I found him. I 
was within a block of where I had fallen 
over the negro’s cart, and it was the middle 
of the afternoon, when I concluded to take a 
lunch, and hurried into the first place I could 
see which had a sign out. It proved to be a 
very popular resort of idiers, as well as hun- 
gry people. The room was well filled with 
army men and citizens; waiters were passing 
areund with stews and wine, and the proprie- 
tor was evidently doing a good business. I 
sat down at the only vacant table, took upa 
paper and waited for some one to serve me. 
When the waiter came, I said “oysters,” 
without raising my eyes from the paper, and 
could not have told whether he was black 
white. 

When the man came back with the dish, 
he tripped over one of my feet, and although 
he placed the dish on the table without hay- 
ing spilled its contents, the spoon was shaken 
out and dropped under the table. He stooped 
down to pick it up, and my eyes left the pa- 
per to see a mole below the rightear! He 
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was gone after another spoon before I had 
drawn two breaths, but I was then just as 
sure that I had found my spy as I was the 
night I saw him searched in the Old Capital 
Prison. There was hardly a chance that he 
would recognize me in my new ole, and so 
when he came back, I had a good look at 
him. There could be no mistake. He had 
an apron on, his jewelry was gone, his au- 
burn mustache had beén to the barber’s for a 
change to black, but his face was the face of 
a spy, and the mole was there as a clincher. 
The warning had only served to render him 
a little more prudent. He had deserted the 
hotels, and taken a place in the service of a 
citizen who was no doubt in the “ring,” 
thinking in this way to baffle further efforts 
to hunt him down. Looking around the 
room and listening a moment to the conver- 
sation, I was convinced that my man had lost 
nothing by the change. There were a dozen 
captains and colonels in the place, all talking 
in loud tones, and all any one need do to se- 
cure information was to listen. Some of 
them were wagering that the army would 
move in a month, some were talking of peace, 
others hinted that a great cavalry raid was 
about to come off, and each one seemed anx- 
ious to tell all he knew, and a great deal 
more. , 

Looking from spy to spy, I saw that each 
one was a close listener, particularly the bar- 
tender. I sat so that I could see behind his 
bar, and during a moment when he had no 
customer, I saw him making pencil marks on 
acard in a very sly manner. One of the 
officers had just blurted out that thirty thou- 
sand volunteer troops were expected to ar- 
rive in Washington during the first week in 
March, and I believed that the bar-tender 
jotted down the statement. If I had gone 
over to the officer and reproached him with 
being imprudent or criminally reckless, the 
chances were that I would have been knocked 
down for what he and his brother officers 
would have termed my “d—d impudence.” 
So I watched. 

During the half hour required for me to eat 
my stew and drink a glass of beer, [saw enough 
to convince me that I had stumbled on the 
headquarters of the Washington secessionists. 
Having found them, how was I to go to work 
to break up the rascals? I might have them 
arrested, but how about the proofs? If I 
could trip up my old “ Captain Biliott,” there 
was hope that some hold could be had on the 
others; and so I began planning as I sat 
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there. Idling up to the bar at last, I pur- 
chased a cigar, and inquired of the man if he 
knew of a place where I might secure board. 

“Are you a stranger in Washington?’ he 
inquired, by way of reply. 

“Yes, quite so,” I replied. ‘I have only 
been here a short time (a fact), and do not 
like my present place. I should like to get 
into a-private family.” 

He asked my business, and when I told 
him that I was connected with the War De- 
partment (another fact), I thought his man- 
ner underwent achange. He lighted a cigar, 
motioned me to a seat, and suddenly grew 
quite talkative. 

**T don’t know but what I can recommend 
you anice place,” he remarked; “a private 
family of five or six, with two as handsome 
daughters as you ever looked at.” 

“T guess that'll do,” I replied. “All I 
want is a quiet place. I am so infernally 
drove with business, in business hours, that 
I want peace outside of hours. Times are 
very exciting mow, as the army is about to 
make a big move soon.” ‘ 

“Ts that sof’ he ejaculated, his face ex- 
hibiting his surprise. “ What sort of a move 
will it be?” 

“T can’t tell for three or four days yet, but 
will know then, as [ make it a point to keep 
closely posted on all military and naval 
matters.” 

The man was perfectly delighted. I was 
just the pigeon he had been looking for. He 
regretted that a business engagement called 
me away, but told me that if I would drop 
around at the same hour next day, he would 
have everything fixed for my installation into 
the comforts of a private household. I went 
out of the saloon, feeling that I had spread a 
net which would envelop the entire gang, 
known and unknown, at the proper time, if 
I only played my cards skillfully. 

Calling upon the chfef, I gave him a full 
report, and was again told to go ahead and 
work up the matter as I thought best, de- 
pending on him for anything wanted. He 
had heard nothing in regard to the character 
of the cafe, but my story convinced him that 
it was a headquarter place for gathering in- 
formation. Both of us were morally certain 
that the bar-tender was about to secure me 
board in one of the suspected families, that 
they might have a handy source of informa- 
tion, and he gave me some valuable hints 
about my conduct and the reports which I 
was to coneoet in regard to army movements, 


If possible, he desired me to secure knowl- 
edge of every disloyalfamily in the city, and 
collect proofs*enough to warrant the arrest 
of all the prominent ones. 

In the afternoon, about the same hour as 
before, I saunteréd into the cafe, and received 
a cordial greeting from Payton, the bar-tend- 
er. As soon as he got a moment to spare, he 
informed me that he had made all arrange- 
ments for a place in the family spoken of— 
the one with the two handsome daughters; I 
was to go around with him right away and 
perfect arrangements. He further informed 
me that he was a boarder at the same house, 
as was also “Captain Elliott,” the spy with 
the mole. He did not mention him as Cap- 
tain Elliott, simply giving the name without 
the title. Nothing could suit me better than 
the way he had arranged matters, and so we 
walked around tothe house together. There 
are new tenants there now, and the reader 
will please excuse me for not being exact as 
to the location. 

Going into the house, which was a comfort- 
able briek residence, I was introduced to the 
mistress as “ Mr. Warner, that clerk in the 
War Department whom Tf spoke of.” It is 
not the rule, I believe, for landladies to shake 
hands with prospective boarders, ask after 
their health, and smile winsome smiles; but 
my landlady was an exception. It is the rule, 
I believe, for landladies to set a price for 
board, to point out rooms and declare them 
the best in the city, and all that; and here 
my landlady was another exception. Nota 
word was said about money, and I found my 
room all that could be desired. She wasa 
widow, she said, her “‘ lamented” having been 
dead many years. She had two daughters, 
Celia and Orphia, but both were away from 
home just then. Not a word was said about 
the war, no questions were asked me, and in 
an hour I had taken full possession of my 
room. At supper, the widow, Payton, Elliott 
and myself were the only ones present, as 
was the case during several succeeding meals, 

At length, in a day or two, we began to get 
somewhat acquainted, and then I began to 
see signs of the net which was to enyelop 
me. The men and the lady commenced talk- 
ing about the war, asking after news, and 
seemed very desirous to learn all that was go- 
ing on. I was prepared for them, and when 
I now look back and remember some of my 
statements, I can anly wonder that they did 
not either believe me a great liar or fathom 
my intentions to trap them. I hinted at 
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hundreds of thousands of new troops, of im- 
mense purchases of war material in Europe, 
of. contemplated raids, of great naval move- 
ments, and every assertion made was received 
as gospel truth. And why not? I was a 
* eonfidential clerk in the War Department,”’ 
and who should know better than I? 

Fer aday or two, I wondered if some one 
of the three did not make notes of our con- 
versation for the benefit of the Confederacy, 
and then the query was answered. There 
was a veranda running along the rear end of 
the house, the floor on a level with the sills 
of the second story windows, and it was my 
practice to take a seat on the veranda every 
evening after five o’clock, smoke a cigar, 
and look over the daily papers.. The two 
men always returned to the cafe, but the 
widow frequently occupied a chair near me. 

One evening, when I was half an hour late 
in taking my seat, I found her chair vacant 
of everything except a memorandum book. 
Icould discover nothing of the widow, and 
it was but the work of a moment to pocket 
the memorandum and return to my room. 
-There are readers who will feel a contempt 
for me after this statement, but with that I 
have nothing todo. I admitted at the start 
that I was a spy, and am making these arti- 
cles. mere statements of facts, Spies may 
have honor in their actions or they may not 
—circumstances have a great deal to do with 
this. Perhaps my offence was no greater 
than the offence of her who had been making 
notes of my news. 

About twenty pages of the little book had 
been written over, and as I have it before me 
now, I make the following extracts: 


“JANUARY 19th.—Sent letters to five of 
our friends today. Sent them by the same 
friend as before. The information will en- 
able our folks to thwart the movements, I 
hope. 

* JANUARY 20th.—Sent two more letters 
to-day, full of valuable information. Two of 
our spies left to-day, having incurred suspi- 
cion. We haye, however, a number left, 
who are securing all the news afloat. 

“ JANUARY 23d.—Elliott has been warned 
away, but will not go. He will change his 
programme, Celia and Orphia left to-day to 
carry the letters through. They will have no 
trouble in reaching Centerville. Mr. Stevens 
brought us several letters to-day. Our peo- 
ple are sanguine of victory when spring 
opens.” 
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Something had been written almost every 
day, and turning over the leaves, I found this 
entry: 

“January 26th.—A clerk in the War 
Department is coming here to-morrow as a 
boarder. Mr. Payson thinks we will be able 
to get much valuable news from him.”’ 


There were figures-and jottings on other 


leaves, to show that the woman had taken 


my exaggerated statements for the foundation 
of several letters which she had despatched 
through to the Confederates. In fact, dur- 
ing the two hours in which I looked the book 
over before locking it up, I learned more of 


the Confederate spy system in Washington 


than I ever knew before. The book itself 
was proof enough to warrant the arrest of the 
whole party, but I determined to wait a while 
longer. I wanted to catch a dozen others, if 
possible. 

As stated in the book, it was an easy mat- 
ter for the young ladies to pass through the 
lines to Centerville. All they had to do was 
to secure a pass, a very easy matter in those 
days for any residents of Washington who 
would affirm that they had friends beyond 
the lines. It was also easy enough for any 
of the farmers or milkmen to act as mail 
carriers. Acting on this assumption, I de- 
termined to watch the milkman a little. I 
had seen him enter the house two or three 
times, had once detected the widow holding 
a confidential conversation with him, and I 
made up my mind that he was the “‘ Mr. Ste- 
vens’’ mentioned in the book. He came 
every morning about eight o’clock. We had 
breakfast at nine, and as near as I could 
learn, the widow was seldom out of bed be- 
fore half past eight. If he left any letters, 
he must leave them with the servant girl, or 
on the hall table. 

The next morning I was at the head of the 
hall stairs when the man rang his bell. Ina 
moment more the girl went to the door, pail 
in hand. Three minutes after, she came 
back, and I saw a small package in her hand. 
She turned it over two or three times, seemed 
as if she would like to open it, and then 
stooped down and hid it under the hall-tree, 
and went off to the kitchen, In less thana 
minute I had slipped down, secured the pack- 
age, and was back in myroom, As expected, 
the package was a bundle of letters, seven in 
all, and each one written by some one in the 
Confederate army, or by a secession citizen 
beyond the lines. They spoke of receiving in- 


formation from the lady and her spies, men- 
tioned the arrival of the daughters, and one 
writer advised the lady to be prudent and 
discreet, and to collect all the information 
possible. 

I was certain that the book and the letters 
would be missed, and did ‘not know but that 
I might be suspected. I was therefore late at 
breakfast that morning, the men having gone 
away before I entered the dining-room. One 
glance at the lady assured me of her trouble. 
She was pale and nervous, but her conversa- 
tion did not imply a suspicion of my actions. 
She said nothing whatever about the book 
and letters, but I ¢ould see her troubled mind 
in her every action. Strolling about that 
foreneon I encountered the servant-girl, who 
told me that the hall had been robbed that 
morning, and that she had been discharged 
for her carelessness in leaving the door un- 
locked. Knowing more about the * robbery ” 
than she or her mistress, I gave the girl 
money to pay her fare to Baltimore, where 
she had relatives. 

At dinner-time, in order to avoid suspicion, 
I concocted the most exaggerated story that 
I had yet dared to tell. It was February, and 
I told them that the army would move in 
less than two weeks, while a fleet of fifty ves- 
sels was fitting out for a start within five 
days. New troops were on their way to 
Washington from half a dozen Northern 
States, and I “heaped up” the story, until 
all of them were in a tremor of excitement. 
I was a little impatient to wind up my task, 
and was determined to urge on matters so 
that I could spring the trap. I was pretty 
positive that the milkman would have infor- 
mation to earry to his friends next, and I 
must effect his capture. I had learned that 
he lived out on the Fairfax Road, beyond our 
picket line, and was permitted to continue 
his business because he had voluntarily taken 
the oath of allegiance to the government, and 
was known to the army as a Union man 
whose property must not suffer from raiders. 

Going to the chief’s office, I made a report 
of my actions and stated my intention to cap- 
ture Stevens. 1 was offered every assistance, 
but asked for nothing except a horse, being 
quite sure that I could trap the mail-carrier 
alone. Taking the horse to a livery stable 
near to Long Bridge, I left orders to have 
him saddled at eight o’clock the néxt morn- 
ing, and that was all the preparation neces- 
sary. At tea-time, I had very little to relate, 
stating that I should be able to give them 


great news on the third day after. I made a 
hasty meal, and took care not to return in 
the evening until all in the house were asleep. 
Fearing that I might.oversleep myself, I re- 
mained awake all night, and was at the head 
of the stairs when the milkmian came. The 
lady was waiting€or him this time, and after 
she had ealled him/inside and shut .the door, 
I saw her hand him'a packet of letters. He 
unbuttoned ‘his shirt, dropped the parcel into 
his bosom, then made his departure. 

Everything had worked as I anticipated, 
and now to catch him. Without stopping 
for breakfast; and leaving the house without 
attracting the attention of any one, I hurried 
to the stable, mounted my horse, and then 
rode to the picket-line and beyond, having a 
pass which would take me through the lines 
of the army at any point. It was perhaps 
ten o’clock before Lsaw Stevens coming back, 
His horse was jogging along, his wagon rat- 
tling, and the man himself was the last one 
to be suspected. © 

“ Hold on a minute, Mr. Stevens!” I com- 
manded, as his vehicle came opposite my 
position. 

He hauled up suddenly, Dodked at me in 
great surprise, and then asked what I wanted. 

“T want you, sir!’ I replied, going close 
up to the cart. ‘I arrest you fora spy, or 
the next thing to it—for being a Confederate 
mail-carrier 

I reached out’ my hand and laid it on his 
leg as I spoke the words, being right behind 
the wheels of the wagon. Heseemed to com- 
prehend the situation in an instant. Looking 
all around, and seeing us only, he made a 
movement with his hand, I heard the click 
of a pistol, and the next instant a blaze of fire 


shot into my face, the horse jumped, and I 


was knocked down and run over. 

It was a minute. or two before I found out 
whether I was dead or alive. The ball from 
his pistol had missed my head, and the wheel 
had only bruised me.: I felt no pain, owing 
to the excitement, and sprang up to see him 
lashing his horse into a free gallop. Ina 
moment more I was mounted and in pursuit. 
The question being one of speed, I overhauled 
him very shortly, but he refused to check his 
pace until Thad given him a bullet in the 
shoulder. Then, with a horrid oath, he let 
fall the weapon which he had grasped, and 
he was my prisoner. I hitched my horse be- 
hind his wagon, clambered. up beside him, 
turned the vehicle abeut and started for the 


city. 
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I will give the man all due credit. He was 
a brave fellow. He tried hard to get away, 
fought well, and theugh his wound was pain- 
ful and the way rough, not so much as a 
groan escaped him. And when I had taken 
him to the old Capitol Prison, found the let- 
ters, and he knew the cas® would go hard 
with him, he would not bend an inch. No 
threats or promises could make him compro- 
mise any one. Even when he was offered his 
liberty if he would tell who had written the 
letters, he bit his lips and refused to speak. 

But I knew all about it, and his cell door 
had hardly closed, when I was planning 
to capture the others. It was hardly probable 
that they would hear of Stevens’s capture for 
a day or two, but I must work fast and make 
no mistakes. My object was to start Elliott 
or Payson through the lines with letters, that 
I might capture them with proofs. At the 
tea-table I invented another big yarn, full of 
just such points as the trio were waiting to 
secure, and I had no doubt that another bun- 
die of letters would'be made up that night 
for the milkman. But no milkman appeared 
next morning. The lady apologized at break- 
fast-time, and the conclusion was that the 
man was sick. After leaving the house I 
went to the office, got a soldier to dress in 
citizen’s clothes, took the milkcart from the 
barn, purchased a few quarts of milk at a 
grocery, and then sent the soldier on his er- 
rand. He was instructed to tell my landlady 
that Mr. Stevens had fallen and hurt himself, 
and had been obliged to send him with the 
eart. This would lull all suspicion, and also 
account for the fact that the milk was not de- 
livered at the usual hour. The soldier did 
his errand well, and the wagon came back 
and was again secreted. 

At dinner-time, the accident to Mr. Stevens 
was thoroughly canvassed, and my regrets 
were as numerous as any. In furtherance of 
my plan, I stated, a8 a secret which must go 
no further, that all arrangements had been 
made for an advance on Centerville within 
five days. The news caused a flutter, as I 
hoped it would. Letters were written again 
that night, but Mr. Stevens did not put in his 
appearance next morning. Instead, the sol- 
dier was sent around again, and he told them 
that Stevens would not be out for a week. 
If this was the case, some one must take Mr. 
Stevens’s place. Such information as I had 
given must be forwarded without delay. 

At noon, the lady began quizzing me as to 
how one could secure a pass to go through 


the lines. I told her that it could be had at 
the War Department, providing one was loyal 
and had a good excuse; 

“ Now there’s a good fellow—try and get a 
pass this afternoon for Mr. Elliott, will you?” 
she pleaded. ‘‘ He has some property which 
he wants to look to, and you yourself can tes- 
tify that we are all loyal and patriotic.” 

I couldn't testify to any such thing, but I 
promised to secure the pass so that Elliott 
could have it at five o’clock. I knew that he 
was going to carry letters through to Center- 
ville, and I proposed to aid him all I could to 
partly accomplish his object. I did not know 
how he would go, and so I must watch him. 
It was of course an easy matter to secure the 
pass, and for certain reasons, I sent it to him 
by a messenger. Before he received it I had 
changed my disguise. This time, I had ona 
well worn suit, an old hat, carried a whip in 
my hand, was padded out to increase my size, 
and was a genuine specimen of a Virginia 
farmer. Taking my situation near the cafe, 
I had not waited ten minutes before Elliott 
appeared and walked down the street. Fol- 
lowing after him, I trailed him to a livery 
stable, and heard him order a saddle-horse to 
be ready for him at ninein the evening. This 
was sufficient. I saw that he was going over 
the long bridge, and that he could be cap- 
tured as I had captured Stevens. 

I did not go to the house again that even- 
ing, thinking that the family might want to 
make some preparations for Elliott’s expedi- 
tion which would be retarded by my pres- 
ence. They would ascribe my absence to the 
pressure of business at the War Department, 
and this idea would hurry Elliott off. After 
a lunch, and a talk with the chief, I secured 
a horse and rode out to the picket line, arriy- 
ing there about dusk. Making inquiries from 
the officer in command of the advance picket 
post, I learned that the milkman Stevens 
lived about a half a mile further down the 
road, and a quarter of a mile back from it. 
He had passed so often that he was well 
known to the men, none of whom mistrusted 
that he was other than a good Union man. 
From one of the officers who had been to the 
house, I learneil that the family consisted of 
only three persons, husband, wife, and a boy 
about fifteen years old, There was some cu- 
riosity among them to know why I was so 
anxious to obtain information of the family, 
but they got little satisfaction. Stevens’s 
house being situated on the neutral ground 
between the armies, I had an idea that it was 
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frequently resorted to by the Confederates, 
who cane after letters and other information. 
If Icould, I was determined to break up the 
whole nest at one blow. 

I believed that Elliott would call at the 
house, even if he went further. It seemed 
to me that he must deliver his letters to some 
one there, stop a while, and then return with- 
in the Union lines to continue his vocation. 
Though I could capture him on the road, I 
thought it better to let him pass on to the 
house, and then follow him and see what sort 
of a nest it was. Acting on this idea, I left 
my horse at the picket, and at about nine 
o’clock slipped away from the men and went 
off down the road without letting them know 
which way I had gone. I had two good re- 
volvers with me, and had borrowed a pair of 
handcuffs of the chief, thinking that Elliott 
might prove refractory. 

I went down to a point within thirty rods 
of the lane running to Stevens’s house, and 
then secreted myself in the bushes beside the 
road. I was then within a quarter of a mile 
of the Confederate picket. After satisfying 
myself that my weapons were in order, I had 
nothing to do but wait. The night was quite 
dark, and so cool that I at first shivered and 
could scarce keep my teeth from playing a 
tune. But the excitement of watching and 
listening soon put me in a sweat, and I thought 
no more of the chilly winds. 

Shortly after ten o’clock two sounds full of 
meaning caught my ear at once. One was 
the tramp of horse’s feet down the road, the 
other the roll of carriage-wheels up the road. 
In a moment more I had visitors from each 

*way, and they met exactly opposite my hid- 
ing-place. “Captain” Elliott came from Ar- 
lington, and the two daughters of my land- 
lady, seated in a buggy with a negro driver, 
came from the south, As they met, all 
stopped. The next moment, Elliott sang out 
to know who the party was. 

“Why, that’s Captain Elliott!’ exclaimed 
a female voice. “ Why, what are you doing 
here ?” 

For ten or fifteen minutes the friends did 
nothing but explain, exclaim and. inquire. 
Elliott told them that he was going to Stev- 
ens’s with letters, and the ladies stated that 
they were on their way home. I heard them 
tell him that he would meet some one at the 
house who was expecting a messenger from 
Washington; to which he replied that he 
would remain there all night and return to 


Washington in the morning. I had made up 
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my mind that he would visit Washington 
again that night, but I did not tell him so. 
Finally, he rode away, the carriage rolled on, 
and then I got outof my hiding-place. Know- 
ing the location of the house, I crossed the 
fields to reach it, instead of keeping in the 
road. Getting within a few rods of the build- 
ing, I waited several minutes in order that 
the inmates might settle down to a conversa- 
tion with Elliott. Iwas within a rod of the 
lane, and had just. started to go forward, 
when I heard some one cough, and the next 
moment caught sight of a man coming 
through the gate. I argued that he must be 

, one of the news-carriers, and if so, would 
have Jetters with him to deliver to Elliott. I 
could capture him then as well as at any 
other time, I thought, and so I stepped out 
and confronted him.’ 

“* Halloo, Stevens?’ he exclaimed, with a 
start of surprise at my sudden appearance. 
** What in the devil did you want to scare me 
so for?” 

“ See here, stranger!’ I replied, clicking a 
revolver under his nose; ‘‘my name isn’t 
Stevens, and if you don’t hold up your arms, 
I'll blow the top of your head over that gate’ 

“Why, what do you mean—” 

“Do just as I tell you, and do it instantly!” 
I interrupted, raising the weapon as if to fire. 

Up went his arms, and I made him walk 
up to the fence. Telling him that I would 
surely kill him if he spoke a loud word or 
attempted any resistance, I laid down my 
revolver and searched him, getting at least a 
score of letters. When I had searched him 
I handcuffed his hands behind him and drove 
him past the dwelling to the smoke-house. 1 
knew that the farmer must have a smoke- 
house, and kept hunting around for it until 
it loomed up in the darkness, 

“T am going to put you in here for a while, 
my friend,” I whispered, as I opened the 


* door, “and I want to give you a word of ad- 


viee. If you attempt to get out, or speak 
above a whisper, I will be on hand to put a 
bullet into your head. I hope you under- 
stand me.” 

He might not heed my words, after all, 
and so I determined to secure the door. It 
had a big iron latch on the outside, and I 
hunted around, found a stick, and jammed it 
in over the strip which help up the latch. 
The smoke-house made a pretty good prison, 
aud there was little danger of his getting out. 

My attention was now directed to the 

' house. One of the kitchen windows faced 
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me, and I could see that the curtain was up, Then that was Mr. Green whom I had fast 
Waiting a few minutes to see if the prisoner and tight in the smoke-house. ° 

was going to raise an alarm, and finding him “Now, boy,” I continued, “I have got Mr. 
disposed to remain quiet, I crept cautiously Green locked up in the smoke-house, and I 
up to the windows and looked in. There sat am going to put you in there with him, If 
Elliott, Mrs. Stevens and the boy, all talking you open your mouth, or try to get out, I will 
busily. _I could not hear their Words, but as. shoot you down in an instant!’ 

I watched, Elliott displayed the pass I had He promised implicit obedience if I would 
secured for him, and the three had a laugh spare his life, and we were on the road to the 
at my expense, .When he put the pass back receptacle for my prisoners, when Mrs, Stev-. 
in his pocket, he threw open his coat, and I ens opened the door and called for him to 
got a glance at the butt, of a revolver. He hurry along with the wood. 

had had the prudence to arm_ himself, and I “Tell her that you are coming!’ I com- 
had no doubt that he possessed the courage manded, and he shouted the words, Satis- 
to defend himself. How was I to capture fied, the woman shit the door. 

him? If I was a spy Iwas nota sneak, and * I then hurried him into the prison, fastened 
did not propose to shoot him down. If I° thedoor, and hastened back to the house. 
knocked at the door he would be on his Just as I struck the step, I drew a revolver 
guard, and though not recognizing me, per- and commenced whistling as if it were the 
haps, he would not become my prisoner with- boy. As I opened the door, Elliott was 
out a fierce struggle, I must get the advan- standing with his back towards me, looking 


tage of him in some way. 

I was still looking through the window, 
watching all that passed, when the woman 
rose up, opened the stove, and looked in the 
woodbox for fuel. There was none there, 
and I saw her look at the boy and make a 
motion. I knew in a moment he was coming 
out doors for wood. The woodpile was be- 
tween me and the smoke-house, and I ran 
back towards it. Inamoment more the boy 
opened the door, began whistling a tune as 
he stepped out into the darkness, and came 
straight to the pile. I sank down, and he 
‘ stopped within three feet of me and bent 
over and began gathering up the sticks. As 
softly as a cat I rose up, crept close to him, 
and suddenly seized him by the neck. He 
started to cry out, but I had whirled him 
around and got hold of his throat before he 
could give the alarm. He was not near my 
match in strength, and I had him down in a 


at a picture on the wall, and the woman was 
in the pantry. 

“Captain Elliott, hold up your arms!” I 
shouted, almost reaching him before he 
turned. 

I had the revolver on a line with his head, 
and I never saw a@ man more amazed. He 
could do nothing but stare at me. 

“Up with your arms over your head!’ I 
commanded, as he seemed about to reach for 
his pistol. “If you hesitate another instant, 
Tl shoot you down in your tracks!’ 

Up went his arms, for he saw that I had 
the advantage. The woman was out by this 
time, very much excited, but fortunately did 
not interfere, as some of her Southern sisters 
wouldshave done. 

“What does this mean—who are you, sir?” 
demanded Elliott, getting his voice for the 
first time. 

“You are my prisoner, and that is enough !” 


moment. I did not intend to hurt him, and I answered. “‘ Walk this way—turn around— 
only clasped his throat tight enough to pre- keep those armsup—there! Now, Mrs. Stev- 
vent him from screaming out. Whenhe had _ ens, I want you to take everything out of his 


ceased to struggle, and was over his first 
fright, I let up a little on his throat and 
whispered : 

“Boy, ma Yankee soldier, and if you 
make the least noise, I'll drink every drop of 
your blood! If you keep still and do as I tell 
you, you shall not be hurt. Now, sir, who is 
in the house ?” 

“M—mother a—and Captain E—Elliott,” 

“Who else? don’t tell me a lie!” 


“No one else—but mother expects Mr. 


Green this evening.” 


pockets and Jay the articles on the table.” 

The captain swore, and the woman hesi- 
tated, but I made her do it. Out came the 
revolyer, a bundle of letters, a pipe, a wallet, 
and finally there was nothing more. 

* Now, captain, lie down on the floor, and 
you, woman, bring me that clothes-line from 
behind the stove.” _ 

There was more swearing, and more hesi- 
tancy, but the revolver was a great persuader, 
When I had the rope, I made the captain 


- turn over on his face, and then tied his arms 
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behind him. He was now tolerably secure— 
fast enough until we should reach the smoke- 
house. Making the woman get me 4 lantérn 
and light it, I ordered the captain owt. ahead, 
and we started, the worhan getting a warning 
to keep still as we passed out; Tlie two- 
other prisoners were safé, and” gotng in, I 
gave the boy the key to the handcuffs, and 
holding lantern and revolver, I made him 
take off one cuff and change it over to Elli- 
ott’s wrist. ‘Then having my men fast and 
safe, I started for the Union picket, telling 
the boy that there was a squad of Yankees 
near by, and that he would be killed. if ihe 
left the house for an hour, 

On the way over the fields, the captain 
suddenly Jaid down and refused to go, but 
theelick of the revolver induced him toehange 


his mind. He also shouted out. once, hoping 
to bring the Confederate picket down upon. 
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us, but he suddenly abandoned that idea, 


» knowing that I would shoot him rather than 


let hisitscape. Half an hour after,.b 
them both at-theypieket, and ee 

fore daybreak, they were behind the 

the old Capitol. I was as secret as ess 


‘fn taking them there, but in some way, the 


news of the arrest got abroad; and the next 
morning when I made an official call at Pay- 
son’s cafe and at my landlady’s, both places 
were closed, the inmates gone, and I never 
heard of them afterwards. 

As to Stevens, Elliott and Green, there was 
an abundance of proof to convict them. Green 
was kept in prison a few months and then 
released, but what became of the others Ido 
not know. Pérhaps they were hung—it would 
have been nothing strange, considering the 


A lady of title informed Buffon that she 
knew a blackbird who looked at the ‘barome- 
ter every morning, and would notggo out if 
it pointed to wet. An anecdote told by a 
German naturalist of a beaver is no less won- 
derful than the above; he declares that he 
saw a beaver weeping over the crown of an 
old hat. Soon another beaver approached it, 
and she cried more piteously than ‘the first; 
then a number of young beavers, attracted by 
their sobs, came running up, and they all 
cried too. _He accounts for this by saying 
that the hat being made of beaver, the ani- 
mals had evidently recognized in it the skin 
of one of their own kindred. “‘ Who can say,” 

, he asks, “ whether this very hat was not to 
them the sad remains of an affectionate son 
—the only remembrance of a favorite 
brother ?”’ 

Captain Parry tells a story of a Polar bear, 
which puts the instinct of the animal beyond 
, all doubt; he had given it to one of his sail- 
” ors, wlio, with this small capital, started 
showman, and having taught the bear to 
dance, used to take it out upon the streets, 
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The sailor afterwards assured Captain Parry 
that he could ‘tiever get the bear to pass a 
barber’s shop; he accounts for this by saying, 
that, as “‘bear’s grease” was only sold to 
those places, fhe-animal was in a constant 
state of fear lest it would be his fate some 
day to be sold in six-penny pots, 

The sociable grosbeck, a bird which is 
found about the Cape. of Good Hope, displays 
great ingenuity in building its nest, which is 
constructed as strongly as possible, so as to 
keep out the March rains. A Genevese tray- 
eller records the fact of finding a whole row 
of their nests covered over at the roof with 
bits of mackintosh, which they had eyidently 
picked up from one of the frequent wrecks 
off the coast. What but instinct could have 
taught these sociable grosbecks that mackin- 
toshes were water-proof ?” 

Many singular anecdotes are told of the 
fox. The most probable of those is the one 
of the fox plundering a hen every morning of 


its eggs, and leaving a piece of chalk, of the 


same size of an egg, for every one he stole. 
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BY C. A. 
CHAPTER XLV. 
A LOVER'S ANXIETIES.—CONCLUSION. 


Ir there is one thing more than another 
which I have always detested, it is to hear a 
fellow telling of his own love affairs. Ifa 
lady honors a gentleman enough to give him 
tender glances and loving words in private, 
he has no business to ever lisp a syllable of 
it to a third party. Ie never will—if he is a 
gentleman. Idon’t believe a young fellow 
ever had a male friend towards whom the 
bond of companionship was close enough to 
justify such “ confidences.”” Among my ac- 
quaintances I have two or three of these leaky 
sort of chaps. I presume many of my readers 
have similar “ friends,’ and will recognize one 
of mine at sight. He is the fellow who is 
“always getting into just such a deuced awk- 
ward scrape” with this or that young lady 
with whom we may be mutually acquainted ; 
and he winds up a long and very tender his- 
tory, running through several years, with, 
“Now what's a fellow to do?’ He really 
feels kind of bad about it. Wants your sym- 
pathy or advice. Faugh! Justas if you did 

not know all the time that lie motive in 
telling you all this was not a little miserable 
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streak of #lf-conceit—though very possibly 
he does not know it himself, which always 
makes it doubly unbearable. Can a person 
with a spark of human instinct about him 
expose to the cold eyes of a male acquaintance 
the heart-page of a girl which he himself can 
only have got shy glimpses of by the light of 
her love? Is not the confidence between a 
maiden and the youth she loves ever so little, 
unmeasurably nearer, dearer and more sacred, 
than can possibly exist between man and 
man? And yet our leaky friend has just 
sensibility and wit enough to blab (rather a 


coarse word) this all out to our not very ap- ® 


preciative ears. Why isit that we listen with 
continued inward reservations, and instinct- 
ively shrink from getting en rapport with the 
narrator? I suppose it is because we feel 
that we have no business to hear it. 


But then there’s a difference between a ~ 


published story and a private betrayal of 
confidence (?), at least, people seem to think 
so. For my own part I am not quite sure. 
Even in a sort of autobiography like the 
present, I feel very modest about this closing 
chapter. To be suire, when a person sells his 
history to the public and is well paid for it, 


. he must expect to sacrifice his own feelings. 


1871, by Tm » 
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Lawyers and doctors part with their “ opin- 


ions” for so much filthy lucre. Story-tellers 
have to dispense episodes and incidents in 
much the same way, and though not a “ pro- 
fessional,”’ I find myself to a certain extent 
obliged to conform to the general rule. 

I had been at the Sheltons’ a fortnight or 
over, and ought certainly to have been having 
a good time. Mrs. Dearborn (Aunt Kate) 
had received me kindly—warmly. There* 


was just enough of the old Southerh hospi-* 


tality in her welcome to make me féel reas-' 
sured of her good-will. And as for Kate her- 
self, her greeting had been—what she had 


laughingly promised when we parted in Bos- 


ton—just like the parting, though I could not 
but notice that her manner had acquired a 
touch of serious feeling Which I had at first 
(with infinite conceit) attributed to some 


deepening attachment for my unworthy self, 


but ere the fortnight had passed began to 


grow miserably jealous of. In saying this, I 


beg leave to assure the reader that I am not 
opening the way to bringin any sort of a final 
tragedy (though in view of the plainness of 
these facts, I am strongly tempted to do so). 
There was no handsome rival about to en- 
danger me; nor had there been one that ever 
I learned. We were quite alone there, we 
four; and everything went smoothly, politely, 
genially. There was quite a dearth of start- 
ling incidents. None of our horses ran away. 
Our carriage, thanks to good driving and tol- 
erable roads, invariably came home right side 
up. The Ku-Klux never took any farther na 
tice of me. What worried me (a lover must 
needs worry about something) was this little 
dash of seriousness in Kate. 

As yet nothing had’ ever passed between us 
which might not pass daily between any 
young lady and gentleman on friendly terms, 
A queer honorable sort of sentiment, added 
to some native bashfulness, ad withheld me 
from anything like love-making since my ar- 
rival. I wanted to let Kate see all she could 
of me before asking her to decide so formid- 
able a question as I intended to ask ere going 
back to New England. I must give myself 
the credit of being thoroughly honest, I 
wanted Kate to have a fair chance to choose 
—just as if she hadn’t chosen long ago! 

And now this serious shade which seemed 
to rest ever so lightly on her naturally spright- 
ly mood—well, it tortured me; for I thought 
it meant that she was tiring of me, and was 


pained that affairs had gone so far as implied 
by my visit. I even had thoughts of stealing © 


gracefully away, and then writing an explana- 
tory letter—to relieve her of her dilemma. 
This is a fair specimen, I take it, of the bug- 
aboos that will spring up like toadstools in a 
young fellow’s head when once he is well ee 
love. Must be'wretched about something. 


it isn’t handsome or wealthy rival, why tre 


a bugbear, a creature of his own fancy. Yet 
it is pretty good evidence that he is honestly 


and sincerely in love, nevertheless.’ True~ 


love is always attended by its torments, phi- 
losophers tell us, and it would hardly take a 
philosopher to ‘firid that out either. 


‘Our mail came by stage at ten o’clock. Mr. 


Shelton used to send the colored boy out to 
the office for it each morning. The morning 
to which T particularly refer was cloudy, with 
occasionally showers. Mrs. Dearborn was up 
stairs, and I could hear the hum of a sewing- 
machine which, among other Yankee innova- 
tions, had found its way into the household. 
Mr. Shelton was in the library. Possibly he 
was trying to cipher out profits from the free 
labor system. Kate and I were strolling into 
the parlor and out on the piazza, waiting for 
the mail—our letters and papers, which must 
have been vastly important. 

‘The boy came at last, as all darkey boys do. 
The sun struggling up to the meridian just 
then, burst out in a little transient gleam be- 
jewelling the wet earth. 

“ Two for you, sah!’ handing them. 

Sure enough, the boy could read writing. 
There’s a fact for some to chuckle over. 

“One for you, Miss Kate, and lots ob 

pers.’? 


Old Puttyhead had written one of his fear-- 


fully matter-of-fact yet simple epistles. The 
billiard business had never been better. Tom 
had written,a lawyerly letter enough, with a 
kindly solicitude for his old chwh showing 
itself chiefly between the paragraphs. He 
hoped everything was coming out good with 
me, Nell sent her kind regards; and when 
was I coming home to go into business, etc. 

I was reading it fast, smiling pleasurably 
all to myself, when something made me look 
up of asudden. Kate had finished hers and 
was regardingme amusedly. 

“ Something nice, I fancy,” she laughed. 

‘From my old commander and his lady,’’ 
Isaid. “He says, ‘We want to see you back. 
When are you coming home?’ Seriously, 
Kate, I think I may as well return soon. I’ve 
been making a too Jong visit already, I fear.” 


I was quite in earnest, thinking Kate might 
have thought so, 
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“T have noticed you were homesick,” she 
said, laughing, but stealing a quick glance at 
my face, for I was turning over and folding 
up the letters. 

“ Homesick!’ I ejaculated, rather surpris- 
edly. “‘ Why, the very word home is almost 
a joke with me, Colonel Nichols has to un- 
derscore it to make it pass. I never knew 
what it was to be homesick. Least of all 
should I be homesick here.” 

“But I think you are, though,” Kate per- 
sisted. You have homesickly symptoms.” 

“Indeed! what are they, pray ?” 

“Yesterday you strolled out through the 
grounds casting wistful looks off towards the 
hills to the north. If you had possessed the 
cherubic blessing of wings I should have 
quite expected to see you go flapping away 
then and there. I was up stairs, you see, 
and maliciously watched you. Really, Guess, 
I was uneasy for fear you were going to de- 
part unbeknown. Own up now, did you not 
have some such thought in your mind ?” 

Now as it happened, I had had some such 
thought in my mind, at that very time, too, 
though from a far different motive than home- 
sickness, as the reader will readily imagine. 
Kate’s question coming so pat was a searcher. 


I reddened under it. It cornered me like a: 


rat. Icould not deny it exactly. To admit 
that Iwas on the point of vamosing from 


homesickness, was too humiliating. To con- 


fess the truth of the matter was to bring a 
crisis which I dreaded almost as bad. 

“‘That’s too bad!’ I floundered. ‘ What- 
ever could have suggested such a thing to 
you?” 

Kate laughed. 

“A little bird said it,” she replied, “I 
mow we are dull here; you knew we were; 
I told you. The whole South is just so. 
Whatever life and spirit there is left us does 
but smoulder. We are conquered, cowed. I 
feel it in the atmosphere, in the very air I 
breathe. It isn’t the air we used to breathe 
here. Something hateful pervades it. It is 
humiliation. I don’t wonder you grow res- 
tive under it. I do. Were this not home, 
endeared by a thousand sadly pleasant mem- 
ories of the past, I would go away. It shrinks 
one’s soul to breathe the air of a conquered 


country. It makes one seryile and shrinking. . 


Don’t you believe in such influences ?” 


“Yes; that is, I believe that the general. 


effect of defeat isto depress the energies of 
a people; but I must deny having experienced 
anything like slavish influences since I have 


been here, Indeed, I am not sure that South- 
erners have not quite enough spirit and inde- 
pendence left, to be a good law-abiding 
people.” 

* Do you think so ?”’ exclaimed Kate, rather 
grateful than otherwise for this hopeful dif- 
ference of opinion. ‘“ Well, perhaps it is so. 
But it seems as if we were down under the 
very heel of the North. And that’s the way 
Lhave been accounting for your homesick- 
ness,” she added, smiling. ‘On purely —- 
principles! What would be the proper ad- 
jective to use there ?”’ 

‘* Psychic—psychological ? Some such word 
as that,”’ I hazarded. 

“ Phat’s the word.” 

“ But I must repudiate the theory,” I in- 
terrupted. “I am not homesick, and what- 
ever sentiment you may have mistaken for 
that, has been occasioned by considerations 
which affect us far more directly.” 

This was rather enigmatical, Katé looked 
as amiably puzzled as shecould. Seeing that 
I was now fairly in for it, I began to feel 
much as I had felt at Baton Rouge when first 
under fire, but making a sudden rally, ingen- 
uously confessed : 

“You were right, Kate, in your question. 
I was on the point of going away yesterday.” 

Kate seemed very little surprised at that, 
but 1 thought she paled ever so slightly, and 
sat waiting for me to go on, with the letter 
held nervously between her fingers. I mean- 
while was crumpling and twisting my two 
into wads. These proposal occasions are 
tough times for tassels, handkerchiefs and 
loose papers. What a twisting the poor 
things do get! 

“The circumstances of our acquaintance 
and reacquaintance were so peculiar, so out 
of the ordinary social line, that you have con- 
tinually been placed in a rather trying posi- 
tion,’ I resumed, saying these meaningless 
words to gain time (what a deal of patience 
ladies must need to have ?); “ and since com- 
ing here I have noticed a trace of serious 
doubt in your manner which has led me to 
fear—that—were I to—to—to—ask you to be 
my wife—”’ 

“T should refuse you! Was that it?” 
asked Kate, smiling gravely. _ 

“ Not so selfish as that!’ Iexclaimed. “TI 
feared I was in a certain sense taking an ad- 
vantage of you; and that you felt yourself in 
an embarrassing position, It seemed as if I 
detected something of,this in your manner. 
It has distressed me greatly, I thought it 
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might be kinder in me to go away quietly 
and leave you in peace. I have not done so. 
But let me beg of you, Kate, to let no consid- 
eration of the past interfere with your pres- 
ent decision !”’ 

Kate laughed fairly—and no wonder. 

* Then this was the kernel of the ‘ home- 
sickness!” she exclaimed, merrily. ‘‘ Noth- 
ing psychic about it. And as for my ‘ serious- 
ness,’ let me assure you, dear friend, that you 
have utterly misunderstood it.” 

A great weight of anxious fears rolled off 
my feelings. The huge bugaboo, which like 
a nightmare had oppressed me for the past 
week, vanished in a mild odor of my fancies. 

“Kate!” I exclaimed—but why describe a 
scene which ought never to be witnessed by 
a third party! 

I remained at the Sheltons’ two weeks 
longer, then reluctantly returned North, to 
make my own arrangements for a certain 
happy, and to me, all-important event which 
Iam promised shall take place early next 
September. That consummated, I shall 
think I have done my part towards bringing 
back peace and union to this distracted land. 


Thus ends the story of Guess, as that young 
gentleman related it to us on board our yacht 
at Newport, in August, 1870. 

Two years have passed—fleeting, happy 
years. To such of our readers as may wish 
to gain a further glimpse of our hero now 
fairly entered on the arena of business and 
married life, we may add that young Mr. 
Gordon and Miss Shelton were happily mar- 
ried during the following September, as they 
had hoped; and also, that of the rising law 
firms of New York city scarcely one can be 
said to be more successful, or in a better or 
more lucrative line of practice than Nichols 
& Gordon; the junior partner bidding fair to 
take rank ere many years with the most fa- 
mous of our criminal lawyers, 

“ Has Guess ever made it up with his moth- 
er?” do you ask, reader? Well, I have my- 
self but recently asked that same question. 

**No,’”’ was the rather grave reply. “No, 
I don’t visit her, nor she me—yet. But I 
think time will soften it. I shall be on the 
lookout. If ever she needs or wants a son’s 
care, I shall give it—and not till then.” 


ORIGIN OF MOSQUITOS. 


The Red River Indians have a legend re- 
specting the origin of mosquitos, They say 
that once upon a time there was a famine, 
and the Indians could get no game. Hun- 
dreds had died from hunger, and desolation 
filled their country. All kinds of offerings 
were made to the Great Spirit without avail, 
till one day two hunters came upon a white 
wolverine, a very rare animal. Upon shoot- 
ing the white wolverine, an old woman 
sprang out of the skin, and, saying she was a 
“Manito,” promised to go and live with the 
Indians, promising them plenty of game as 
long as they treated her well and gave her the 
first choice of all the game brought in. 

The two Indians assented to this, and took 
the old woman home with them—which event 
was immediately succeeded by an abundance 
of game. When the sharpness of the famine 
had passed the Indians became dainty in 
their appetites, and complained of the man- 
ner in which the old woman took to herself 
all the choice bits; and this feeling became 
so intense that, notwithstanding her warn- 
ings that if they violated their promise a ter- 
rible calamity would come upon the Indians, 
they one day killed her as she seized upon 
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her share of a fat reindeer which the hunters 
had brought in. Great consternation imme- 
diately struck the witnesses of the deed, and 
the Indians, to escape the predicted calamity, 
boldly struck their tents and moved away to 
a great distance. 

Time passed on without any catastrophe oc- 
curring, and game becoming even more plen- 
tiful, the Indians again began to laugh at 
their being deceived by the old woman. 
Finally a hunting party on a long chase of 
reindeer, which had led them back to the 
spot where the old woman was killed, came 


upon her skeleton, and one of them, in de- 


rision, kicked the skull with his foot. In an 
instant, a small spiral-like body arose from 
the eyes and ears of the skull, which proved 
to be insects, They attacked the hunters 
with great fury, and drove them to the river 
for protection. The skull continued to pour 
out its little stream, and the air became full 
of avengers of the old woman’s death. The 
hunters upon returning to camp, found all 
the Indians suffering terribly from the plague, 
and ever since that time the red men’ have 
been punished by the mosquitos for their 
wickedness to their preserver, the Manito, 
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AUNT DORA’S BROOCH. 


BY MATTIE WINFIELD TORREY. 


“© auntie!’ cried little Lou Cheever, 
“what a pretty brooch!’ 

And indeed it was very beautiful. 

Aunt Dora was turning over the contents 
of an ebony casket, searching for something 
which she had mislaid, and Lou’s eyes, which 
were very sharp, had fastened instantly upon 
the brooch. 

“Ah! how it glitters. It quite dazzles my 
eyes; and there are all the colors of the rain- 
bow—red, orange, yellow, green, blue, indigo 
and violet,” continued Miss Lou, glibly, hav- 
ing recently learned all about it at school. 
“And there’s something in the centre that 
looks like a spark of fire. O auntie, what is 
it?” 

Aunt Dora took the brooch from its soft 
cushion of violet velvet and turned it about 
in her hand in order that it might catch the 
light. It seemed to Lou that the room was 
instantly filled with floating rainbows. 

“ The points which send out those different 
colored rays,’’ she explained, “are brilliants ; 
small diamonds, which are set, as you see, in 
acircle; and this heart-shaped gem in the 
centre which emits such a flamelike glow, is 


a fire-opal. They are very precious stones, 


and I don’t suppose there is another like it 
in the State.” 

“Such a lovely thing?’ murmured Lou, in 
an ecstasy of admiration, “(and you never 
wear it. Auntie, it’s a shame, a burning 
shame, to keep ihat elegant thing hidden from 
sight in this way. Why, I never knew you 
possessed it! Why do you never wear it?” 

Auntie’s soft gray eyes grew thoughtful, 
and a shadow fell over her sweet face. 

“Tt was given me years ago by a very dear 
friend who asked me to wear it for his sake.’ 

“OY? sighed Lou, who scented a romance. 

“ He went to sea soon after and—”’ 

“ Drowned ?” questioned Lou in an awe- 
stricken whisper. 

Auntie laid the jewel down on its violet 
velvet cushion. 

“His ship was lost. We never heard from 
him again.” 

So that was Aunt Dora’s romance? It 
must have been years and years ago, Lou 
thought, fur though auntie was neither wrin- 
kled nor gray, she seemed quite a venerable 


piece of antiquity beside Lou whose years 
could be numbered upon her ten plump fin- 
gers and thumbs, 

Ever since she could remember, Aunt Dora 
had been the same quiet ladylike woman, 
moving about the house in a calm noiseless 
manner, making her influence feltjn her se 
rene and graceful way. She always wore the 
softest, most delicate tints, her silks never 
rustled, or made themselves noticeable in any 
way except through their perfect elegance; 
and however the fashion of collars and cuffs 
might change, Aunt Dora always wore a deli- 
cate ruff of real lace about her neck, with a 
fall of the same costly fabric at her wrists. 
She was very dainty in all her ways, and 
there was an atmosphere of peace and seren- 
ity pervading her whole life, an air of quiet 
elegance clinging about every fold of her gar- 
ment, that proclaimed her the lady both by 
birth and education, as well as from instinct. 
Strangers, when introduced to her, instantly 
felt this. 

Once upon a time, a schoolmate who had 
wished to tease Lou had turned up her nose 
at Miss Dora Cheever and had called her an 
* old maid with sly pussy-cat way.” 

Lou never forgot the insult, nor would the 
perpetrator of the injury soon forget the blaze 
of wrath which leaped from Lou’s black eyes 
as she retorted in a way that was utterly 
scathing and demolishing. Looking at Aunt 
Dora as she quietly stitched on a piece of 
gossamer-like cambric which she was hem- 
ming, her gold thimble balanced upon her 
taper finger and her needle flying in and out 
in such a swift easy way; looking at the 
smooth bands of brown hair knotted back 
from her forehead, taking in the petite figure 
with its rich dove-colored silk and its rare old 
laces, Lou thought it must be rather a fine 
thing to be an old maid, if one could resem- 
ble auntie. 

* But I do wish you’d wear your brooch,” 
sighed Lou, returning again to the subject 
which had started her revery. ‘It would be- 
come you so well, There was never anything 
so handsome.”’ 

shall never wear it again,’ replied 
auntie, thoughtfully. 

“What a pity,” thought Lou, “to keep 
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that magnificent thing shut up out of sight. 
What earthly harm would it do to wear it? 
What if the lover who gave it was drowned 
ages ago? Why,I don’ tsuppose any one in this 
whole village knows that she has that brooch. 
My! how the girls would stare at it! Wouldn’t 
Vic Spenser open her eyes if she caught sight 
of it? Andshe made such a fuss because 
her sister had a set of garnets last Christmas. 
Garnets! Bah! Aunt Dora’s brooch is worth 
more than all the garnets in the whole world ’ 
concluded Lou, with reckless indifference to 
the charms of anything besides brilliants and 
fire-opals. 

As the thought of her schoolmates’ possi- 
ble wonder and admiration wrought within 
her busy brain, she began to feel more and 
more regretful that the sight was denied 
them. 

If they might have only one peep, one lit- 


tle look, just to astonish and fill them with © 


delight at the beauty and richness of the 


gems. 

She turned the thought over in her mind 
as she walked slowly along the shady path 
leading to school; and once in the midst of 
her playmates, the desire to tell them of the 
beautiful jewel she had just seen became 
irresistible. 

At first it was only her pet chum, Marie 
Wells, whom she let into the secret. But 
Marie had a friend in whom she also confided 
and could not resist the temptation to un- 
bosom herself; then this friend had a crony 
or two, and so by the time recess came the 
whole school had heard the story. 

“Diamonds!” cried Vic Spenser, contempt- 
uously. ‘ That’sa likely story, isn’t it, girls? 
Why, I heard my sister tell of a friend of 
hers who has a cousin in New York who has 
a ring—an engagement ring, she said it was— 
with one little tiny diamond in it not half as 
large as a pea, and it cost two hundred dol- 
lars! Only think of that! And Lou expects 
us to believe that her aunt has a whole brooch. 
You can’t fool me with all your bragging.’’ 

“T’m telling the trutg, Vic Spenser,’’ as- 
serted Lou, stoutly. “ I saw it with my own 
eyes this very morning; the loveliest thing I 
ever saw in all my life.’’ 

“O well! ‘Seeing is believing,’ as they 
say. You bring my lady’s diamonds—how 
many was it, girls? half a bushel ?—bring 
them to school and let’s all get a squint at 
' them, and then we’ll believe your story.” 

“ Yes, Lou, bring them to school, that’s a 
dear,”’ chimed in half a dozen girls. 
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“ But they’re locked up in a great ebony 
casket with lots of other things; and I could 
not get at them if I tried.” 

“© well, break the lock,” suggested one. 

“Can’t you get the key when she isn’t 
looking?” ventured a second. ‘Then you 
can put them back without letting her know 
they’ve been away.” 

“Pshaw! I don’t believe there’s a diamond 
in the casket.”” And-with this parting taunt 
from Vic Spenser ringing in her ears, Lou 
turned up the street leading to her home. 

It was a warm summer day; all the win- 
dows and doors were open, and as she ascend- 
ed the steps and glanced into the parlor, she 
saw that Aunt Dora was seated within, en- 
tertaining the minister’s wife who had 
chanced to call. Not wishing to disturb 
them, she passed through the hall and on up 
to her room, threw off her hat and bathed 
her face in cool water. Her aunt’s room was 
opposite. One glance assured her that the 
ebony box was still on the table. She won- 
dered whether or no it was locked. There 
could be no harm in assuring herself upon 
that point, so she crossed the room and drew 
near the table. Wonderful to relate, the key, 
acuriously formed silver one, was in the 
lock. Auntie had evidently forgotten to re- 
move it. A slight turn and the lid flew up, 
and there before her eyes lay the case in 
which reposed the brooch concerning which 
that provoking Vic Spenser was so skeptical. 
The temptation was great and Lou yielded. 
Quickly abstracting the case, she slipped it 
into her pocket and stole away to her room. 
The dinner-bell rang at that moment, and 
with a beating heart and a very red face Lou 
went reluctantly to.take her place at the 
table. 

How she got through dinner she never 
knew. Her aunt noticed her odd nervous 
way and her flushed face, but ascribing it all 
to the heat of the day advised her not to re- 
turn to school that afternoon, but to take her 
book and learn her lessons in the shade of 
the trees upon the lawn. 

Every word her aunt uttered made Lou 
feel more and more like a thief, and she was 
glad to get excused from the table and hurry 
away as fast as possible. 

Vic Spenser was on the watch for her. 

“Well, did you bring it?” demanded the 
young unbeliever. 

** Yes,” said Lou, severely, “I did; and now 
let’s go out under the trees and I'll let you 
all see it.” 
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Seated in the centre of a little group Lou 
unclasped the case and exhibited the treasure, 

A chorus of “Ohs!’ and “Ahs!? and 
“Dear mes!’ greeted it. 

* How beautiful!’ cried one. 

* How it glitters!’ cried another. 

“ We never saw anything half so pretty?’ 
was the universal verdict. 

“Now, Vic Spenser,” said Lou, sternly, 
“you just doubt my word again, will you?” 

Vic sank back, and by her silence seemed 
to confess herself humiliated. 

“Put it on!’ suggested Marie Wells. 

Lou hesitated. She had not intended to 
touch it, orallow it to be handled, but merely 
to exhibit itto her schoolmates. Their eager 
entreaties, however, overcame her resolve, 
and the brooch was soon fastened in her 
brown gingham dress. 

The girls clasped their hands in ecstasies. 


*“ You ought to see how it sparkles. Come, 


let’s go over to the brook and you can look 
in and see for yourself.” 

Away they started, a heedless troop of 
schoolgirls, and kneeling on the grass Lou 
saw her image reflected in the mirror-like 
surface of the water. Then they fell to pick- 
ing cowslips, making balls of the yellow blos- 
soms, and by-and-by: some one spied a cluster 
of wild strawberries, and there was instant 
search by many a pair of bright eyes, and 
little pink finger-tips grew still more rosy, and 
there was no thought of school, only every 
now and then a loud shout as some more 
than usually fine berries were discovered. 

Racing here and there, each intent on pick- 
ing and eating all the berries she could possi- 
bly find, no one thought of another, or how 
widely each was separating herself from the 
rest. The diamonds still glittered upon Lou’s 
breast, but neither she nor her companions 
gave as much as a thought to them. The 
red luscious fruit, hiding so slyly beneath 
the leaves and grasses, was far more at- 
tractive. 

O the charm of a perfect day in June, with 
the breeze fanning hot flushed faces, and 
bringing the sweetest of clover scents from 
adjoining fields, the cloud shadows coming 
and going over the rippling grass, the deliri- 
ous melody of a bobolink swinging from the 
topmost bough of an elm ; sunshine,fragrance, 
harmony all around, and the very sweetest 
of red-ripe strawberries just spoiling to be 
picked and eaten! Who could resist the 
temptation to linger in such a scene? Not 
Lou Cheever, certainly, for she wandered on, 
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now here, now there, past hedges and clumps 
of bushes, up over a hill and down its further 
side into a little valley, and when at length 
she came to think of her whereabouts, you 
need not wonder that she was half frightened 
to death to find she was alone and that she 
had lost her way. She hadn’t the least idea 
how she came there, or how she was to find 
her way out, or even in what direction to 
turn. 

“© dear! O dear me!’ sighed Lou. 
“How ever am Ito get back to school? I 
shouldn’t wonder if ’twas late, too; and Miss 
Black will be cross and I shall get a demerit, 
How could all the rest of the girls go away 
and leave me? I should have thought some 
one might have called to me. Now, I call 
that areal mean trick?’ And Lou trudged 
forward thinking she would by-and-by come 
upon some path that might lead her some- 
where out of this nowhere in which she was 
lost. But walk as fast as she could and 
search as closely as she might, there was 
nothing to point out the way she ought to 
take, and she only became more and more 
bewildered. She changed the direction of 
her footsteps two or three times, but it was 
of no avail. Tired, frightened, and all in a 
glow with the heat, she sat down in the shade 
of a tree and began to cry. What if she 
should be compelled to stay there all night? 
for she could see that the afternoon was 
waning. How was she ever to find the way 
home? And what would Aunt Dora think? 
Would any one be sent out to search for her? 
And how long might it be before she could 


hope to be discovered ? 


It was a dreadful ending to Lou’s pleasant 
afternoon, and she sat there and wept as if 
her heart would break. 

Poor child! She was terribly frightened, 
80 it was a blessed thing when she fell asleep 
and forgot all her troubles. 

Lying on the grass at the foot of the tree, 
her hat fallen off and her little tear-stained 
face pillowed on her arm, her lips stained 
with berries, and hg very attitude expressing 
the forlorn and helpless condition in which 
she had fallen asleep, she made a very poet- 
ical figure, quite in harmony with the pic- 
turesqueness of her surroundings ° 

So thought a gentleman who, emerging 
from the bushes at no great distance, leisurely 
betook himself across the field, but spying 
the sleeping girl, turned aside from his path 
and paused to look at her. 


“ Little gipsey,” he muttered, “why has 
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she strayed off here alone? I wonder if she ~ 


is lost? How sound she sleeps, and—by all 
that’s wonderful—what’s that she has on? 
Diamonds! Ah! I should know that brooch. 
Can it be possible? Good heavens!’ And 
towards the last he seemed to grow so excited 
and spoke so loud that Lou started up in af- 
fright, and was yet more terrified to find a 
man’s flushed and eager face bending over 
her. 
My dear child,” he hastened to say, “don’t 
be frightened, but I must ask you to tell me 
where you obtained that brooch.” 

Lou burst into tears. 

“There, there, don’t cry. Please answer 
my question, for I am very anxious to know. 
I think I have seen the jewel before.’’ 

“It’s Aunt Dora’s,” sobbed Lou. “I took 
it out of her casket this morning; and I’ve 
lost my way, and O sir, wont you take me 
back home?”’ And then a great rush of grief 
checked further utterance. 

“{ think we can find your home without 
the least difficulty,’ said the gentleman, in a 
reassuring tone. And Lou jumped up, tied 
on her hat and took his hand without the 
slightest hesitation. Someway, she felt she 
could trust him. He was such a handsome, 
strong, kind-looking man, that she felt safe 
from the first moment. 

As they walked on she told him her little 
history; how she was an orphan and lived 
with Aunt Dora, such a dear, beautiful, kind 
Aunt Dora; how it had happened that she 
had strayed off and lost her way; and how 
naughty she had been to take the brooch 
which her aunt valued so highly. She went 
on to explain that auntie never wore the 
beautiful gems, but kept them safely laid 
away, in memory of the friend who had pre- 
sented them to her, whom she had loved very 
dearly. 

It was strange how well acquainted they 
became before they reached the highway and 
came out near Lou’s home. 

Holding fast to her new-found friend’s 
hand, Lou conducted him straight into the 
parlor, where Aunt Dora sat with a book 
which she had been reading. The volume 
had fallen from her hands. She was gazing 
thoughtfully out across the fields. The twi- 
light shadows were gathering all about her. 
A sweet, pensive, graceful picture she made. 
Lou had just parted her lips to speak and 
make her aunt aware of their presence, when 
her companion suddenly broke the stillness. 

Dora!’ he said, softly. 


Aunt Dora sprang up swiftly, turned her 
pale face for an instant towards the gentle- 
man and then, with a little cry, sank back 
fainting. Lou rang for lights, she brought 
camphor, smelling-salts, water, everything 
she could think of, while the gentleman 
chafed the white hands and bathed the rigid 
face, and did his best to restore life to that 
seemingly inanimate form. 

After Aunt Dora had recovered and was 
seated on the sofa, and was able to compre- 
hend that it really was her lover, Hugh Car- 
roll—and not his ghost, as she had at first 
feared—who had at last returned safe and 
well after years and years of wanderings in 
foreign lands; do you think she felt that Lou 
had done anything deserving of censure in 
abstracting and wearing the precious brooch, 
since the very sight of it had led her lover 
directly to her side? 

Lou sat up very late that night listening to 
Mr.Carroll’s tales of shipwreck and adventure, 

It was at Mrs. Carroll’s wedding that the 
brooch was next worn. 


A CHoIce or OccuPATiIons.—John Adams, 
father of John Quincy Adams, used to say: 
When I was a boy I had to study, the Latin 
grammar; but it was dull, and I hated it. 
My father was anxious to send me to college, 
and therefore I studied the grammar till I 
could bear it no longer; and, going to my 
father, told him I did not like study, and 
asked him for other employment. I was op- 
posing his wishes, and he was quick in his 
answer. “ Well, John,” said he, “if Latin 
grammar does not suit you, you may try 
ditching—perhaps that will. My meadow 
yonder needs a ditch, and’ you may put by 
grammar and dig.”” This seemed a delight- 
ful change, and to the meadow I went, but 
soon found ditching harder than Latin, and 
the first forenoon was the longest I ever 
experienced. That day I ate the bread of 
labor, and glad was I when night came on. 
That night I made comparison between 
Latin grammar and ditching, but said not a 
word about it. I dug the next forenoon, and 
wanted to return to Latin at dinner time; 
but it was humiliating, and I could not do 
it. At night toil conquered pride, and I told 
my father—one of the severest lessons of my 
life—that, if he chose, I would go back to 
Latin grammar. He was glad of it, and if I 
have since gained any distinction, it has 
been owing to my two days’ labor in that 
ditch, 
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Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 


All communications relating to this depart- 
ment should be sent to Epwin R. Briaes, 
West BETHEL, Ozford County, MAINE. 


Answers to October Puzzles. 
92. Ruthven’s Puzzle Page. 
93. Saturn. 
94. Kind words can never die, 
E’en though they fade; 
Beauty and minstrelsy 
Deathless were made. 


95. Joust; Flash ; Eagle; Nero; Initial ; M.D. ; 
Optic; Romeo; Elm; Calm; Ohio; Orchard; 
Palermo; Ear; Rhine. {J. Fenimore Cooper. 
“The Old Commodore.” ) 
96. WORN 

OVEN 

REIN 
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97. Washington. 98. Harrisburg. 
99. Raleigh. 100. Nashville. 


101. New Orleans. 102. Montpelier. 


135. Enigma. 

I am composed of 20 letters. 

My 14, 16, 1, 5, 19, 12, 17, is to rule with in- 

solence. 

My 20, 6, 7, is an evergreen tree. 

My 13, 8, 10, 4, is to exalt. 

My 11, 15, 19, 18, 2, 3, 12, is to repeat. 

My whole is a writer for Ballou’s Magazine. 
AnNA KIRE. 


136. Cross-Word Enigma. 
My first is in lock, but not in key; 
My second is in look, but not in see; 
My third is in own, but not in possess; . 
My fourth is in grief, but not in distress; 
My fifth is in fife, but not in drum; 
My sixth is in whiskey, but not in rum; 
My seventh is in low, but not in high; 
My eighth is in sell, but not in buy; 
My ninth is in round, but not in square; 
My tenth is always in beware! 
My whole is an American poet. 

W. E. Sutton. 


Blanks. 
(Fill the place of the dash with one of the 
words, in the same sentence, ro oped 
187. That must be ——. 
188,. —— to see the rain. 
139. Measure off—— of the road. 
140. He made a sale of some choice ——. 
Emery W. BARTLETT. 
141. Transposition. 
Eetrh rea igsan ofr lal uro sessol, 
Heert aer malbs rfo lal oru nisap, 
Tub wenh touly, het ramed, prasted 
Ti keats mosehignt rmof ruo trashe, 
Nad ti reven mecos nagia! 
SERENA H. 


142. Diamond Puzzle. 
1, The commencement of Charity. .2. A 


Spanish gentleman. 3. An imaginary being. 
4. An institute of learning. 5. A powerful 


worker. 6. A Latin word. 7. The end of 
life. DEANE. 
143. Words Squared. 


1, Articles of merchandise. 2 An excla- 
mation. 3. A floating body. 4, A well-known 
piano maker. W. B. Emery. 


144, Either of two; A pain; A part of the 
face; Egg-producers. ‘ 
CoRDELIA JOHNSTON. 


Hidden Rivers. 
145. Fred did not weed the garden, 
146. Can I eat that rib? Bless you, no! 
147. That is the broken net, Sam, 
148. Ned entertains his friends, 
CHARLES R. Lory. 


Decapitations. 
149. Behead to cover, and leave to plot. 
150. A stratum, and leave a family name, 
151. A tree, and leave part of a circle. 
152. An entanglement, and leave a useful 
fluid. RUTHVEN, 


Answers in two months, 


CURIOUS 


Tae Burravo.—The first impression pro- 
duced by a buffalo on the stranger is that of 
ugliness, The huge fore-quarters seem quite 
out of proportion to the light hind legs; the 
masses of hair on the forehead and chin have 
a particularly untidy appearance, and give the 
head a badly-defined oval shape at a distance. 
The impression is not improved when they 
strike into a slow canter, for the immense 
tufts of hair depending from the forelegs swing 
awkwardly, and the tail, which is held straight 
up, with a short curve down again at the mid- 
dle, is ridiculously small. When, however, a 
herd, roused from its lethargy, rushes at aspeed 
of eighteen or twenty miles an hour, contempt 
is changed for admiration. The once lumber- 
ing body is now handled with perfect ease; all 
the clumsy appendages become streamers in 
the wind, and the huge withers giving the fly- 
ing body mass and power. The black eyes 
glisten beneath the matted hair; and were the 
hoofs changed for claws, and the horns hidden, 
it would not be difficult to believe that one of 
the old giant lions of antediluvian daya had 
come to light. 

Curious Crrcumstancr.— The Newport 
(Ky.) Ledger tells the following curious story: 
“Some seventeen years ago we owned a very 
fine female cat, who one morning brought a 
large addition to her family. Her progeny 
were short lived, being consigned to a barrel or 
water, where they found a watery grave. Puss 
during the day was in the deepest distress, and 
‘ refused to be comforted. In the evening we 
found her on the bed, purring, and showing by 
her every movement that she was perfectly 
happy. Puss being a pet of my wife, she would 
not suffer her to be removed. Before retiring, 
I lifted up the cat, and underneath her were 
nestled, unconscious of any danger, three half- 
grown rats, and there they lay for some time, 
until one by one they were despatched, I have 
since regretted the killing of the rats, as the 
result might have been in pussy’s domesticat- 
ing them. But she never forgot it; never after 
this would she molest a rat.” 


ARABIAN MopE oF PERFUMING.—How the 
Arab ladies perfume themselves is thus de- 
scribed by Sir Samuel Baker in his work on 
the Nile: “In the floor of the hut or tent, as it 
may chance to be,a@ small hole is excavated 
sufficiently large to contain a champagne bot 
tle. A fire of charcoal or simply glowing em- 
bers is made within the hole, into which the 
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woman about to be scented throws a handful 
of drugs. She then takes off the clothes, or 
robe which forms her dress, and crouches over 
the fumes, while she arranges her robe to fall 
as a mantle from her neck to the ground, like 
atent. She now begins to perspire freely in 
the hot-air bath, and the pores of her skin be- 
ing open and moist, the volatile oil from the 
smoke of the burning perfumes is immediately 
absorbed. By the time the fire has expired 
the scenting process is completed, and both 
her person and her robe are redolent with in- 
cense, with which they are so thoroughly im- 
pregnated that I have frequently smelt a party 
of women strongly at fully a hundred yards’ 
distance, when the wind was blowing from 
that direction. The scent, which is supposed 
to be very attractive to gentlemen, is composed 
of ginger, cloves, cinnamon, frankincense and 
myrrh—a species of seaweed brought from the 
Red Sea; and, lastly, the thorny dise which 
covers the aperture when the shellfish with- 
draws itself within its shell. The proportion 
of these ingredients in the mixture are accord- 
ing to the taste. 

Errors.—The English word goose- 
berry is probably a corruption of gossberry, or 
gorseberry,@ name given on account of the 
roughness of the shrub.—The prefix horse, in 
the word horseradish, is a corruption of harsh, 
&@ name given on account of the nature of the 
plant.—Harebell should be written airbell, hare 
being a corruption of air, ao called because it 
is swung by the wind. 


An Ancrent ViLLacs.—The drainage of a 
district near the Lake of Bienne in Switzer- 
land, having lowered the level of that sheet of 
water about three feet, has led to the discovery 
of the remains of an ancient lake village, sup- 
posed to belong to the stone age, before the use 
of iron implements was known in Europe, 
Among the objects found isa hardstore hatch- 
et, larger than any other hitherto discovered 
in Switzerland. Human bones, as well as 
those of the horse, ox, stag, pig, goat, beaver, 
dog and mouse, were found at the same time. 


OOD ENGRAVINGS ror We 

have on hand, in good order and condi- 
tion, several thousand Woop Ena@ravines, 
which we will dispose of at reasonable rates in 
lots to suit purchasers. The engravings repre- 
sent cities, towns, animals, individuals, scen- 
ery, and other subjects too numerous to men- 
tion. Address Tuomas & Taupor, 63 
Street, Boston, 
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BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 


THE AMERICAN UNION. 
PUBLISHED BY 


THOMES & TALBOT, 63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass, 


ANNOUNCEMENT OF PREMIUMS AND CLUB RATES FOR 1873. 
In order that the labor of canvassing for the above well-established and popular publica- 
tions may be remunerative to those friends who have from year to year given us their aid 
purely from a desire to extend the circulation of these meritorious journals, so that their 
friends might be in the possession of the good things which they themselves have so gladly 
welcomed and so greatly enjoyed, as well as to others who have not entered the field as canvass- 
ers, and who may be somewhat unacquainted with our periodicals, the publishers have deter- 
mined to offer for the coming year (1873) such premiums for clubs as will make the labor of 


canvassing profitable and advantageous to all who desire to use their leisure hours in easy and 
lucrative employment, 


AMERICAN UNION FOR 1873. 
PREMIUMS! PREMIUMS! 


A Beautiful Chromo and Interesting Books 
given away. 

The publishers of Tuk AMERICAN UNION 
have made arrangements with Messrs. Crosby 
& Co. of Boston, whereby they will be enabled 
the coming year to present to every subscriber 
to the Unton who pays $2.50, a beautiful 
Chromo, the cost of which is three dollars at 
retail prices. The picture is one of the best, 
and most elaborately finished, of any ever 
printed in this country. It is taken from an 
exquisite oil painting, and was never before 
offered to the public as a premium, owing to 


its high cost, 1t is called 


sISN°’T IT FONNY?” 


and represents a child seated at a table witha 
bowl of bread and milk, while on the table is 
a tiny mouse, which is nibbling at some 


crumbs the child has scattered around the 


bowl for the purpose of attracting the atten- 


tion of the timid creature. The sight is so 
ludicrous that the child is compelled to lean 
back in its high chair, and laugh a happy 
laugh as it exclaims, “ Isn’t it funny ?”’ There 
appears to be no fear on the part ,of either. 


The picture will excite the most pleasant and 


mirthful sensations wherever it is seen, and 


in a parlor or library will be the first to at- 
tract general attention and admiration. 

This superb Chromo, printed in oil, and a 
masterpiece of art, we will send, free of ex- 
pense, to any one who will subscribe to THE 
AMERICAN UNION, and forward to us $2.50, 
the price of a year’s subscription. Remember, 
the picture is alone worth $3.00, so patrons 
will be sure to get more than the value of 
their money, and an interesting weekly paper 
for one year free of all cost. 


Or, if subscribers prefer, we will, for the 
gum of three doWars, payable in advance, in 


all cases, send THE AMERICAN UNION for one 
year and either of the following named books 
(postpaid), the retail price of which is one 
dollar and a half each :—“‘ Hunt- 
ER’s ADVENTURES ;” “THE BUSHRANGERS ;” 
“THE GoLp HunTERS IN EvRoPE;” “A 
WHALEMAN’S ADVENTURES ;” “A SLAVER’S 
ADVENTURES ON LAND AND SEA,” and 
“ LIFE IN THE East INDIES,” 


All the abovenamed books were written by 
the same author, and the stories were pub- 
lished in the columns of “ Tor Union ” dur- 
ing the past few years, and are noted as 
the most popular series of adventures ever 
offered to the public. 


REMEMBER, to receive a copy of either of 
the above books, postpaid, and Tur AMERI- 


CAN UNION for one year, it is necessary to 
send us three dollars, but $2.50 for the UNION 
and the CHromo. Be careful and make no 
mistake. Subscribers can commence at any 


time they please, 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE, 18738. 
PREMIUMS FOR SINGLE SUBSCRIPTIONS. 

Any person sending us one dollar and fifty 
cents for BALLOv's for 1873, will receive the 


Magazine the whole year, and in addition a 


premium of a Chromo on white ground, 10 
by 12 inches, representing Bouquets of 
Flowers, ‘‘Moss Rosrs” and “ LILiEs,” 
Subscribers can have either the Roses or the 
Lilies, as they may elect. 

These Chromos are printed in many colors, 
are most artistically grouped, and were pre- 
pared especially for premiums. 

Any one sending us three dollars can have 
two copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE one year, 
addressed to separate persons; or one copy 


for two years to the same address, This re- 
mittance of three dollars also entitles the 
sender to the Chromo prepared expressly by 
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us for subscribers to THz AMERICAN UNION, 
This Chromo is entitled “Isn’r Ir Funny ?” 
See description under premiums for single 
subscriptions to Taz AMERICAN UNION, 


PREMIUMS FOR THE AMERICAN UN- 
ION AND BALLOU’S MAGAZINE 
COMBINED. 

For four dollars we will send the ‘American 

Union” and “ Ballou’s Monthly Mag 

one year; and siz Twenty-Cent Novelettes as 

a premium; or we will send them both with- 

out premiums for three dollars and fifty cents. 


CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO BALLOU’S 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 
No. 1, 

For seven dollars and fifty cents we will 
send five copies one year, and one copy of the 
Magazine gratis to the getter-up of the club, 
and six Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a 
premium. 

No, 2. 


For thirteen dollars we will send ten copies 
one year, and one copy of the Magazine gra- 
tis to the getter-up of the club, and eleven 
Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium. 

No. 3. 

For nineteen dollars we will send fifteen 
copies one year, and one copy of the Maga- 
zine gratis to the getter-up of the club, and 


sixteen Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium, 
No. 4. 


For twenty-four dollars we will send twenty 
copies one year, and one copy of the AMERI- 
CAN UNION and one copy of the MAGAZINE 


gratis to the getter-up of the club, and twen- 


ty-one Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium. 
All gratis copies are for one year. 
All clubs will be directed to individual sub- 


scribers, and to any post-office designated by 
the sender of the club. 


CLUBS AND PREMIUMS TO THE 


AMERICAN UNION. 
No. 1. 

For nine dollars we will send four copies of 
the “American Union” one year, and a copy 
of Ballou’s Monthly Magazine ”’ one year gra- 
tis to the getter-up of the club, together with 
eight Twenty-Cent Novelettes as a premium, 

No, 2. 

For seventeen dollars we will send eight 

copies of the “American Union” one year, a 


copy gratis to the getter-up of the club, to 
gether with Novelettes as 
& premium, 


We have not made specia] premiums of the 
Ten-Cent Novelettes which we publish. In 
all cases, however, where our friends prefer 
it, we will send two copies of the Ten-Cent 
Novelettes instead of one of the Twenty-Cent 
Novelettes, 


GENERAL DIRECTIONS. 

As there can be no loss in remittances in 
Post-Office Orders, Bank or Bankers’ Checks, 
and as these can be procured in all the local 
centres of trade throughout the country, we 
will deduct the discount which agents or get- 
ters-up of clubs have to pay on all sums 
above five dollars, which they may remit to 
us; but in view of the safety with which 
money can be remitted in this way, we can- 
not be responsible in case of loss of greenbacks 
or National Bank Notes, when sent by mail. 
Money Orders can be obtained at Money- 
Order Post-Offices at these rates: 

On Orders not exceeding $10....5 cents, 

Over $10,and not exceeding $20. .10 cents, 
Over $20, and not exceeding $30,..15 cents, 
and Bank or Bankers’ Checks on Boston, New- 
York, Philadelphia or Chicago, at even less 
rates. Do not send checks drawn on banks 

at any other places, 
Registered letters also sent at our risk. 


We shall send all premiums free of expense 
to the subscribers, 


To be Remembered when Canvassing. 


When canvassers are forming clubs, they 
will please to recollect that BaLLou’s MaGg- 
AZINE is a Monthly, containing one hundred 
pages of reading; that it is elegantly illustra- 


ted; and that each engraving has a well-writ- 


ten description; that it is better calculated 
to interest adults and children than any 
other Magazine published in the country, and 
for asum which millions can afford for the 
sake of making home pleasant and happy. 


Also remember that the AMERICAN UNION 
is not surpassed for excellence in ail its de- 


partments by any weekly paper in the coun- 
try. It isthe oldest literary journal of its class 
in the United States, the first number being 
printed in 1848, It contains more stories, 
and more interesting reading matter, than any 
paper of the same size now published. Sam- 
ples of both publications sent on receipt of 
three cent postage stamp, and also catalogues 
of all our Novelettes. 

tw Be careful in writing, to give State, 
County and Post-Office, for each subscriber; 


and also to designate the 
of 


Ballow’s Monthly Magazine. 


FAOTS AND FANCIES. 


The foliowing reminiscence of Blanton 
Duncan’s convention comes from Louisville: 
The elevator at the Gait House furnishes 
several laughable anecdotes at the expense of 


delegates, One, who came in on the night 
train, registered his name, writing Michigan 


after it with a flourish, and demanded his 
room in a tone that said plainly to the clerk, 
**I know what I’m about. No tricks upon 
travellers with me. I’ve had my eye-teeth 
cut,” 


He was told to follow one of the office boys, 


who was about to take his carpet-bag, but 
the gentleman clutched it with a nervous 
grip, and waved the boy forward with a ges- 
ture that evidently meant, ‘‘ No you don’t— 
I’m too old for that!’ 

“The polite darkey led the way to the eleva- 
tor, wondering whether the man had anything 
in his satchel more valuable than a clean 
dickey, that caused him to cling to it so tena- 
ciously. At the door of the elevator the guest 
paused and looked in wonderingly at the 
number sitting inside, and turning to his 
guide asked, with symptoms of mingled as- 
tonishment and indignation: 

“Ts this my room, sir—is this my room ?” 


“No sir,” said the boy; “dis is de elevator. 


Please walk in.” 

He was induced to enter, and took his seat 
‘among the amused spectators. Tommy, the 
polite little conductor of that popular convey- 
-anee, started it up with its load of passengers, 
when the guest sprang to his feet in great 
trepidation. 

“ Halloo! stop it! he shouted. “The 
darned thing’s movin’, Let me out—let me 
out!’ 

This was too much for the risibles of the 
other occupants of thecar. What had before 

- been only a suppressed titter, broke into an 
uncontrollable burst of laughter. The fright- 
ened Michigander, suddenly conscious that, 
in spite of his pretentious shrewdness, he 
had committed a blunder, stepped back upon 
one old gentleman’s corns, and plumped down 
in another’s lap, and what with maledictions 
and apologies order was not restored until he 
got to his stopping-place, where he meekly 
followed his guide out to his room, and was 
“ put in his little bed” to dream of all sorts 
of traps set by watchful sharpers to catch in- 


nocent travellers. He remained several days, 
but he carefully avoided the elevator during 
his stay. 


Don Piatt writing from the White Sulphur 
Springs to the Washington Capital says: 


The paternal author of the belle here, it is 


-said, the other day, shortly after his return 


to the springs, was approached by a youth 
who requested a few minutes’ conversation 
in private, and began, “I was requested to 
see you, sir, by your lovely daughter. Our 
attachment—”’ ‘ Young man,” interrupted 
the parent, briskly, “‘ I don’t know what that 
girl of mine is about. You are the fourth 
gentleman who has approached me this morn- 
ing on that subject. I have given my con- 
sent to the others, and I give it to you. God 
bless you.” 


A clairvoyant advertises in a Western ex- 
change her ability to “ tell our future and un- 
fold the record of our fate”’ if we will send 
our “hair and eyes in a sealed envelop.” 
Alas! we cannot. We are exceedingly anx- 
ious to have our future told; we want to 
have the record of our fate unfolded, but we 
have no hair—we are bald; and we cannot 
spare our eyes—we dare not entrust them to 
a sealed envelop. Some arrangements might 
be made, perhaps, if the seer would send on 
some reliable man to take those eyes out 
West with him in a carpet-bag; but how to 
do about the hair we cannot tell. It is very 
sad that a man’s infirmities can thus bar his 
way to bliss; but it is so, and we must sub- 
mit. 

“Old Trotter” is an eccentric genius who 
drives the first stage out of Fort Kearney 
westward, and whose deeds and sayings will, 
in future, become historical. The following 
is related of him: 

One day he stopped a man on the road 
who drove a miserable team of sick and aged 
little mules with the ejaculation: 

“ Look a here, pilgrim, I know a man that 
would give $500 if he could see them mules.” 

““Why,” exclaimed the man, startled by 
such an unexpected prospect of luck, “ yeou 
daon’t say so! Who is he?” 

“He’s a blind man,’ said Trotter, “ g’lang.”’ 
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An old lady, not a thousand miles from 
Lowell, died at an almost centennial age, a 


short time ago, Before her death she gave 


minute directions for her funeral. Among 
other things, she said she wished to be “‘ laid 
out in her black silk gown, and they must 
not take out the back breadth, as they did 
when Sally Smith was laid out. For,” said 


the old lady, deprecatingly but seriously, 
“ what a figger Sally will cut at the resurrec- 
tion without any back breadth in her gown.” 


An up town Teuton was once found guilty 
of selling liquor contrary to law, and sen- 
tenced to thirty days imprisonment, when he 
protested : 

“Chail! Go to chail! Me go to chail! 
But I can’t go! Dare’s my pizness, my pak- 
ery. Who pakes my pread when I be gone?” 
Then casting his eyes around the court-room 


-appealingly, they fell upon the good-natured 


face of jolly Chris Ellwaner, a fellow-country- 
man, who has no “ pizness,” and forthwith a 
brilliant idea now occurred to him, Turning 
to the court he said, in sober earnest: 

“ Dere’s Chris Ellwaner! He’s got noting 
todo. “Send him!’ 


Two Squabble Hill men have ‘been devot- 
ing themselves to one girl. Between the two 


she hardly knew how to choose, and fortune 
grew dizzy skipping from one banner to the 


other. Friday night No. 1 appeared in a 
brand-new pair of pants, that had the most 
gorgeous plaid ever seen. The young lady 
caved at once, threw herself upon his breast, 
and faintly articulated, “‘O, aint they bully?” 


This of course solved the difficulty as to the 


maiden’s choice, and there was evidently 
nothing more to do but to fix “‘the day.” 
But, alas, for human calculation! Sunday 
night No. 2 appeared on the scene with a shirt 
that opened behind. They are to be married. 


The Bishop of Wurtzburg once asked a 
sprightly little shepherd boy: 

“What are you doing here, my lad ?” 

“ Tending swine.” 

“How much do you get?” 

florin a week.” 

“T also am a shepherd,” continued the 
bishop, “ but I have a much better salary.” 

“That may all be, but then I suppose you 
have more swine under your care,” inno- 
cently replied the boy. 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 18738. 


We wish to call the attention of our readers to the new dress which BALLOov’s MAGAZINE 


has assumed, and to remind our patrons that the January number will commence volume 
thirty-seven. Our serial is growing in years, and we hope in popularity and usefulness. We 
have made large gains to our subscription list the past six months, and hope to add more 
names to our books the coming year than we ever did before. This can be done by a little 
exertion on the part of our friends, or, if but a portion of those who have written and prof- 
fered their services will work as they have pledged themselves willing to do, the resu!t is 
secured. 3 

We shall make BALLov’s Ma@azrvE for 1873 as interesting and as attractive as it has been 
in 1872. 

We offer some of the best premiums for subscribers that were ever given as prizes, as a 
glance at our club terms will satisfy most any one. 

We do not want to lose a single subscriber the coming year, and hope to gain many new 
ones. 

In this number of the Magazine it will be noticed that we commence a new and thrilling 
original story by Miss Camilla Willian. It will prove one of her best. 

The new juvenile story, to take the place of “‘GuxEss,” was written for BALLov’s by Colonel 
James Franklin Fitts. It will commence in the January number, and be of absorbing inter- 
est. Our young friends will be delighted with it. . 

We thank our patrons who have so long sustained us in the past, and hope for their favor 
in the future. ; 

All information respecting clubs, specimen copies'of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, and that able 
weekly paper THE AMERICAN UNION, will be furnished on application to this office, or by 
sending a three cent stamp. Address THOMES & TALBOT, 

63 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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hienelf he finds the chimney too 
and so conceals himself in a closet. 


A policeman hearing the noise, enters the house and Spends his 


Christmas in prison, and thinks it a big’ - 
his aid in subduing the ruffian. e(s)ell to play Santa Claus, unless your wife is in’ 
the secret. an \ 


MR. SUNFLOWER’S CHRISTMAS. 
Mr. Sunflower thinks he will surp 
| Christinas present in his hand. 
| 
flow Thinks 
f : 


a 


